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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY 1908 


EDITORIAL 


THE C/lassical Review in its new shape has 
now had a year’s trial, and the editor hopes 
that it has recommended itself to readers. 
If we have not yet been able to carry out all 
the plans we had proposed, this is due partly 
to the difficulty of finding contributors ready 
to assist. We have however made a begin- 
ning in two directions: one being the publi- 
cation of articles suited to interest a wider 
circle of readers, the other the discussion of 
educational method. 

In the first class, we hope shortly to 
present one or two papers on the discoveries 
of the spade. It has been suggested that 
some of those engaged in school teaching 
may not have access to the books in which 
these discoveries are recorded, and that they 


may be glad to have descriptions of a more’ 


general character put before them. We still 
desire the help of contributors to explain 
the light thrown by ancient history on 
modern problems, which is a fruitful field 
that has never been properly worked. 

In the second, we ask earnestly for con- 
tributions from any who may be considering 
the profession of teaching in its principles, 
and trying to devise either improvements in 
method, or new ways of meeting the needs 
of the time. Classical teaching in schools 
has become in the last generation as it were 
petrified : one good order may corrupt the 
world, if it be a good order; and what if it 
be not good? Nothing can be gained, and 
all may be lost, by refusing to examine the 
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grounds of our belief; on the other hand, 
the great revolution in modern language 
methods has been so rich in results, that it 
surely behoves us to consider whether we 
may learn anything from it. The Classical 
Review will welcome from teachers any 
records of experience or experiment, and 
any reasoned defence of what is questioned 
by the world. 

It is proposed further, from time to time 
to publish papers on the state of classical 
study in other countries. What is called 
the modern spirit has already struck at the 
root of these in France, and the near future 
cannot but be instructive. The same would 
certainly have happened in Germany, but for 
the efforts of Prof. U. von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff and Dr. Reinhardt, supported 
by the valuable work of the Prussian Reform- 
Gymnasien. These Gymnasien show the 
only systematic attempt at reform in classical 
teaching that has yet been carried out in 
such a way as to be available as evidence. 
An admirable account of this work is given 
by Mr. J. L. Paton in one of the Board of 
Education’s Special Reports. 

The editor will be grateful for any sugges- 
tion from schools as to their peculiar needs ; 
and he hopes immediately to carry out one 
that has been made by publishing versions 
and translations which may be useful to 
them. He appeals once more to any enthu- 
siasts there may be, for their help in fighting 
the indifference that is our great weakness. 

B 


2 THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


PAST EXCAVATIONS AT HERCULANEUM.! 


DuRInG the last year projects have been 
discussed in the Italian papers for further 
excavations at Herculaneum, nearly the 
whole of which city still lies buried beneath 
the adjacent towns of Portici and Resina. 

It may be interesting at this moment to 
give a brief account of previous excavations, 
and of the unequalled treasures of art which 
they reveal. 

At the eruption of a.p. 79, Herculaneum 
was overwhelmed by a torrent of liquid mud. 
Subsequent eruptions, of which the distinct 
strata are visible, have buried the city to a 
depth varying from 60 to too feet beneath 
a solidified mass, which frequently is as com- 
pact as marble. 

Excavations, which have been carried on 
intermittently from 1709 to 1876, have 
brought to light a theatre, a basilica and two 
curiae, two temples, a large country villa, an 
area of 300 by 150 perches at Resina with 
houses and streets; and, probably marking 
the limits of the city, two sepulchres. The 
confusion in the records renders it probable 
that other temples and a forum mentioned 
are only rediscoveries of a portion of build- 
ings which had been reburied after excava- 
tion. We are led to conclude that Hercu- 
laneum was a long narrow city of medium 
size, built with its major axis parallel to the 
sea, and with its streets at right angles to 
each other. On its history, as a Greek 
colony, and then as a Roman colony, we 
cannot dwell here. 

Since we are able to explore about three- 
fourths of the ancient city of Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum has not contributed much that is 
new to our knowledge of the architecture of 
the period. The works of art, however, 
which have been found, far surpass, in 
quality and quantity, anything found at 
Pompeii. The majority of the works are in 


1 This article (without the Bibliography) has 
already appeared in the Burlington Magazine, 
and is reproduced by the kind permission of the 
Editor. 


the National Museum at Naples. The num- 
ber of bronze statues-found is stated to be 
128, of marble statues 24. There are in 
addition nearly a hundred busts, and a large 


number of statuettes, vases, tripods, and ~ 


candelabra of graceful form, with the designs 
that were the inspiration of the Renaissance. 

Excavations were carried on by means of 
low narrow tunnels, on each side of which 
small areas were dug out, to prevent the rock 
collapsing. Under these circumstances any 
accurate knowledge of the plan of the build- 
ings is difficult to obtain. Further, excava- 
tions at first were carried on solely with a 
view to extricating works of art. Walls of 
buildings were ruthlessly pierced and stripped 
of marbles and frescoes; statues were re- 
moved, and all knowledge of their locality 
was lost: they were then freely ‘restored.’ 
Even at a period when the engineers in 
charge made notes and plans of the dis- 
coveries, these were carelessly kept, and 
many have been lost. Moreover, the only 
part of Herculaneum which has not been 
reburied is a portion of the theatre, and the 
houses at Resina. 

In 1709 and 1713 the prince d’Elbceuf, 
general of the Austrian army, after sinking 
a shaft at Portici, came upon the back of a 
building, afterwards identified as the theatre 
of Herculaneum. Of the statues and pre- 
cious marbles extracted, several went out of 
the country. 

Excavations were resumed in the theatre 
in October 1738 and carried on till 1776, 
with intermissions, by engineers appointed by 
Charles III of Spain. First a portion of 
the outer wall was discovered, then a stair- 
case and portions of the cavea, consisting of 
twenty-one tiers of seats, the upper three 
being divided by a corridor from the lower 
eighteen. Round the top of the seats ran a 
corridor with marble-covered pedestals for 
columns, suggesting that this corridor was a 
covered way. In 1742 to 1751 a small 
portion of the orchestra was discovered, 
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paved with thick slabs of géa//o antico, and 
the front of-the pulpitum. From 1762 to 
1765 the scena, portions of the cavea, and 
the outer wall were explored. 

The theatre was built of brick and tufa 
stuccoed, and encrusted, within and without, 
with precious marbles. The outside was 
adorned with arches borne on pilasters; a 
marble cornice ran round it, and traces of 
colour were found. The seats and stairs 
were of lava. We have two printed plans 
left us out of some twenty made at the time. 
In general plan the building is not unlike 
other theatres known to us, and in the 
proportions of the orchestra and proscenium 
it is rather of the Roman than the Greek 
style. The theatre was of medium size, the 
total diameter measuring 177 feet, the 
diameter of the orchestra 29 ἴδει. 

It was richly adorned with statues in 
marble and bronze, which not only stood in 
niches outside and inside, but also crowned 
the outer wall, and stood on the wall sur- 
mounting the cavea, and adorned the 
columned portico at the back of the theatre 
and the various entrances. The force of the 
mud torrent overthrew and shattered the 
majority. We have remaining to us three 
marble statues wearing the toga, some half- 
dozen bronze statues of emperors and 
citizens, and some beautiful female figures, 
draped, many of them being portraits of the 
ladies of the household of M. Nonius 
Balbus.2, We have fragments of a superb 
gilt bronze chariot and horses, and half a 
dozen inscriptions. 

After a descent of a hundred steps, and 
much groping along low-vaulted, damp, 
cold corridors by the glare of the torch-light, 
we can see all that has been excavated. Only 
a few fragments of white marble, a delicately 
sculptured piece of frieze, the acanthus leaves 
of some pilaster, stained green with the damp, 
still cling to the naked walls; and the section 
of the tiers of seats, the portion of the scena, 
the orchesta entrance, all give the impression 
of being hewn out of the rock. 

About 600 feet S.W. of the theatre is the 
basilica, which measures 228 by 132 feet. 

1 The theatre at Ephesus has a diameter of 495 


feet ; the large theatre at Pompeii, 202 feet. 
2 Three of these statues are in Dresden Museum. 


It was discovered in 1762. It is surrounded 
by a wall with forty-two engaged columns in 
all, and inside, and parallel, another row ‘of 
columns, the two supporting the roof of a 
covered portico. The floor of the basilica is 
two feet lower than this raised walk. Along 
the shorter end are five entrances, adorned 
with pilasters, on the arch of which stood five 
equestrian statues, of which two only remain 
to us, the statues of M. Nonius Balbus, father 
and son. 

At the opposite end is a_ recess, 
where stood three marble statues: one of 
Vespasian in the middle, and two head- 
less figures, seated in curule chairs on each 
side; both are of great beauty. The two 
niches at each side of the recess were 
adorned with frescoes, Hercules with Telephus 
suckled by the Hind and Theseus Victor over 
the Minotaur, and contained two beautiful 
bronze statues, nine feet high, of Nero and 
Germanicus. 

At each side of the portico entrance stood 
great pedestals for statues, and on the half- 
columns, between the engaged columns 
of the wall, stood alternately a bronze 
and a marble statue. These have mostly 
perished. Many inscriptions were also found 
here. The outside was covered in marble. 
The columns were of brick, covered with 
stucco. The interior was painted in fresco ; 
most of this is now in Naples Museum. 

Quite near the basilica were two small 
buildings identified as curiae ὃ. or as temples. 
Let into the marble-lined inner walls of these 
curiae were bronze inscriptions with the names 
of the magistrates of the city. 

In June 1750 excavations were begun in the 
west end of the garden of the ‘House of 
Papyri,’ and were carried on to the year 1762. 
The ‘ House of the Papyri’ is a magnificent 
country villa of the late Republican period. 
The main axis lies parallel to the sea. The 
general plan is similar to that of houses of the 
same period in Pompeii, though on a larger 
scale, and with certain additions. We have 
the atrium, alae, peristyle, and tablinum. 
There is a second peristyle to the right of the 
atrium, and rooms beyond this. There is an 
unusually large garden, measuring 310 feet by 

8 Jorio, ‘Notizie sugli scavi di Ercolano’ (Naples, 
1827). 
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104 feet, extending to the left of the villa 
with a circular exhedra at the end, which had 
a beautiful marble floor. In the garden was 
a great pond, measuring 219 feet, by 233 
feet. Many of the floors in the villa were of 
coloured marbles or of mosaic. The fluted 
columns of the peristyle were of stuccoed 
brick. The water supply, judging by the 
many lead pipes and innumerable fountains, 
must have been abundant. 

‘ House and garden were adorned with 
statues and busts. There were thirty bronze 
busts, sixteen bronze statues, fifteen marble 
busts and seven marble statues. 

Among these are someiof the loveliest 
bronzes in Europe, including the Mercury 
in Repose, The Discoboli, The Drunken Faun, 
and five fine Doric figures generally known as 
the Zhe Dancers. Of the busts, some are 
lovely ideal heads, some realistic portraits. 
Here also were discovered the rolls of 
papyri from which the villa takes its name. 
The greatest number were found in the room 
known as the library. This room was 
floored with marble, contained four inscribed 
busts, of Epicurus, Hermarchus, ‘Zeno, and 
Demosthenes, and many cases in inlaid wood 
for papyri. The rolls resembled lumps of 
charcoal, and many were thrown away as 
such. When some characters were observed 
on one of them, these carbonized rolls were 
discovered to be papyri. A monk, Father 
Piaggio, invented a machine for unrolling 
them, and for some 120 years scholars were 
busy in the work of deciphering and editing. 
Some original rolls opened and unopened, 
exist in the Bodleian and in the British 
Museum. The results of so much labour 
are a little disappointing. Three-fourths of 
the library consist of the works of a third- 
rate Epicurean philosopher, Philodemus of 
Gadara. His pupil, and later his patron for 
thirty years, was Lucius Calpurnius Piso, 
whose daughter married Julius Caesar. It 
is mainly on the evidence of the relations 
between these men? that Piso has ,been 
identified as the owner of the villa and the 
house has frequently been called ‘the 
Villa of the Pisos.’ The evidence, however, 
does not seem quite conclusive. 

In 1750 a building resembling a colum- 


1 Cicero, ‘In Pisonem’ and elsewhere. 


barium, such as we see in Rome, was found 
toward the S.E. It was a vaulted room, 
entered by a staircase containing eight 
niches with the cinerary vases in their place. 
It belonged to the Nonia family, and was six 
feet long. 

In 1757, towards the S.W. of the basilica, 
a temple was discovered with a marble 
inscription, stating that it was restored by 
Vespasian to the Mother of the Gods. The 
vault was painted with stars on a white 
ground. The ce//a measured over fifty-one 
feet in length. In 1759 a second temple 
was discovered quite near. Some beautiful 
bronze tripods, censers, and candelabra were 
found here. 

The houses and streets which were ex- 
cavated at Resina (1828-1837) were only 
thirty-six feet beneath the surface. All the 
streets are narrow, except one, which 
measures sixteen feet across, and is paved 
with blocks of lava. Of the houses little 
remains but naked walls. The general plan 
resembles that of the houses at Pompeii. 
The floors were of coarse mosaic. The walls 
were nearly all painted in fresco, consisting 
usually of tiny medallions and friezes of 
cupids, beasts, birds, and flowers painted on 
a large monochrome panel, which was gener- 
ally of the well-known ‘ Pompeian’ red, or a 
beautiful glazed black. 

In the well-known ‘ House of Argus’ were 
found busts of Diana and Apollo and some 
frescoes. Out of some 4oo frescoes in 
Herculaneum, now in Naples Museum, only 
a dozen are life-size pictures, and these come 
from public buildings. 

The importance of the Herculaneum dis- 
coveries lies in the character and condition 
of the antique bronzes. Compared with 
some of these, the Marcus Aurelius of the 
Capitol is modern, the 4oxer in the Baths of 
Diocletian a piece of brutal realism of a late 
period of Greek art, the exquisite bronzes of 
the Etruscan Museum in Florence mere 
fragments. We have nothing really com- 
parable with them except the bronze horses 
of St. Mark’s at Venice. 

Perhaps the most striking of these bronzes, 
in some respects, are the five Actresses or 
Dancers which were found in the southern 
portico of the garden of the House of the 


I αΆιν υυννδοθοσν ον 
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Papyri. 
possibly originals. The pose and balance of 
the figures are graceful ; the Doric robes fall 
in straight, stiff folds, yet reveal the curves 
and lines of the form beneath: the variety 
and realism in the treatment of the hair are 
admirable, and if the enamel eyes that have 
been inserted scarcely add to the beauty 
they certainly enhance the life-like effect of 
the fine, stately figures. For sheer beauty, 
the so-called Head of Dionysus or Head 
of Flato is unsurpassed. ‘The expressive 
head might well be that of the greatest of 
the pre-Christian mystics, or of Dionysus, 
pondering over the mysteries known to the 
initiate, and revealed under the fierce 
symbolism of the Bacchic revels. The 
treatment of the beard and the abundant 
hair that seems to resist the gentle pres- 
sure of the broad fillet that binds it, the 
modelling of the cheek and brow and the 
delicate curves of the lips are a revelation in 
the art of bronze working. 

Passing over many life-like portrait-busts, 
we come to a series of ‘ideal heads,’ and 
under this category might well come several 
busts to which names have been applied 
without any foundation. They are all Greek 
in type; they are all of ideal beauty; 
they are all different in technique—in the 
treatment of the hair, in the proportions of 
the face. They are all different in type— 
including the effeminate, oriental beauty of 
the so-called Ptolemy Soter, the inexpressive 
loveliness of the slightly heavy-jawed, low- 
browed, wide-eyed youth, the Doryphorus, 
and the Archaic Apollo, whose significance 
almost makes us forget its beauty. The 
head, with its brooding eyes, with its extra- 
ordinary vitality expressed even in the wild 
locks that cluster about the neck, seems 
the one perfect expression of the sun god, 
of the god of swift death, of the god who 
inspired the raving priestess on her tripod. 
This head was found in the garden of the 
House of the Papyri, which possibly belonged 
to Lucius Calpurnius Piso. On the coins of 
the Calpurnian family appears a devitalized 
and conventionalized version of this head. 

The marbles discovered in Herculaneum 
do not possess the unique interest of the 
bronzes. The two equestrian statues of 


They are certainly Greek, and . 


Balbus, father and son, are _ interesting 
because, with the exception of the Marcus 
Aurelius, such statues are almost unknown 
till we come to the days of Donatello’s great 
statue in Padua. 

Such discoveries in the past awaken keen - 
anticipation as to the results of future 
excavations. The zeal and enterprise of 
the Italian Government render it possible 
that immediate excavations may be under- 
taken in Italy, and that Herculaneum is 
to be the spot selected. What treasures 
might not a second ‘villa’ yield? In her 
buried ruins Italy holds the history of the 
ancient world: she was the inspiration of 
the middle ages: she was the foster-mother 
of the Renaissance ; and in this twentieth 
century all Europe is ready to sympathize 
with her in her arduous enterprise, which 
may reveal fresh visions of beauty—may 
add, as it were, a few more letters to those 
unwritten words that shall spell for us some 
more of the secrets of history and archae- 


ology. Such discoveries belong to no 
nation, and no time. 
E. R. BARKER. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT AUTHORITIES 
ON HERCULANEUM. 
I. CONTEMPORARY AUTHORITIES. 
A.— Covering the whole period 
I. Michele Ruggiero,! Storia degh Scavi di 
Ercolano ricomposta sui documenti  superstiti, 


Naples, 1885. 

(Most of the original sketches and plans are 
published in this book, together with ἃ brief 
introduction. ) 

2. The Reports of the Reale Accademia Ercolanese 
containing reproductions of the bronzes and frescoes 
found: published by Bayardi in Le Antichita di 
Ercolano esposte in nine volumes : 1757-1792. 

3. Bayardi, Catalogo degli Antichi Monumenti, 
Naples, 1755. 

(This is the foundation for all other catalogues. It 
is arranged without classification, and there are few 
indications of place and date. ) 

4. In the Museo Nazionale are some hundred 
unpublished plates, containing reproductions of the 
marbles among other things. Nothing is published 
here that did not come from the Museum at Portici. 

5. Three volumes of Records for 1753—1804. 


1 Sometime Director of the Excavations. 
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B.—for Special Periods. 


1738-1741. 
1. The reports of Alcubierre made for Charles ITI. 
(These are inadequate and confused. ) 


1741-1749. 

2. We have only a few notices of Members of the 
Academy for 1744, and by Bardet for 1745. 

3. Fiorelli made several copies of reports, including 
reports for the years 1748 and 1749, for which we 
have no original documents. : 

4. Marcello di Venuti, Descriztone delle prime 
Scoperte del? antica citta di Ercolano, Rome, 1748. 

5. A. F. Gori, Symbolae litterariae, Florence and 
Rome, 1748-1754. 

(Containing Admiranda antiguitatum Herculan- 
enstum. ) 

6. Notizie del memorabile scoprimento dell antica 
cttta αἱ Ercolano, Florence, 1748. 

(Letters by various authors dated 1738-1748.) 

7. Darthenay, Mémoire sur la Ville Souterraine, 
Paris, 1748. 

(A brief and excellent little account.) 

8. Cochin et Bellicard, Odservations sur les An- 
tiguités αἱ Herculanum, Paris, 1754.) 

(The English translation, with additional plates, is 
wrongly dated 1753.) 


1750-1764. 

1. Weber’s Reports made for Alcubierre which 
cover nearly the entire period, and some remnants 
of a private register covering a small portion of the 
period. 

2. Alcubierre’s reports for a portion of this period. 

3. Paderni’s Reports made for the Minister Tanucci 
entitled Wota di Metalli ed altre cose antiche che st 
trovano net Reali Scavamenti dal 1756-1780. 

4. Preceding this was another volume. Of this 
we have a small portion for October, 1752—August, 
1753, entitled Prima Nota consegnata a Sua Maesta. 

5. Paderni was in frequent correspondence with 
English travellers. This correspondence is found in 
Philosophical Transactions, London. Vols. 48, 49, 
50, 7.6., for the years 1752-1753. 

6. Reports of Giuseppe di Corcoles. 

(Covering a short period only.) 

7. Two catalogues of La Vega of the bronzes and 
sculpture found 1750-1765. 

(Incomplete and copied from Weber.) 


1764-1780. 
Reports of Corcoles, of Paderni, of Alcubierre, of 
Canart, of La Vega. 


1828-1861. 
Reports of Carlo Bonucci. 


1861-1871. 
Reports of Giuseppe Fiorelli, and Pagano. 


1871-1884. 
Reports of Galella. 
Giornale degli Scavi di Pompei, pubblicato da 
Giuseppe Fiorelli, 1861-1865. 
(It contains a reprint in Vol. 8 of some unedited 


manuscripts by La Vega, in the Archivio del Museo 
Nazionale.) 

Much of this publication was suppressed by the 
Government. i 

Rosini, Dzssertationzs Isagogicae. 

(Published by the Academy in 1797.) 


II.—LATER AUTHORITIES. 
A.—Bibliography. 

1. Furcheim, Bzbhografia di Pompet, Ercolano e 
Stabia, Naples. 1891. 

(Every work on the subject, including the most - 
worthless, arranged in alphabetical order.) ¢ 
2. Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, ts Life 

London, 1904. 

(The Bibliography contains some useful inform- 
ation. ) 

3. Indice Generale det Lavori pubblicati dal 1757 
al 1902, published by &. Accademia di Archeologia, 
lettere e belle Artie R. Accademia Ercolanese, Naples, 
1903. 

(A complete bibliography of the publications of the 
Society from 1757-1902 arranged under the names of 
the authors and also of the subjects. ) 

4. Castaldi, Della R. Accademia Ercolanese, 
Naples, 1840. 

(An account of the Academy at Naples.) 

5. Ettore Gabrici,! Azbiografia LErcolanese, in 
Bollettino @ Arte, Rome, 1907. Fasc. VII. 


B.—General Work. 


1. Domenico Comparetti e Giulio de Petra: La 
Villa Ercolanese det Pisonz, ¢ suot monumenté e la 
sua biblioteca, Turin, 1883. 

(An invaluable account of the Villa of the Papyri, 
with plates, catalogue, and the original authorities for 
the period. ) 

2. De Jorio, Notzzze sugli Scavi di Ercolano, 
Naples, 1827. 

3. Piranesi, Zeatro di Ercolano, Paris, 1836. 

(Excellent plans, elevations, and restorations. ) 

4. F. Mazois, Les δ μέρες de Pompe (continued by 
Gau. Excellent plans and restorations of the Theatre 
of Herculaneum. Paris, 1824-38). 

5. Sir William Drummond and Robert Walpole, 
Herculanesia, London, 1810. 

6. Beloch, Campanien, Berlin, 1879. 

(Excellent general account of Herculaneum.) 

ἡ. Breton, Pompeta décrite... suivé d'une Notice 
sur Herculanum, Paris, 1869. 

(Useful for the nineteenth century excavations. ) 

8. Auguste Mau (translated by Kelsey), Pompezz, 
Its Life and Art, London, 1904. 

(There is a good deal that bears on Herculaneum.) 

9. Gaston Boissier, Promenades Archéologiques. 
Essay on Pompeii, Paris, 1887. 

(Useful general idea of the period and its artistic 
products. ) 

10. Carlo Bonucci, Zrcolano, Naples, 1885. 


C.—On the History and the Eruption. 


1. Furcheim, Bzs/iografia del Vesuvio, Naples, 1897. 
2. Michele Ruggiero, Della eruzione del Vesuvio 


and Art, 


1 My own bibliography was completed before this 
appeared. 
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newt anno 79, published in Pompez e la regione 
sotterrata dal Vesuvio nell? anno 79, Naples, 1879. 

3. Beulé, Ze Drame du Vesuve, Paris, 1872. 

(For the eruption and description of life in the 
Campania. ) 


D.—Sculptures and Frescoes. 


1. Inventoriesland Catalogues of the Naples Museum 
based on Bayardi’s. Compiled in 1820, 1849, 1870, 
1906, 

2. In Furcheim’s Azd/iografia is a complete list of 
books, dealing with the entire collection at Naples 
Museum. 

(Some of these have beautiful engravings, but the 
letterpress is usually worthless. ) 

3. Reproductions of Works of Art found at Hercu- 
laneum have been published with letterpress in 
various languages by Péroli & Piranesi (1804-6) 
Martyn and Lettice (1773), Barré and Roux (1851), 
Withelm Zahn (with coloured plates) in Dze Schonsten 
Ornamente und merkwiirdigsten Gemdlde aus... 
Herkulanum.... Berlin, 1827-1859. 

And in Reale Museo Borbonico (1824-1857). 

(Those of later date supplement the publication by 
the Real. Ac. Ercol.) There are some fine drawings 
of the Frescoes in W. Ternite, Wandgemdalde von 
Pompei und Herkulanum, 1839. 

4. Winckelmann, Recuezl de Lettres sur les découv- 
ertes faites ἃ Herkulanum. 1784. Paris. — 

(Translated from the German of 1764.) 

And several othe: works by the same author. 

5. Helbig, Untersuchungen tiber die Campanische 
Wandmaleret, Leipsic, 1873. 

, Wandgemalde der vom Vesuv verschiitteten 
Stadte Campaniens, Leipsic, 1868. 

6. Mau, Geschichte der decorativen Wandmaleret 
zx Pompet, Berlin 1882. 

7. Wickhoff, Roman Art, translated by Mrs. Arthur 
Strong, London, 1901. 

(For Pompeian wall paintings. ) 

8. Furtwingler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture 
{translated by Eugénie Sellers), London, 1895. 

(Many of the Herculaneum sculptures are noticed 
in this book.) 

9. Collignon, Histotre de la Sculpture Grecque, 
Paris, 1897. 

10. Rayet, Monuments de? Art Antique, Paris, 1880. 

(Good reproductions of many of the Herculaneum 
sculptures, with letterpress by various authors. ) 

11. Bernoulli, Gréechische Ikonographie, Munich, 
Ι90ΟΙ. 
(With bibliography: for the identification of the 
busts. ) 

12. Bernoulli, Romische Tkonographie, 4 vols. Stutt- 
gart, 1882-1894. 

(For the identification of the busts. ) 

13. Visconti, /conographie Grecque. 

Iconographie Romaine. 


Paris, 1808- 
1820. 
(Also Braun and Arndt, Brunn, Baumeister, etc. ) 


F.—ZJnscriptions. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Volume X. Pt. I. 
pp- 156-170. Edited by Mommsen. Berlin, 1883. 


G.—FPertodical Publications. 


There are a number of excellent monographs scat- 
tered among the publications of the various learned 
societies. They chiefly deal with the sculpture. The 
most important publications in which these mono- 
graphs occur are :— 

1. Mitthetlungen des Deutschen Archiiologischen 
Instituts in Athen, 1878. 

2. Archiologische Zeitung, 1876, 1880. 

3. Bullettino del? Commissione Archeologica Co- 
munale di Roma, 1876, 1881. Rome 1829-1885. 

4. Mitthetlungen des Katserlich Deutschen Archio- 
logischen Instituts, Rimische Abtheilung, for 1888, 
1891, and 1894, 1889, 1895, 1898, 1900, 1902. 
(Berlin, Rome, 1886: in progress. Referred to as 
Ist. Arch. Germ.) 

5. Jahrbuch des Katserlich Deutschen Archéologi- 
schen Instituts. (Rome, 1885, in progress. Vols. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10.) 

6. ZTrzbuna of Rome: various articles by Prof. 
Dall’ Osso, 1907. 

7. Nuova Antologia: articles by Prof. Dall’ Osso. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HERCULANEUM PAPYRI. 


1. Relaztone sut Papirt Eyrcolanese by Prof. 
Domenico Comparetti, being a paper read in 1878 
before the Aeale Accademia dei Lincei: published in 
1883 in La Viila Ercolanese dei Pisoni, by Ὁ. 
Comparetti and Giulio de Petra. 

(Followed by a catalogue of all the papyri un- 
published at that date.) 

2. A complete catalogue with notes as to size, 
condition, etc. of the 1806 rolls and fragments, by 
Dr. Emilio Martini, 1882. 

Printed in La Villa Ercolanese. 

3. Herculanensium Voluminum quae supersunt : 
Collectio Prior, 1793-1850, nine volumes. 

4. Herculanensitum Voluminum quae supersunt : 
Collectio Altera, 1862-1876, eleven volumes. 

5. Herculanensium Voluminum Pars Prima and 
Pars Secunda, 1824-1825, Clarendon Press : being a 
catalogue of the Oxford Papyri, together with a 
fac-simile of seven which appeared subsequently in 
the Collectio Prior and the Collectio Altera. 

6. Fragmenta Herculanensia by Walter Scott, 1885 : 
being a descriptive catalogue of the Oxford copies of 
the rolls, the text of three hitherto unpublished 
papyri, and an invaluable historical introduction. 

7. Herculaneum Fragments, 1891 : being printed 
from Hayter’s fac-similes in the Bodleian. It 
contains 36 plates of engravings of texts and 
alphabets. 

8. Herculaneum Fragments, 1889 : in nine volumes, 
being photographs of the Oxford fac-similes un- 
published at that date. There are photographs of 
82 papyri, and the volumes contain 827 pages. 

9. A Report upon the Herculaneum Manuscripts 
in a letter of 1800 and in a second letter to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, by the Rev. John Hayter, 
London, 1811. 

10. Philodemi Epicuret de Ira Liber, Theodor 
Gomperz, Leipsic, 1864, and other works edited by 
various scholars. 

11. Herkulanische 
Leipsic, 1865. 


Studien, Theodor Gomperz, 
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12. Oficina de’ Papiri Descritta, by A. de Jorio, 
1825. 

(An excellent general account of the finding of the 
papyri, their condition, the method of opening them, 
illustrated. ) 

13. WMotice sur les Manuscrits Trouvés ἃ Hercula- 
num, J. Boot, Amsterdam, 1841. (Supdlar) to De 
Jorio’s book.) 

14. Letters of Camzllo Pie: keeper οἵ the 
Museum at Portici to various correspondents, trans- 
lated and published in Philosophical Transactions, 
1753-1754. 

15. Ldinburgh Review, vol. xlviii, 1828, p 

16, Philosophical Transactions, 1821 
Humphrey Davy’s Paper). 


. 348. 
τὸς Sir 


THE PLANS. 


The Theatre. 

Of the Theatre we have records of twenty plans 
and drawings, of which most have been lost. 

Two only of these have been engraved on copper 
plate. 

The most interesting is Weber’s plan, dated 1747, 
published in the Bulletino Archeologico Napolitano, 
by Minervini, in 1861 (May) and reproduced by 
Ruggiero, Tav. iv. 

This plan gives the original subterranean ways 
made by the Prince d’Elbceuf in 1713. 

A second plan by Weber of 1751 gives the recon- 
struction of the Theatre (Ruggiero, Tav. iii.) 

A third plan correcting some of the inaccuracies of 
Weber’s plan is given by Ruggiero himself from 
measurements on the spot. (Ruggiero, Tav. iv.) 


Basilica, Temples, and Columbarium. 
For the Basilica and Columbarium we have the 


drawings of Cochin and Bellicard. (Ruggiero, Tav. 
Vili. viii.) | _ Cochin also gives a plan of the two Temples 


opposite the Basilica. Ruggiero, in his reproduction, 


reverses the position of the two. 


The Houses. 


For the houses at Resina, the plans of Bonucci 
(Ruggiero, Τὰν. xii.) 


General: Plans. 

For the general plan of the city we have Za Vega’s 
plan, reproduced in Ruggiero, Τὰν. ii. This is not 
the work of a single man, but the sum of the work of 
past engineers. : 

A useful plan of the modern district was made 
under the direction of La Vega (Ruggiero, Τὰν. i.) 

Weber gives a plan (printed in Ruggiero) of the 
Temple of the Mother of the Gods. 


The House of the Papyri. 

For the house of the Papyri we have the two 
original plans which were at first kept in the Grande 
Archivio di Stato : of these the chief is Carlo Weber’s 
Plan. On this are marked the tunnels made in the 
excavation, the more important pillars to support the 
superincumbent mass, and the precise position of the 
statues excavated, and an indication of the nature of 
the floors (mosaic or marble). 

It was begun in July 1750: in 1758 it was aban- 
doned, but the position of the statues is only marked 
up to the year 1754 ; about half the total number of 
statues are marked in Weber’s plan. He also accom- 
panied his map with explanatory notes. The map is 
reproduced in Comparetti’s monograph, ‘who has 
added in red the position of the remaining statues 
from other rough plans, and documentary evidence. 

E. R. BARKER. 


ON THE PAEANS OF PINDAR. 


(GRENFELL AND Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part V, Pp. 24-81.) 


1 I ὀδυνηρά. 

It would be more prudent to write ὀδυναρά 
here than to change, as the editors do, the 
Doric γινώσκομαι into the Attic γιγνώσκομαι 
at iv 22 and 23. 

oh Se 

The editors supply [φίλ)ιππον ; but the 
transcript shows a gap of four letters, so the 
epithet was more probably [πλάξ]ιππον or 
seeeOl. vi 85 πλάξιππον ἃ Θήβαν 
ἔτικτεν (SO Hes. scut. 24 Βοιωτοὶ πλήξιπποι) 
and Pyth. 


ἀγυιαῖς. 


.]ἰππὸν ἄστυ Θήβας. 


[λεύκ]ιππον : 


ix 83 λευκίπποισι Καδμείων ... 


ii 97 [Πδο]ν av’ εὔοδμον. 
So the editors; but evoduos would be a 
strange epithet for Pindus, and there does 


not seem to be room for so many letters : 
the gaps before the next eight lines are of 
the same dimensions, and their contents are 
either four letters or three, 98 vaco or vac, 
29 edt or καλυ, and so on. [Δᾶλο]ν there- 
fore is more likely (Callim. hymn. iv 300 
᾿Αστερίη θυόεσσα) ; but this clause, like the 
next, may refer to Delphi, and then [ναὸ]ν 
would be suitable (Ol. vii 32 εὐώδεος ἐξ 
ἀδύτου, Callim. epigr. 53 4 εὐώδης... νηός). 


iv 32-36 
τὸ δὲ οἴκοθεν ἄστυ κα[ὶ ἅλικες] 
καὶ συγγένει᾽ ἀνδρὶ φ[(λ’ ὥστε καὶ] 
στέρξαι - ματ[αί]ων δὲ [μάκαρ ἀνδρῶν] 
ἑκὰς ἐόντων λόγο[ν ἄν]ακτος Εὐξαν[τίου] 
ἐπαίνεσα 
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The editors’ supplements in the first two 
verses are evidently uncertain, but I have 
nothing better to offer: the next sentence 
they translate ‘in happiness remote from 
foolish men I praise the words of lord 
Euxantius.’ The speaker’s seclusion from 
human folly has no bearing on the context ; 
and the editors, to procure this sense, have 
abolished a stop which stands in the papyrus 
after ἐόντων. Pindar is preaching from the 
text there’s no place like home, and he praises 
Melampus and Euxantius, who would not 
quit their native soil for a throne in Argos 
or in Crete. He wrote therefore something 
of this sort : 

ματαίων δ᾽ ἐϊπλετ᾽ ἔρως τῶν] 
ἑκὰς ἐόντων. 

The construction of ματαίων is like Eur. 
Bacch. 400 sq. μαινομένων οἵδε τρόποι Kai 
κακοβούλων παρ᾽ ἔμοιγε φωτῶν : the sense 
resembles Pyth. iii 20 sqq. ἤρατο τῶν 
ameEOvTwWY* ola καὶ πολλοὶ πάθον " | ἔστι δὲ 
φῦλον ἐν ἀνθρώποισι ματαιότατον, | ὅστις 
φῦλον 
here might suggest ματαίων δ᾽ ἔθνος ἐρᾷ], but 
Pindar would have said ἔραται. 

Now comes the λόγος, which should be 
written thus : 


αἰσχύνων ἐπιχώρια παπταίνει τὰ πόρσω. 


ad λόγον ἄνακτος Εὐξαντίου 35 
ὁ ἐπαίνεσα, [Kpyr lav μαιομένων ὃς ἀναίνετο 
7 αὐταρχεέϊν, πολίων δ᾽ ἑκατὸν πεδέχειν 

& μέρος ἕβδομον Πασιφάας «σὺν;» υἱ- 

h οἷσι" τέρας 8 ἑὸν εἷ- 

Z nev σφι" τρέω τοι πόλεμον 40 
J Διὸς Ἐννοσίδαν τε βαρύκτυπον, 

a χθόνα τοί ποτε καὶ στρατὸν ἁθρόον 

ὁ πέμψαν κεραυνῷ τριόδοντί τε 

¢ ἐς τὸν βαθὺν Τάρταρον, ἐμὰν μα- 

d τέρα λιπόντες καὶ ὅλον οἶκον εὐερκέα. 45 

ὁ ἔπειτα πλούτου πειρῶν μακάρων τ᾽ ἐπιχώριον 
J τεθμὸν πάμπὰν ἐρῆμον ἀπωσάμενος 

g& μέγαν ἄλλοθι κλᾶρον ἔχω ; λίαν 

h μοι [δέο]ς ἔμπεδον εἴ- 

i ἡ κεν 50 
Here the editors have restored ἀνα[ίνετο] in 
36 and a letter or two elsewhere: the 
supplements between brackets in 36, 38, 49, 
are my own. 

In 36 they supply ératveo,’ ἁ[λίκ]ων, which 
neither suits the sense nor fills the lacuna 
nor corresponds to the metre of 46. In my 


reading the short final vowel is lengthened 
by position as in 48 ἄλλοθι κλᾶρον, vi 89 
Πολιάδι πρό, 92 δὲ χρυσέους, 135 ἀπὸ προθύρων, 
ix 37 τε φρενός I do not know what the 
editors mean when they say at 11 67 εὐαγορί- 
αισι(ν) φλέγει that ‘the final ν is necessary 
for the metre’: Pindar may have preferred 
to add it, but that is another matter. 

Their dealings with 39 and 49 have a 
curious interest as showing how much harm 
it is possible to do by a little alteration. 
They have only added one letter and sub- 
tracted another, writing viotow for vioto. and 
[πῶ]ς for [...]s, yet they have twice cor- 
rupted the metre and once destroyed the 
sense. My σὺν in 38, though metrically 
indispensable, is grammatically superfluous ; 
but the same pleonasm occurs in Soph. 
El. 1168 ξὺν σοὶ μετεῖχον τῶν ἴσων. 
(between o and w) would more easily be 
lost than ἅμ᾽. 

τέρας ἕόν in 39 means ‘his own miraculous 
experience’, the earthquake in Ceos and the 
escape of his mother’s house, which was not 
a πάγκοινον τέρας like the eclipse of the sun 
in 1X) 10.0 50" Vill 34. SG: 
ὑπναλέον, ‘told her wondrous dream.’ 

The next four lines, 50-53, are preserved, 
if you can call it -preservation, in Plut. de 
exil. c. 9 (frag. 154) as follows: ἐλαφρὰν 


, , 324 Ν Ν Us 
κυπάρισσον φιλέειν ἐᾶν δὲ νομὸν Κρήτας περι- 


N 
συν 


ἔειπε... τέρας 


δαίων: ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὀλίγον μὲν γᾶς δέδοται, ὅθεν 
ἄδρυς, πενθέων δ᾽ οὐκ ἔλαχον οὐδὲ στασίων. 
The first two appear in the papyrus, securely 
established by antistrophic correspondence, 
under this very different aspect : 


Ζ ἔα, φρὴν, κυπάρισσ- 50 
- Ν X ‘ fue 
J σον, ἔα δὲ νομὸν περιδάϊον. 


Of the next two nothing is left but what seems 
to be a marginal note containing the remains 
of δέδοται (with θα- or θω- following) and of 
λάχον (with @ over x). But here begins an 
epode ; and at 21 sqq. we possess another 
epode beginning thus : 


ἦ τοι καὶ ἐγὼ σ[κόπ]ελον ναίων δια 
γινώσκομαι μὲν ἀρεταῖς ἀέθλων 
Ἑλλανίσιν, γινώσκομαι δὲ καὶ 


μοῖσαν παρέχων ἅλις" 


so that the scheme of metre is no longer 
quite unknown to us. Looking down from 
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this post of vantage we can see that our 
predecessors put far too much trust in the MS 
tradition, which was more corrupt than any- 
one ventured to suspect. The editors take 
occasion to remark that ‘the passage affords 
a good illustration of the precariousness of 
the attempt to emend lyrics: where the metre 
is uncertain.’ What it really illustrates is 
the precariousness, in sucha case, of attempt- 
ing either to emend lyrics or to interpret 
them: ἐλαφράν and φιλέειν, though mere 
figments of the scribes, have been gravely 
explained by commentators. But this latter 
lesson is one which the editors, like true 
Britons, are not anxious to inculcate. Error 
as error provokes no dislike ; it only becomes 
unwelcome when it takes the form of conjec- 
ture. Still, truisms, and even the pleasant 
halves of truisms, have at any rate the merit 
of being true; and the little homily, so far 
as it runs, is sound and sensible: the 
attempt to emend lyrics without knowing 
their metre is undeniably precarious, almost 
as precarious as the attempt (not infrequently 
made) to emend prose. Yet the editors 
engage in it: instead of practising what they 
preach, they attempt to emend this lyric, 
whose metre is still uncertain. They write 
ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὀλίγον δέδοται, θάμνος δρυός. 52 
οὐ πενθέων δ᾽ ἔλαχον, οὐ στασίων' 
and the correction of the second verse is 
excellent : if ever it were copied into a prose 
work it was predestined to assume the form 
it now wears in Plutarch. But how did the 
editors ascertain the length of the first verse ἢ 
In the corresponding verse 21 the papyrus 
breaks off after δια, and it must not be 
assumed that the missing piece was blank : 
everything points the other way. διαγινώσκο- 
μαι is less natural and appropriate than the 
simple verb ; the anaphora is spoilt by the 
preposition; σκόπελον would be all the 
better for an epithet ; and lastly the text of 
the corresponding verse is ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὀλίγον μὲν 
yas δέδοται ὅθεν ἄδρυς. In short the δια of 
21 is probably the residue of an adjective: 
what that adjective was we cannot tell; and 
consequently the attempt to emend 52 is 
precarious. It ought I think to be left in 
this form, 


ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὀλίγον δέδοται μὲν yas, ὅθεν ἄδρυς" 


for it will then tally with 21 as far as 21 
reaches: the scribes of Plutarch were sure 
to rearrange the words in their natural order, 
ὀλίγον μὲν yas δέδοται, just as they rearranged 
the words of 53. As for the end of the line, 
διάζσαμον] in 21 would make the two verses 
equal, but ὅθεν ἄδρυς still remains a mystery. 

Another mystery to me is the νομὸν περι- 
δάϊον of 51; but this too the editors have 
solved to their own satisfaction : they trans- 
late it ‘the pastures of Ida’, mistaking © 
περιδάϊον (LL ὦ Ὁ) for wepidatov (9. _ Ὁ} 
Metre :and prosody indeed are not their 
forte: they mark as short the last syllable of 
Ἔρινύν and the first of Πυθωνόθεν ; the 
middle syllable of Touapov they mark as 
long ; they observe at vi 96 ‘a is long in 
ἀϊστοῦν in the only other Pindaric instance, 
Pyth. iii 37’, 1.6. in the augmented aorist 
ἀΐστωσεν ; and at vi 119 they say that the 
reading xrave-| μεν τεμένεϊ would be metrical 
as an equivalent to δέ μοι | γλῶσσα μέλιτος, 
apparently believing with Jebb that short 
syllables can be lengthened by breaking 
words in half. Their knowledge of the 
many different matters which their labours 
oblige them to handle is, considering its 
range and variety, remarkably accurate, and 
it would be unreasonable to complain that 
they are not accomplished metrists ; but it is 
clear that in their case the precariousness of 
attempting to emend lyrics is not confined 
to places where the metre is uncertain. 


vi 16, 17. 


Δελφῶν κόραι χθονὸς ὀμφαλὸν 
παρὰ σκιόεντα μελπόμεναι. 


The σκιόεντα οὗ 17 gives UU _ ὦ ὕπεῖε the 
answering verses 99 and 139 have U__vV, 
and the modern school of metrists will rejoice 
over it more than over ninety and nine just 
correspondences. I think that every such 
anomaly is jealously to be scrutinised, and 
here I note that conformity can be restored 
as easily as usual by writing σκιάεντα. This, 
though not the common, is yet the regular 
form (like ποιάεις, πετράεις, αἰγλάεις, ἀλκάεις, 
αὐδάεις, κνισάεις, λαχνάεις, μορφάεις, τιμάεις, 
τολμάεις, φωνάεις, χαιτάεις), and is mentioned 
by Choeroboscus ; σκιόεις is an abnormality, 
created by the needs of epic metre and the 


ee 


ale 
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false analogy of words like σκοτόεις, and 
disapproved by Aristarchus, who altered 
σκιόεντα tO σκιόωντα in the text of Homer. 
Pindar employs it once, in the epic phrase 
ὀρέων σκιοέντων at Pyth. ix 34; but there was 
nothing to prevent him from using the true 
form beside the false, as θυόεις was used 
beside θυήεις. He often in these adjectives 
contracts the two syllables -aevr- into one, 
but Aaxvdevra has its full length at Pyth. 1 
19, τιμάεντες at Isth. ΠῚ 25, and αὐδάεντα in 


frag. 194. 
vi 62-65. 
θύεται yap ἀγλαᾶς ὑπὲρ πανελ- 
λάδος, avre Δελφῶν 
ἔθνος εὔξατο λι- 


pad Ole τ 5} 


The editors print Πανελλάδος with a 
capital and translate it ‘All-Hellas’, Pindar 
wrote Greek, so πανελλάδος is an adjective : 
it agrees with some such noun as €opras, to 
which also the relative avre refers. The 
Delphians are here said to have founded the 
Pythian games in fulfilment of a vow made in 
time of famine. 


vl 76-80. 
ἤνεγκε [Uv — Διομή-] 
Sea πάϊς [Zyvos .... ... -] 
ὃν éuBal Adv ἰὸν ἔσχε μάχας] 


Πάρ[ι]ος ἑ[καβόλος βροτη-] 
σίῳ déuai θεός. 80 


Here the editors’ restoration of 79 is 
admirable, but their unhappy thought of 
Diomede at 76 has made them miss the 
sense of it. They say ‘cf. Iliad A 369 sqq. 
Homer, however, does not ascribe the 
wounding of Diomedes by Paris to any 
special intervention of Apollo.’ Very true: 
the person wounded by Apollo in the guise 
of Paris was Achilles (Hyg. fab. 107 ‘ Apollo 
iratus, Alexandrum Parin se simulans, talum, 
quem mortalem habuisse dicitur, percussit 
et occidit’), and to that event does the whole 
passage 78-86 refer: the ἄφαρ of 81 is no 
hindrance. Diomede could only appear in 
76 as one of the pair who fetched Achilles 
from Scyros ; but the lacuna more probably 
contains something like [θρασυμή]δεα πάϊς 
[Ζηνὸς Αἰακίδαν]. 


vi 87-91. 
ὅσσα τ᾽ ἔριξε λευκωλένῳ 
ΝΜ σ΄ , > / 
ἄκναμπτον Ἥρᾳ μένος ἀντερείδων, 
΄ , ‘ 4 
ὅσα τε Πολιάδι . πρὸ πόνων 
δέ κε μεγάλων Δαρδανίαν go 
ἔπραθον, εἰ μὴ φύλασσεν ᾿Απόλλων. 


The editors render πρὸ πόνων μεγάλων ‘in 
return for their great pains’ and exert 
themselves to support this use of πρός But 
it seems clear that the words mean ‘before 
ever the long war came to pass.’ In 
Pyth. i 54 we have Πριάμοιο πόλιν πέρσεν, 
τελεύτασέν τε πόνους Aavaois, and in Nem. vii 
35 54. Πριάμου 


᾿Ξ, -“ Ἂς . ΄ 
πράθεν, | TQ και Aavaot πονήῆσαν. 


πόλιν Νεοπτόλεμος ἐπεὶ 


Vi 109--117. 
σχεδὸν δὲ Τομάρου Μολοσσίδα γαῖαν 
ἐξίκετ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἀνέμους ἔλαθεν ᾽ IIo 
οὐδὲ τὸν εὐρυφαρέτραν ἑκαβόλον᾽ 
ἄ[μο]σε[ν δὲ θ]εός" 
γεραιὸν ὃς Πρίαμον 
πρὸς ἑρκεῖον ἤναρε βωμὸν ἐ- 
πενθορόντα, μή νιν εὔφρον᾽ ἐς οἴ μ]ον ταϑ 
μήτ᾽ ἐπὶ γῆρας ἱξέ- 
μεν βίου. 

112. The corresponding verse, 51, is 
ταῦτα θεοῖσι μέν, and the editors, to make 
them match, invoke synizesis in both places. 
But this necessity they have brought upon 
themselves : write 


ὄ[μο]σε [yap θ]εός. 


115. Not this weak metaphorical οἴ[μ]ον, 
but εὔφρον᾽ és οἴϊκ]ον: see 105 sqq. οὔτε 
ματέρ᾽ ἔπειτα κεδνὰν ἔϊδεν, οὔτε πατρωΐαις ἐν 
ἀρούραις ... . ὅμιλον ἔγειρε; 
Iliad v 686 sqq. ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλον ἐγώ ye | 


Μυρμιδόνων .. 


νοστήσας οἰκόνδε φίλην ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν | εὐ - 
φρανέειν ἄλοχόν τε φίλην καὶ νήπιον υἱόν, 
Lucr. iii 894 ‘iam iam non domus accipiet te 
laeta’. 

vl 117-120. 

ἀμφιπόλοις δὲ 

[-Ἴυρ[. > .]περὶ τιμᾶν 

[δηρι]αζόμενον κτάνεν 

ἐν [τεμέ]νεὶ φίλῳ γᾶς παρ᾽ ὀμφαλὸν εὐρύν. 

Pindar recurs to the story of Neoptolemus’ 
death at Delphi in Nem. vil 42 κρεῶν vw 
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ὑπὲρ μάχας ἔλασεν ἀντιτυχόντ᾽ ἀνὴρ μαχαίρᾳ, 
and the scholia say that in so doing he 
sought to remove an ambiguity in the present 
passage, which they quote as ἀμφιπόλοισι 
μαρνάμενον μυρίαν περὶ τιμάν (1.6. wupiav... 
τιμᾶν. The Aeginetans, supposing the 
words to mean περὶ χρημάτων, were angry 
that an Aeacid should be represented as try- 
ing to plunder Delphi ; so Pindar explained 
that they really meant περὶ νομιζομένων 
τιμῶν τοῖς Δελφοῖς, i.e. περὶ κρεῶν. ‘Therefore, 
and because μυριᾶν gave no sense, Boeckh 
conjectured μοιριᾶν, a word not otherwise 
known, but supposed to mean μοιριδιᾶν. 
The editors say ‘the papyrus proves the 
antiquity of the mis-spelling μυριᾶν. It 
proves rather that Boeckh changed the 
wrong letter and ought to have written κυριᾶν 
περὶ τιμᾶν, their rightful and lawful per- 
quisites: how naturally this would be ex- 
plained by νομιζομένων may be seen from 
Dem. 954 (36 32) ὡμολόγεις kupiws δόντος 
τοῦ πατρὸς TOD σοῦ κατὰ τοὺς νόμους 
αὐτὴν γεγαμῆσθαι. Neoptolemus’ own just 
demand for his father’s armour is described 
by Sophocles Phil. 63 with the words κυρίως 
αἰτουμένῳ, and Oed. Col. 915 τὰ τῆσδε τῆς 
γῆς κύρια means the same as νόμιμα. 

The papyrus has a marginal variant ἸΠυθιᾶν, 
seemingly a mere conjecture ; it also has a 
scholium, left in a strange condition by the 
editors, which should be written thus: ἤτοι 
τῶν κρεῶν, ἃ διαρπαζόντων συνήθως τῶν ἄλλων 
ἐδυσχέραινε καὶ ἐκώλυε, διὸ καὶ ἀνήρηται" ἢ 
τῶν χρημάτων, ἃ διαρπάζων εἰς ἐκδικίαν τοῦ 
πατρὸς ἀνῃρέθη. 

ΙΧ. 

ζ ἀμάχανον 
d ἰσχύν τ᾽ ἀνδράσι | καὶ σοφίας ὁδὸν 4 
€ ἐπίσκοτον. 


2 τινὸς, 

α ἢ καρποῦ φθίσιν, | ἢ νιφετοῦ σθένος 14 
€ ὑπέρφατον. 

Ζ (missing) 

ὦ ἐκράνθην ὑπὸ | δαιμονίῳ τινὶ 34 
ὁ λέχει. 

c Πύθι €]- 

ἃ [τῷ] Κάδμου στρατὸν | καὶ Ζεάθου πόλιν 44 
€ ἀκερσεκόμα. 


It will be observed that this, the fourth ὁ 


line of the two strophes and antistrophes, 
always ends with a short syllable, which is 
never lengthened by position nor followed by 
hiatus ; and that the end of the third line, 
wherever extant, obeys the same restriction. 
The fourth line therefore is apparently in 
synaphea with what precedes and follows, 
and is merely a scribe’s line, not a verse. 
The division of the verse lies where I have 
marked it and where it is revealed by the 
syllaba anceps. The first strophe and anti- 
strophe (frag. 107). were thus arranged by 
Blass as long ago as 1869. The editors 
have noticed, and marked in their scheme of 
metre, a similar division in the 6th line of 
the strophe of ii, and again in the 4th line 
of the epode; and yet again in the 13th and 
16th lines of the strophe of vi. 


In conclusion I note two passages which 
have a bearing on the text of other 
authors. The [σώϊφρονος ἄνθεσιν εὐνομίας of 
i ro supports Bacchyl. xiii 153 εὐνομία τε 
σαόφρων both against Jebb’s εὐνομίᾳ and 
against my σαοσίφρων ; and τὸ οἴκοθεν ἄστυ 
in iv 32 provides what the editors of 
Sophocles have not been able to find, a 
parallel to ἡ οἴκοι πόλις in Oed. Col. 759. 


A. E. HousMAN 


HELIOS-HADES. 


In a note to his illuminating Z/pis and 
Eros Mr. Cornford writes:1 ‘There is, I am 
told, some reason to identify Hades with the 
sun in the underworld.’ The reasons for this 
identification are indeed many, but the full 


1 C.R. xxi. 1907, No. 8, Dec. p. 228. 


cogency of some could only be felt after a 
detailed examination of Greek Ouranian 
mythology.? It must suffice for the moment 

2 For such an examination we confidently look to 
Mr. A. B. Cook, whose preliminary and deeply inter- 


esting studies on this subject have already appeared 
in the Classical Review in six articles under the title 


ων. ν᾿ 
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to show that certain obvious difficulties and 
anomalies, which have long been noted in 
the cult and mythology of Hades, dis- 
appear at once when he is seen to be the 
underworld sun, ἥλιος ἀνήλιος. 

This identity of Hades and Helios, which 
seems at first startling, is really the simplest 
thing in the world, and is indeed well-nigh 
world-wide. The sun rules all day long, but 
at night ‘ the moon and the stars govern the 
sky.’ What is the sun doing? Obviously 
he has gone to rule another kingdom in the 
west, in the shades below. We watch him go 
there in his splendour: βασιλεύει says the 
Greek of to-day, when the sun sets. The 
Babylonian underworld-god, Nergal, Mr. 
Johns kindly tells me, is first the local sun- 
god of Kutha; his name means only ‘hero 
great’ (Neru-gal, Neri-gal, Nergal) ; next he 
is the winter-sun-god; last, when depart- 
mentalism sets in and Marduk is supreme, 
Nergal goes down to be king of the Under- 
world, where already a queen like Persephone 
ruled the shades before him. 

We pass to Greece itself. Why is it that 
Hades, dread king of the Underworld, third 
in the mighty Homeric! Trinity of the sons 
of Kronos, has, in Greece, practically no 
cultus? To his home all men come: why 
do they not seek to placate him? It is not 
that he is worshipped under other and 
euphemistic titles, as  Plouton and 
Eubouleus ; it is not only or chiefly that he 
is identified with cheerless Thanatos. The 
reason is simpler, and primarily has nothing 
to do with death. It is merely that, as 
Pompey aptly observed to Sulla, ‘more 
people worship the rising than the setting 
sun,’ 2 


‘Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,’ 1903-1904, and in 
modified and amplified form under the title *‘ The 
European Sky-God’ in Folk Lore 1904-1906. Mr. 
Cook makes Hades at-Ans Zeus of the earth (ala), 
but he suggests that this notion of the bright sun-god 
dwelling in the dark earth may have been suggested 
by the fact that the sunset and the sun was regarded 
as a special manifestation of the ‘bright’ god. Mr. 
Cook is much more likely to be right on these 
matters than I am, but I would suggest that it is 
simpler, and I think more natural, to begin with the 
sun, and perhaps end with him. The ‘ earth-Zeus’ 
does not commend himself to me as primitive. 

1 7]. xv. 189. 

2 Plut. Vt. Pomp. 14. 


The scholiast * is not, of course, correct 
when he says that there is not in any city an 
altar of Hades. The notable exception is 
instructive. At Elis there was a sacred pre- 
cinct and temple of Hades ; and Pausanias ἢ 
remarks, ‘The Eleans are the only people 
we know of who worship Hades.’ Why? 
Pausanias explains. The worship, it 
seems, came from Pylos on the coast of Elis. . 
Now we begin to understand. This western- 
most of Peloponnesian coasts was well 
named Py/os, the Gate-place of the setting 
sun, where day by day he went down into the 
Ionian sea. Hades stood by the Pylians in 
their fight against Herakles, and then it was 
he endured his famous and _— grievous 
wound.° 


τλῆ δ᾽ ᾿Αἴδης ἐν τοῖσι πελώριος ὠκὺν ὀιστόν, 
eS, © S5N as εν \ > ΄ 
εὖτέ μιν ωὑτὸς ἀνήρ, υἱὸς Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο 


ἐν Πύλῳ ἐν νεκύεσσι βαλὼν ὀδύνῃσιν ἔδωκεν. 


Commentators exhaust their energies in 
explaining why and at what point in his 
canonical ‘labours’ Herakles came to be at 
Pylos. It is more important to note that the 
whole Pylos legend is sun-mythology. Pindar 
(OZ. ix. v. 49) knew it. At Pylos Herakles 
is hard pressed, not only or chiefly by Hades 
but by Phoebus. 


ἤρειδέν TE μιν ἀργυρέῳ τόξῳ πολεμίζων 
Φοῖβος. 


Herakles wounds Hades in western Pylos 
with a swift arrow. Herakles going to still 
more western Tartessus, became, Apollo- 
dorus® tells us, too hot from the sun’s rays and 
drew his bow against the god. The scene 
occurs on ἃ black-figured vase-painting.’ 
Hades and Helios suffer the same onset. 
But why from Herakles? Apollodorus all 
unconsciously makes this ‘sonnenklar.’ 
Helios, he says, so admired the courage of 
Herakles that he gave him a golden cup 
in which MHerakles crossed the ocean. 


3 ad 71. ix. 158. 

ΖΕ Ls 

5 7ὼ ν. 395-7. For the view taken by Aristarchus 
of πύλῳ see Dr. Leaf ad loc. All that is necessary 
to note here is that there was evidently a primitive 
notion that at Py/os was the gate of the underworld. 

6 Apollod. 2. 5. 10. 2. Θερμαινόμενος δὲ ὑπὸ 
Ἡλίου κατὰ τὴν πορείαν τὸ τόξον ἐπὶ τὸν θεὸν 
ἐνέτεινεν. 

7 Roscher, Zex. s.v. Helios, p. 1995. 
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Helios had only one golden cup to give, the 
cup in which he himself sailed and slept at 
sunset. 


At night across the sea that wondrous bed 

Shell-hollow, beaten by Hephaistos’ hand, 

Of wingéd gold and gorgeous, bears his head 

Half-waking on the wave from eve’s red 
strand 

To the Ethiop shore, where steeds and 
chariot are, : 

Keen-mettled, waiting for the morning star. 1 


Such a gift was only from a Sun-god to a 
Sun-god — from Helios to MHerakles.? 
Herakles wounds Helios-Hades. The young 
sun uprising shoots his arrows at the old 
setting sun. 

A wall-painting at Vulci represents Hades 
seated on his throne holding a sceptre. On 
his head is a rayed crown, ‘not,’ says Dr. 
Drexler? in his eagerness to react against 
solar mythology, ‘to mark him as a solar 
being’ but as a ruler. Surely the simpler 
explanation is the better: Hades wears a 
rayed crown because he is Helios. On 
another Etruscan wall-painting *—a class of 
monument too often neglected as _ not 
‘classical’—Hades wears for cap a beast’s 
head. This headdress has puzzled archae- 
ologists ; but surely it is mysterious no more, 
if we remember the lion headdress of 
Herakles. Hades has also a cap of dark- 
ness, natural enough in any case, but doubly 
natural if he is the Sun, because as Sun he 
zs not dark, he decomes dark by putting on 
his cap. Nor does Hades alone wear 
the κυνέῃ "Αἴδος ἡλιοστερής. No doubt any 
and every god might find it useful, but it 
is significant that the xvvéy, which I believe 
to have been literally ἡλιοστερής, is an integral 
part of the myth of Perseus, most obviously 
solar of all solar heroes. 


1 Mimnermus frg. of Manno. I borrow Mr. 
Gilbert Murray’s lovely and literal translation. 

2 1 would guard against misunderstanding. Herakles 
has solar elements, but these do not exhaust his 
content: the same is true of Apollo, Odysseus, 
Orpheus, and even Dionysos. The reaction against 
solar mythology has led to the neglect of these 
elements. 

3 Roscher, Lex. s.v. Hades, p. 1806. 

4 Op. cit. p. 1807. 

5 See Usener, Gétternamen, Ὁ. 85. 


Hades, shadowy though he is, has two 
characteristics: he is noted for his horses 
and his herds. 

Let us take his horses first. The Homeric ὃ 
epithet ‘famous for foals’? 
confined strictly as it is to Hades, has always 
vexed commentators. Hades, dwelling in 
the underground, king over the strengthless 
heads of the dead, what had he to do with 
the neighing and the prancing of young 
horses? The puzzle about the horses began ἡ 
with the ancients. Pausanias§& is telling of 
the song which Pindar, appearing after -his 
death in a dream to an old woman, sang of 
Persephone. In this song, among the titles 
applied to Hades was that of ‘ golden reined’ 
(χρυσήνιος). ‘Why of course with reference 
to the Rape of Persephone’ (δῆλα ὡς ἐπὶ τῆς 
Κόρης τῇ ἁρπαγῇ) Modern commentators 
have been scarcely more exacting.? 

Such mythology, mythology which derives 
a fixed epithet from an incident obviously 
embarrassed by that epithet, is of the Noah’s 
Ark order, and should be kept for the 
nursery. Hades himself is a late and senti- 
mental intruder into the ancient ‘ Anodos 
Kathodos’?° myth of the Earth-Mother, and 
Maiden. The apparition of a golden chariot 
and swift deathless horses rising and rushing 
through the yawning cleft,!! though noisy and 
magnificent, is really absurd and irrelevant. 
Hades has been dragged into the story 
and with him clatters in his anomalous 
driving gear. The best is made of it but it 


κλυτόπωλος, 


77.5; 654; ‘ete. 

7 See Dr. Verrall, ‘ Death and the Horse,’ /.7.S. 
1898, xviii. p. 13. The meaning ‘famous for foals” 
serves my interpretation well—the young morning 
sun-god Helios has young horses. 

DIX, Oasis 

9 Except Dr. Verrall of. czt., whose beautiful 
κλιτόπωλος, haunts of the fallen, 1 reluctantly 
renounce. For other views, none of which content 
him, see Dr. Leaf ad 71]. 5. 654. Our latest authority 
Dr. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iii. p. 283 
writes ‘In spite of recent attempts at explanation, 
the origin of the epithet κλυτόπωλος remains doubt- 
ful; the traditional view that the god was called 
‘*famous for his steeds” just as Pindar styles him 
xpuonvios ‘‘the lord of the golden reins,” because he 
carried off Persephone in a stately chariot, is not 
convincing, but is as good as any that have been 
offered.’ 

10 See my Prolegomena, p. 276. 

1 Hom. Aymn. ad Cer. v. 17 and 375-382. 
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is a bad best. But amid much mythological 
confusion we thank the Hymn for one hint. 
Hades is even here, though the Hymn-writer 
probably does not know it, the Underworld 
Sun. Who heard the cry of the maiden 
when the Sun-god bore her below the earth ? 
Who but the Moon, Hekate of the Shining 
Veil,! as she sat ‘thinking delicate thoughts’ 
in her cave. To whom does she turn for 
help but to him who has done the deed he 
beheld—to Helios ? 

Hades has horses and chariot and golden 
reins because he is the sun. We are so used 
in modern poetry to Phoebus watering his 
steeds that we scarcely ask how he came by 
them. It was by slow stages, but every step 
can be made out and the process is instruc- 
tive. At first Helios was worshipped just for 
what he was, or rather what he looked, a 
disk in the skies. The image of the sun 
among the Paeonians, who, like other 
Thracian tribes, were great sun-worshippers, 
was, according to Maximus of Tyre,? a 
small disk on a long pole. As the sun was 
observed to move, it was easy to imagine the 
disk as a wheel, first solid, then spoked, then 
winged. To such a wheel was bound the 
sun and mistletoe hero Jxion.2 So long as 
the sun was conceived of as a wheel, he 
could be kept sympathetically going by 
rolling blazing wheels down hills, specially 
on Midsummer Day. But the wheel 
developed into a chariot and for the chariot 
there must needs be horses, horses young and 
strong. 


Surely the sun has laboured all his days 
And never any respite, steeds nor god.4 


Dr. Stengel® has collected the scattered 
and fairly numerous instances of the 
sacrifice of horses in ancient Greece. He 
comes to the conclusion that such sacrifices 


1 Op. cit. v. 25. For Hekate as the moon, see 
Sikes and Allen ad oc. 

2 Max. Tyr. 8. 8. ἄγαλμα δὲ Ἡλίου Παιονικὸν 
δίσκος βραχὺς ὑπὲρ μακροῦ EVAov—I believe that I 
owe this reference to Mr. A. B. Cook. If I borrow 
without acknowledgment from his invaluable writ- 
ings I trust he will forgive me and—provide me with 
an index. 

% Mr. A. B. Cook, C.2. xvii. p. 420. 

4 Mimnermus, of. cit. 

5 ῬΑίδης Κλυτόπωλος, Archiv f. Religionswissen- 
schaft, 1905, p. 206. 


are always ‘chthonic,’ and would connect 
them with hero-worship. It is surely more 
simple to suppose that they, like many other 
sacrifices, arose in practices of sympathetic 
magic. The Rhodians sink four-horse chariots 
in the seato the Sun. Why? Festus ὃ knows: 
guod 1s tali curriculo fertur circumveht 
mundum, And if you sacrifice to the rising 
Sun with his day’s work before him, it is 
good to give him a bright white horse, and 
that he should be fresh and free and a foal. 
προσήκει δὲ καὶ ἀνίσχοντι τῷ ᾿Αλίῳ εὔχεσθαι 
πῶλον αὐτῷ καταθύσαντες λευκόν τε καὶ ἄνετον. 
There is nothing ‘chthonic’ about all this 
any more than there is about the sun-lit 
peaks of Taiigetos where the white horse was 


slain.8 Of course, to be consistent, you 
ought at sunset to sacrifice an old black 


hack; but no one cares about the setting 
sun, 50 you economize. 
μόνος θεῶν yap Θάνατος od δώρων ἐρᾷ. 

The horses of Hades-Helios speak plainly 
enough ; but it is after all his cows that are 
most convincing. The holy herds of Helios 
we all know—they were real herds, sheep 
and oxen, not merely symbols of the clouds 
or the stars.? Helios had sacred herds not 
only in Thrinakia,!° but at Taenarus 11 and at 
Gortyna,'* and, most real and actual of all, at 
Apollonia. By day, Herodotus?* tells us, 
they fed by the river, by night they were 
folded in a cave and chosen citizens, wealthy 
and high born kept watch over them each 
for the space of a year... At Elis 15 again 
close to Pylos we have the Gleam-man 
Augeias, son of Helios, of whom tradition 
said light-rays shone out from his eyes 
(ἐδόκουν δὲ ἀκτῖνες ἀπολάμπειν αὐτοῦ τῶν 
ὀφθαλμῶν). A bull whose name was 
Phaethon 15 lorded it over the kine, and the 


+ SEX. 
7 Philostr. Her. xi. 1, p. 309. 
SYP. ills, 26. Ἢ 


® But undoubtedly, as Aristotle (fr. 175 R%) saw, 
the zuméers of the sacred herds are fixed in connection 
with the calendar and vary according to whether this 
is a moon or sun calendar—for this subject see 
Usener, die Sintflutsagen, p. 193. 

10. Og, ΧΙ, 135. 

1 Hom. Aym. Apoll. 411. 

12 Serv. ad Verg. Zc/. vi. 60. 

1S, 1%.93, 

14 Apoll. Rhod. i. 172. 

18 Theokr. xxv. 139. 


Schol. ad doc. 
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stables of this transparent Sun-god Herakles 
had much ado to cleanse. 

Augeias at western Elis, near to Pylos, 
home of Hades, brings us near the setting 
sun; but most conclusive are the herds of 
Geryoneus. Geryoneus dwells in Red Island 
(Epv@ea .. νῆσος), close to Okeanos. He 
has crimson cows (φοινικᾶς βόας) ; they are 
watched over by the Dawn Dog (Orthros) and 
he is two- or three-headed like . . . Kerberos. 
Herakles, after wounding Helios, comes 
sailing across Okeanos in the golden cup, 
suitable enough to carry a disk, but in it 
eventually he has to ship the herd of cows, 
which are as awkward as the horses and 
chariot of Helios. It is all clear enough. 
Geryoneus is the sun-setting in the west, but 
Apollodorus! is quite accidentally and 
ignorantly explicit. When Herakles has 
struck the two-headed dog and slain the 
herdsman Eurytion Μενοίτης δὲ ἐκεῖ τὰς 
Ἄδου βόας βόσκων, Τηρυόνῃ τὸ γεγονὸς 
ἀπήγγειλεν. To such shifts is conservative 
mythology driven. 


Helios-Hades is a figure fashioned for 
poet and mystic, but it is a primitive 
mysticism re-emerging in the late learning of 
Macrobius. It was a mysticism of light and 
shadow and life and death that must surely 
have begun in the ancient Arcadian precinct 
of Zeus the Light-god? (Avxatos), Zeus, 
whose image, before his altar, was two pillars 
set towards the rising sun. Within that 
precinct no man or beast cast a shadow ; it 
was ‘sacred, high, eternal noon,’ but into that 
precinct if a man came he died within the 
year. It was a mysticism that Ephesus laid 
hold of in her magical mystical ‘ letters.’ * 


1 Apollod. 2. 5. 10. 

2 Paus. viii. 38. 6. The sources are all collected 
by Immerwahr, Die Arkadischen Kulte, p. ὃ. 

3 Hesych. s.v. ᾿Εφέσια γράμματα. The hexameter 
was detected by Roscher, Phzlologus, 1901, pp. 81 ff. 
The riddle has been triumphantly read by Dr. 
Wolfgang Schultz in his brilliant Pythagoras und 
Heraklit, p. 62. The full exposition of its significance 


Αἴσια Aapvapeveis Térpag Λὶξ "Ασκι Karaoke 


True things Sun Year Earth Shadowless 
Shadowed. 

Such mysticism is primitive, deep-rooted. 
It lives on long in magical practice, in 
philosophical theory, and most of all in 
ancient drama. The Aestis of Euripides, 
though Euripides knew and cared nothing 
for such origines, is based on a folk-tale with 
behind it a sun myth; the sun must needs 
set, Admetus must needs die. 
devotion stirs our sentiment and obscures 
our vision, but Alcestis herself remembers * 
to whom her farewell must really be said. 

"Ade καὶ φάος ἁμέρας 
οὐράνιαί τε δῖναι νεφέλας δρομαίου, 
the sun-boat is waiting for her, the σκάφος- 
σκύφος 
δρῶ δίκωπον ὁρῶ σκάφος ἐν λίμνᾳ 
it will not, cannot tarry, and for her waits the 
old-new bridegroom, winged, with gleaming 
eyes. 
im’ ὀφρύσι κυαναυγέσι 
βλέπων πτερωτός---Αἰδας.ὅ 
A sun-god takes her and a sun-god delivers 
her, and if conviction still halts, can we 
forget that before the palace-gates in the 
prologue moved the shapes of the two real 
protagonists,* Light and Darkness, 


Mors et Vita contendentes ? ὃ 


may well be left to him and is promised for the 
sequel of his work, of. ctt. p. 114. 

4 Eur. Alc. 245-262: 

* Adopting Dindorf’s text. If my view be correct 
and Hades is the underworld Helios the difficulty 
about a winged Hades (see Robert, 7hanatos, p. 36) 
would of course disappear. 

6 Space does not allow me to enlarge here on the 
Sun-aspects of Apollo: he and his flocks and herds 
haunt the Alcestis; probably at Pherae as at Apol- 
lonia there were sacred sun-flocks. The correla- 
tion and contrast between Apollo and Aidoneus 
is elaborately worked out by Plutarch in his Z. af 
Delphi, see especially chapters xx and xxi with the 
account of TZzhessalian priests of Apollo whose 
method of life was described by the term φοιβονο- 
μεῖσθαι. 

JANE E. HARRISON. 


The wife’s. 


ἄν γεν 
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ARTEMIS 


Up to the present no attempt has been 
made to explain the epithet Aphaia given to 
Artemis at the Athenian temple in Aegina. 
The double name may be due to a com- 
promise between the Athenian founders and 
the people that were on the site before them. 
It is generally agreed that Aphaia had a local 
cult at Aegina.! 

Now there is evidence that at Rhodes, 
Thera, and Aegina? there were Phoenician 
Settlements and it is reasonable to infer that 
the new-comers must have brought with them 
some elements of their worship. The sug- 
gestion now offered is that the goddess 
Aphaia was of Semitic origin ; the equation 
may be put thus :— 


A®AIA = sp (= beautiful). 


Then final A is the feminine termination. It 
will be objected that the Greek transliteration 
does not show the initial “I sound of the 
supposed original ; besides this, ΑΦΑΤΑ, with- 
out an I at the beginning is the form found 
in Pausanias, Hesychius, and elsewhere, yet 
the treatment of foreign proper names by 
Greek writers (4.9. Herodotus) is subject to 
sO many vagaries that in the case before us 
the transliteration may have been inaccurate 
from the beginning, especially if the name 
was communicated to the Greeks orally and 
not in writing. 

It is conceivable that the assumed ’I was 
lost in crasis: thus TAI IA®AIAI> TAIA®- 
AIAI> TA@AIAI (see Furtwangler, ii. Taf. 
25, No. 1). The main connecting link between 
A®AIA and ppp» is that the title Καλλίστη 


was applied to Artemis in Greece proper. 


1 Furtwangler, Aegina, vol. i. Einleitung. 
4 Hall, Oldest Civilization in Greece, pp. 237, 286, 
ING. 


APHAIA. 


(Paus. i. 29. 2) tells us that as Καλλίστη, she 
had a ξόανον in the Academia near Athens, 
and a temple near Tricoloni in Arcadia (74. 
8. 35. 8). 

Artemis was also known as ὡραία : this may 
be seen from an inscription found in the 
Peiraeus 

ἱέρων ᾿Αρτέμιδι Ὡραίαι. 
Eph. Arch. 1884, p. 69. 


The epithet Καλλίστη appears again on a 
sepulchral inscription found at Aleppo, one 
of the early Phoenician trade routes : 


᾿Αρτέμιδι Καλ(λ)ίστῃ . . . χαῖρε. 
C.I.G. 4445. 


A further support of the suggested equation 
is to be found in the classification of the 
names Salamis and Samos? as Semitic in 
origin. 

The form A®AIA may be due to folk- 
etymology. Stephanus sub A®AIA, quotes 
Ant. Lib. 40, p. 270 to show that the name 
was derived from ἀφανής. This derivation 
could account for the absence of an initial 
Ἶ sound, 

It has already been mentioned that Thera 
was a Phoenician settlement : in connection 
with this it is interesting to recall that Thera’s 
original name was Kalliste (Pind. Py¢a. iv. 
258: v. 74: Paus. iii. 17). Is it possible 
that while Thera was still known to the 
Greeks as Kalliste, it had the same Aphaia 
cult as Aegina and that when the new name 
Thera (cp. “Apreyis ἀγροτέρα) was brought in, 
it once for all ousted Kalliste, taken over 
from the goddess Aphaia ? 


M. KRAUS. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


3 Hall. of. εἴ. pp. 227-28. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Tue Year’s Work in Classical Studies 
(1907) has just appeared. Its chapter head- 
ings are the same as last year, with omission 

NO. CXCI. VOL. XXII. 


of two papers and addition of two, namely 

Hellenistic Greek by J. H. Moulton, and 

New Testament by A. S. Peake. It is 
Ἔ 
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published by John Murray at 2/6 net (with a 
reduction to members of the Classical Asso- 
ciation), and contains a summary of the work 
of the year in each department. 


THE Classical Quarterly for January con- 
tains papers on the proper appellation of 
Aelius Gallus, Hadrian’s adopted son, by 
Mr. Farquharson, a continuation of Mr. 
H. Richards’ Platonica, critical notes upon 
Seneca by Dr. Kronenberg and Mr. W. 
Summers, a criticism of Prof. Naber’s methods 
of emending Apollonius Rhodius by Mr. 
Seaton, a study, after Mr. Cornford, of Peri- 
cles and Cleon in Thucydides by Miss M. F. 
Stawell, emendations of Dorotheus of Sidon, 
a Greek astrological poet, by Mr. Housman, 
a re-examination of a passage of Pindar’s Se- 
cond Olympian lately discussed by Mr. Gar- 
rod, and the first instalment of a dissertation 
by Mr. T. W. Allen upon the ‘ Epic Cycle.’ 


THE question of Greek came up at the 
Headmasters’ Conference in Oxford, when 
Dr. Burge proposed and Mr. Lyttelton 
seconded the motion that the Greek paper 
in school scholarship examinations should be 
lightened. The proposal did not please 
either those who support the present system 
or those who wish for reform, and it was lost 
by a considerable majority. A proposal to 
abolish it altogether in those examinations 
would have been more warmly supported, 
and might have won more votes. Abolition 
is the only logical proposal if any reform be 
desired; a qualifying paper would be of 
little use, and would encourage the learning 
of grammatical forms, whilst any kind of com- 
petition would result in the standard rising 
automatically. The preparatory schools are 


urgent for abolition ; and it is desirable that 
the truth should be known about the effect 
of the present curriculum on young boys. 


THE November number of the C/assical 
Journal of Chicago has an account of a 
representation of the Zumenides in Greek by 
members of the University of California. 
This University, happier than our own, pos- 
sesses as it seems a Greek theatre ; which to 
judge from the accompanying plate, is a fine ~ 
building. ‘The audience,’ we are told, ‘ was 
profoundly moved’ by the play. In the 
first act, the interior of the temple of 
Apollo was disclosed by a curtain being 
withdrawn. 

The same number has a paper ‘On Dis- 
traction in Secondary Work in Latin,’ which 
examines some needless drawbacks to our 
work. Especial attention is called to the 
incompetent editing of school texts, which are 
burdened with notes that are meant for the 
teacher and are worse than useless to the 
learner. 


On November 13th, the Phormio of 
Terence was acted at Beaumont College, Old 
Windsor, by the boys of the Higher Division, 
the ‘Augustan’ pronunciation of Latin being 
used. Dorio and the mutae personae had 
disappeared under the censor’s hands and the 
plot was slightly modified, chiefly by way of 
simplification. A brief prologue in English 
was prefixed to each of the five scenes, and 
the scenes themselves were marked by change 
of scenery. These concessions to modern 
taste appeared justified, and scenery, dresses, 
and lighting were excellent. The rendering 
of the languid and impertinent Phormio was 
a fine piece of acting. 


REVIEWS 


LES ENCEINTES ROMAINES DE LA GAULE. 


Les Enceintes Romaines de la Gaule. By 
ADRIEN BLANCHET. Paris: Leroux, 1907. 
8vo. Pp. ili+356. 20 plates of photo- 
graphs and drawings. 


Tuis book is rather for the professed student 
than for the general reader. It is of the 
nature of a work of reference, a compendium 
of research up to date. Thus it is somewhat 
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dry and cumbersome, though closely packed 
with information. 

The first 219 pages deal with the fortified 
Roman towns in order of provinces, Lugdu- 
nensis, Belgica, Germania, Maxima Sequa- 
norum, Viennensis, Aquitania, Novempopu- 
lana, Narbonensis. The aim of M. Blanchet 
is to take each town separately, and trace 
where the old wall ran. The Roman enceinte 
was the town boundary as a rule, up to the 
twelfth century. Very little real Roman work 
remains, for obvious reasons: the old monu- 
ments of all kinds were a natural quarry for 
the medieval builder, as in our land the 
tower of St. Alban’s Abbey was made of 
bricks from deserted Verulamium. When a 
medieval town was rebuilt a considerable 
area round the old rampart was taken in, so 
that now streets and often churches stand 
over the old foundations. Digging for various 
modern purposes has enabled archeologists 
to find here and there these foundations, 
often at a great depth below the actual sur- 
face of to-day. On the other hand Forum 
Julii was five times bigger than the poor little 
Fréjus which travellers pass on their way to 
the Riviera. A short chapter is given to the 
castra and castella of the limes germanicus. 

The second part is a general summing-up 
of results. There are chapters on material 
and methods of construction, towers and 
gates, inscriptions, and the periods of building 
in Gaul. Details are given of the nature of 
the mortar ; lime, sand, powdered brick, and 
chopped straw are mentioned. Photographs 
and drawings show how bricks and stones 
were laid, three courses of bricks to five or 
six layers of stones, four of bricks and ten of 
stones, in various towns, Le Mans furnishing 
some excellent examples both in tower and 
curtain. Thicknesses vary from ἃ metre anda 
quarter at Fréjus to four metres at Le Mans 
and five at Vienne, perimeters from 6,400 
metres at Tréves and 6,200 at Nimes to the 
more common 1,000 or 1,500, as at Boulogne. 
Autun and Nimes are peculiar: each had a 
very large fortified area, but at the time of the 
first barbarian invasions concentration was 
deemed to be necessary and a mere corner 
of the old town was refortified. Another 
and unexpected feature is that often a wall 
of the later empire is found to be built up of 


old material, capitals and pillars of oid 
temples, and general debris; one infers a 
period of peace and prosperity during which 
the earliest wall was neglected, followed by 
a hasty rebuilding against the German 
invaders. More striking still is the contrast 
between the material of gros appareil at the 
base of many a wall, great blocks of stone 
badly squared and thrown together without 
mortar, the above-mentioned debris of ruined 
buildings included, and the upper portions 
of petit apparetl of smaller carefully cut and 
mortared stones and layers of bricks: haste 
followed by careful building is the inference. 
M. Blanchet sums up that, a few well-known 
and authenticated cases of fortified cities 
of the first century excluded, towns were 
generally walled towards the end of the third 
century, especially during the sojourn of 
Probus in Gaul. Probus completed Aurelian’s 
work at Rome itself, and it was on Aurelian’s 
death that barbarians invaded Gaul: he 
recovered sixty or seventy towns from them. 
‘N’oublions pas,’ adds M. Blanchet, ‘ que 
Probus fit planter des vignes et des arbres 
fruitiers en Gaule. C’est l’indice d’une réelle 
confiance dans l’avenir.’ The moral is clear. 
One has a scare and takes to defensive 
measures, confidence is restored for a time, 
Gaul is the bulwark of the empire once 
more as it had ever been, but the fatal 
thing is seen nevertheless: Rome stands at 
bay behind walls and so does her bulwark 
province, and that means that invasion is 
expected. 

The value of a work of this type lies in 
the summing-up. Long and dry accounts of 
the exact lie of this or that enceinte are unin- 
teresting to us. But the details gleaned by 
the hard work of the antiquary alone can 
enable him to sum up at all. Two pages of 
valuable conclusion are the result of years of 
study, but in those two pages we have the 
problem of the later empire. M. Blanchet 
admits that others had been in the field 
before him, but he has made his own 
exhaustive investigation at or of all the sites 
and of all the available material. Finally 
he adds that some coin or inscription of 
Diocletian may yet be found among the 
great blocks of the foundations and upset 
his theory. 

C 2 
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A touch of interest personal to the 
reviewer concerns Boulogne. Many know 
the haute ville, its ramparts and citadel at 
one angle, medieval but mostly on the site 
of Roman walls.. M. Blanchet quotes the 
excellent researches of M. Vaillant, known 
personally to many residents, and even to 
casual tourists, and a local savant of a 
superior type: it was he who proved that 
Boulogne was the headquarters of the Classis 
Britannica. One asks, on reading this book 
for review, have we such an array of local 
antiquarians, and can their work be summed 
up by anexpert? Well; the Victoria County 
Histories are beginning to do the work, but 
often the author of wide and general know- 
ledge is not in touch with the local man who 
has the details. 

In some cases there is a special interest in 
connection with the amphitheatre of a Roman 
town: it was incorporated in the fortifications. 


At Tours and Périgueux it was transformed 
into a bastion; at Nimes it was inside the 
first, and became a military post of the 
second and reduced city. So the amphi- 
theatrum castrense and the mausoleum of 
Hadrian were incorporated in Aurelian’s 
defences at Rome. Amphitheatres else- 
where, just as theatres and temples, became 
quarries ; wisely, if they lay outside the walls 
and were likely to be used by an enemy as 
cover. Remain to be mentioned the great ἢ 
gateways at Autun and Tréves; the arches 
of Autun particularly interest students of 
architecture, for from them can be traced the 
development of the peculiar forms of the 
windows of Burgundian churches and 
cathedrals. The most interesting and most 
numerous of the photographs and drawings 
are of the considerable remains at Le 
Mans. 
J. E, Morris. 


SCRIPTORES ORIGINUM CONSTANTINOPOLITANARUM. 


Scriptores Originum Constantinopolitanarum. 
Recensuit THEODORUS PREGER.  Fasci- 
culus alter Ps.-Codini origines continens, 


Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1907. 8vo. 
Pp. xxvi+240. Plan of Constantinople. 
M.6. 


BeEroreE the year 1895 it was believed by 
Byzantine scholars that the collection which 
goes under the name of Πάτρια Κωνσταντινο- 
πόλεως was originally compiled in the last 
years of Alexius Comnenus and wastranscribed 
in the fifteenth century by George Codinus, 
with whose name it is associated. ‘The date 
of the anonymous work was determined by 
the dedicatory poem to Alexius Comnenus 
which appears on the first page of Banduri’s 
edition, and by the fact that the latest 
event recorded (the fall of the porphyry 
pillar of Constantine) belongs to the year 
1106. But in 1895 Dr. Th. Preger published 
his Beitrdge zur Textgeschichte der Warp 
Κπόλεως, in which he proved beyond question 
that the date of the work was more than a 
century older than had been supposed. ‘The 


MSS. fall into three groups, which Preger 
designates as A, B, and C. It is only in 
those of the C group that the dedicatory 
poem appears. The passage relating to 
the porphyry pillar occurs only in the 
B group. The latest Emperor mentioned 
in the work, as it.is found in the A MSS., 
is Basil II., and he is spoken of in such 
a way as strongly to suggest that the author 
lived in his reign, and this is definitely con- 
firmed by two chronological statements 
which concur in showing that he wrote in A.D. 
995. It is only the B MSS. which bear the 
name of Codinus, and as these are found only 
in Western libraries, Preger conjectures that 
this unknown person lived in Western Europe, 
perhaps in Italy. The C MSS. represent a 
recension of the work, in which the order of 
paragraphs was entirely changed (in accord- 
ance with a topographical scheme) in the 
reign of Alexius Comnenus. 

In 1901 Preger edited, as the first part ot 
the Scriptores originum, the three. main 
sources of the tenth-century author: the 
Πάτρια of Hesychius, the Παραστάσεις, and 
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the Διήγησις on St. Sophia. The second 
part, which is now before us, contains the work 
of 995, only omitting the διήγησις ; while 
the changes in the order made by the 
Comnenian redactor are indicated by a con- 
venient system of numeration. In the 
criticism of the text, Dr. Preger has shown 
unfailing judgment, and there are but few 
passages which still await correction or 
explanation. 

I may point that ἀμφοτέρων πατρικίων 
(Ρ. 144, 2) is not a clear case of the use 
ἀμφότεροι = πάντες, for it may refer only to the 
last two names ; the author may have found 
in his unknown source Evoropyiov πατρικίου 
kat Μιχαὴλ πατρικίου καὶ πρωτοβεστιαρίου. P. 
150, 21 μέχρι τῶν Βλαχερνῶν καὶ τῆς Χρυσείας 
is evidently corrupt, but I do not think that 
τῆς Χρυσείας is likely to be a ‘falsum addita- 
mentum.’ The text is singularly free from 
such unintelligent interpolations. It seems 
more probable that words have fallen out. 
Although in the preceding sentence παρεξέ- 
‘Bore τὰ τείχη ἀπὸ τοῦ Ἐξακιονίου μέχρι 
Χρυσείας implies the building of the new 
land-walls, a further explicit statement is not 
excluded, and I would therefore correct 
μέχρι τῶν Βλαχερνῶν καὶ «τὰ χερσαῖα τείχη 
ἀπὸ τῶν Βλαχερνῶν μέχρι!» τῆς Χρυσείας. 
The following sentence, in which τὰ τείχη 
must refer to land as well as sea walls, seems 
to bear this out. 

_ P. 152, 14, I do not understand Preger’s 
hesitations (see Index) as to the meaning 
of βιάζεται in the statement Aiwvdpiov αὐτὸν 
ἑρμηνεῦσαι βιάζετα. It has surely the 
familiar classical sense of forcible contention, 
though with an unusual construction. P. 
176, 73 (τὸ ἐμπόδιον ὅπερ... 
εὐώνυμος τοῦ ἵππου), ἐπιπόδιον seems to be 
what is required. P. 235, 13, υἱοῦ should 
perhaps be visdod, or possibly υἱοῦ Κώνσταντος 
viidod. P. 259, 20 (εὑρόντες ὑδάτων βερέντων), 
a word like πλῆθος has fallen out and 
Bepévrwy may be amended to ῥυέντων. 

A more interesting problem is presented 
by ἠνδρίζετο, p. 204, 11. The General 
Ardaburius discovered a large treasure of 
gold, and honestly informed the Emperor 
Leo I. This did not save him from being 
sacrificed along with his father Aspar 
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to the Emperor’s suspicions. He is here 
related to have said in his dying moments, 
οὐδεὶς μολίβδῳ χρυσὸν καταμίξας ἐπὶ ζημίας 
(oldest MS. ἐπιζίμιος) ἠνδρίζετο οἷα παρὰ τῷ 
κυρτῷ τοιούτῳ βασιλεῖ εἰς ἐμὲ συμβέβηκεν. 
Of the corrections which have been suggested 
the only one which explains the text is 
Preger’s conjecture ἐπιζήμιος ἠναρίζετο, but a 
poetical word is out of place and improbable. 
Besides we have to consider the point of the 
exclamation. The general meaning is: A 
convicted utterer of false coin is not so 
badly treated as I have been treated by 
this humpback Emperor. Now how was a 
coiner treated? By Constantine’s law of 
ADs 220 (Gods! Just. ἼΣν 24; 2). whieb 
remained valid till the Isaurian legislative 
reforms, his fate was fammarum exustionibus 
mancipari. Ardaburius (ἐσφάττετο) was 
slain by sword or dagger, and his physical 
constitution must have been exceptional if he 
considered this treatment severer than the 
penalty of being burned alive. The degree 
of physical suffering in their deaths cannot 
therefore be the point of contrast between 
himself and the coiner. But the coiner en- 
joyed one advantage ; he was legally tried 
and sentenced : whereas Leo got rid of Aspar 
and Ardaburius (as the account of Theo- 
phanes gives us to understand, sub anno 
5963) by having them privily assassinated 
(δόλῳ). . This gives us the key to the com- 
plaint of Ardaburius. ‘A coiner, who cheats 
the treasury, is treated legally; I, who 
enriched it, am treated as if I had no legal 
rights.’ We can now make the simple resto- 
ration ἐπιζήμιος nvdp<a70d>iLero, ‘ was treated 
as a slave’ who is outside the law. It may 
be noted that one meets ἀνδραποδίζειν in later 
Greek in the sense of ‘ do illegal violence to.’ 

Students of the topography and monu- 
ments of Constantinople, whom the Πάτρια 
chiefly concerns, are under a deep obligation 
to Preger for this laborious work, which is 
provided with very full indices. The small 
plan of the city might have had some more 
names (e.g. Ῥάβδος and Porta vetus Pro- 
dromi). Of misprints I have noticed only 
three: 216, 24 depravavit; 243, 15. marg. 
847 (for 842) ; 245, ὃ Θεόδρωος. 

7. B. Bury. 
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FURNEAUX’S TACITUS. 


The Annals of Tacitus. Edited with in- 
troduction and notes by HENRY FURNEAUX. 
Vol. II, Books xi-xvi. Second edition, 
revised by H. F. Peruam and Ὁ. Ὁ. 


FisHER. With a map. Oxford, at the 
. Clarendon Press. McMviI. 8vo. Pp. 
152 - 520. 215. ($5.25). 


THE revisers of Furneaux’s second volume 
have confined themselves to the historical 
and textual sides of his work, and his notes 
on points of grammar and meaning have 
scarcely been touched. On the historical 
side he has come very well out of the test 
of sixteen years, and Professor Pelham, who 
completed this. part of the revision shortly 
before his death, has not greatly altered the 
historical complexion of the book, though 
he has made many valuable changes in 
details. Most of the larger changes are 
marked by brackets: others not so marked 
are to be found as follows :—In the Intro- 
duction, p. [29], on the department a 
rationibus ; pp. [31-33], on Claudius’ treat- 
ment of the Balkan provinces and the 
German frontier; p. [130], on the reasons 
for the annexation of Britain; p. [139], on 
the situation brought about by the first 
movements of Ostorius; p. [145], n. 4 (cp. 
the comment on xiv. 33. 1), on the site of 
Boudicca’s defeat. 

In the commentary; xi. 23 and 25, on the 
grant of the zas honorum to Gauls (cf. C.R. 
for 1895, p. 441); xi. 23 and 24, the 
pomerium; xii. 42, the early career of 
Burrus; xii. 69, the mode of accession to 
the principate; xill. 9, dux and praeses, 
xlil. 33, the province of Cilicia, xv. 51, 
nauarcht. 


I am glad to find that Pelham strongly 
advocates cis Trisantonam in xii. 31. 

Mr. Fisher has brought the text into 
agreement with that of his recent edition of 
the Annals in the Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis, and has made corre- 
sponding changes in the textual notes. The 
reviewer of the Oxford text may look to the 
present volume for justification of some of 
Mr. Fisher’s readings; but he will not, for 
example, find any good excuse for the re- 
markable sentence which now stands in 
ΧΙ. 23. 7, or for the abbreviations G. and Gn. 
Apart from textual questions, I have noted 
only one addition to the non-historical parts 
of the commentary :—on sudisse in xi. 27 a 
reference is made to Catullus 61. 161, sud 
Jorem. 

The book commits a deadly sin: it fails 
to supersede the first edition. Mr. Fisher 
does not seem to have verified Furneaux’s 
references; in books xi and xii alone a 
dozen false references at least survive from 
the first edition. Common decency required 
that Furneaux’s own corrigenda should be 
embodied : yet, of the twenty-six corrigenda 
in the introduction and commentary, twelve 
remain uncorrected, and one (in a note on 
xv. 5) is altered wrong. A few misprints 
not noted by Furneaux remain, and a few 
have been added. Furneaux’s preface has 
vanished, and the indices now cover only 
books xi—xvi, so that half of the latest form of 
the whole work is left indexless and forlorn.} 


1 A reviewer in the Atheneum (Sept. 7) observes 
that some of the references to the first volume are 
still made to the first edition of it, and that pp. 374-5 
have five references to an appendix according to the 
old paging. 

E. HARRISON. 


ROMAN PLAYS. 


Scaenica Romana. Scripsit JACOBUS VAN 


WAGENINGEN. 4to. Pp. ii+67. Gron- 
ingae: in aedibus Heredum P. Noordhoff, 
5907. ΠΟΙ. 


Album Terentianum. By the same Editor. 


Folio. 
1907. 


Pp. ii+88. Same publishers, 


6 m. 


THESE two books contain cross-references to 
one another and must be noticed together. 
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Both are interesting, but neither is important. 
The first is a collection of all that is known 
about the production of plays in Rome. The 
author has a few opinions which are either 
novel or at least not frequently cited in 
England. He believes that the Roman 
stage was derived, through the Oscans, from 
the stage used in Magna Graecia, which is 
represented in the well-known burlesque 
scenes depicted on vases of that district. 
The Roman stage certainly had a stair in 
front [Polyb. 30, 13 (14), Suet. Caes. 39], 
and might have been about 5 feet high. It 
was built of wood even in Pompey’s per- 
manent theatre of B.c. 55 (cf. Tac. Amn. ili. 
72, vi. 45). In regard to the use of masks 
by actors, there is some conflict of authority, 
for Diomedes (p. 489, 10 K) says that 
masks were introduced by Roscius, while 
Donatus (de com. vi. 3) ascribes them to 
Minucius Prothymus and another. Mr. van 
Wageningen adduces evidence to show that 
Minucius was acting B.c. 130-110 and was 
therefore earlier than Roscius, and then 
reconciles Diomedes and Donatus by sup- 
posing that -Minucius was a Greek and 
followed thé Greek fashion, whereas Roscius 
was the first Roman actor to adopt the mask. 
The other subjects discussed are the scenery, 
the grex, the lives of certain famous actors, 
stage-dresses and stage-gestures. This last 
topic furnishes the chief connexion between 
the two books, for the author, after collecting 
from Donatus and Quintilian all the allusions 
to gestures, endeavours to find illustrations of 
them in the pictures given in the Adbum, 
The discussion, however, is not very instruc- 
tive even to us cold Northerners. To put 
the forefinger to the forehead in cogitation, 
to hold it up in instruction or admonition, to 


join the thumb and forefinger in putting a 
pointed argument, are not remarkable symp- 
toms of vivacity. 

The Album Terentianum is a reproduction 
by lithography of the pictures which are 
drawn in two Terentian manuscripts. There 
are in all twelve illustrated manuscripts of 
Terence which are derived, through three 
distinct copies, from an archetype of the 
second century. This date is determined 
chiefly by the fact that many of the actors 
are depicted in masks, whereas by the time 
of Donatus (4th cent.) masks were no 
longer worn. Mr. van Wageningen’s draw- 
ings are copied chiefly from Amébroscanus 
H 75 (F), but, where this is defective, from 
Parisinus 7899 (P). The former has black 
outlines filled in with red and blue colours 
(not here reproduced) : the latter has outlines 
and shading only. There is not much to 
choose between them in execution, but the 
artist of Parisinus occasionally shows bold- 
ness of style both with the pen and the 
brush. In these drawings, all the actors 
have masks except those who represent 
women or young men: the men (except the 
soldiers in Hunuchus) wear a sleeved tunic 
reaching nearly to the ankles and a pallium: 
the women wear a longer tuni¢ and a 
pallium: the only person who wears a hat 
is Thraso: the parasite in Lumuchus catries 
a huge s¢rig7, but no ampulla. The door- 
ways in Ade/phi bear some resemblance to 
real doorways, but in the other plays they are 
represented by two props and a cross-piece 
with a curtain thrown over it. The law- 
book in Phormio is not a roll but a large 
codex. The gestures depicted are such as I 
have mentioned above. 

J. Gow. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Die griechische Skulptur von Reinhard Kekule 
von Stradonitz |Handbiicher der k6nig- 
lichen Museen zu Berlin]. Berlin : Georg 
Reimer, 1906. 8”x5}". Pp. 383. 155 
Text Illustrations. M. 4.50 unbound, 
M. 5 bound. 


Ir is open to question whether it is altogether 
to the reader’s advantage that guide-books 
to antiquities in particular Museums should 
be enlarged into hand-books dealing with 
a branch of archaeology in a general way. 
The visitor to the Museum is apt to find it 
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difficult to make practical use of such books, 
and to obtain the particular information he 
requires. The general reader on the other 
hand is rather wearied by the iteration of 
(to him) meaningless numbers. The plan 
of this little book is to describe a particular 
epoch in the history of Greek Sculpture in 
one or two preliminary chapters, and then 
to deal with the sculptures in the Berlin 
galleries, which belong to the epoch in 
question. The plan has the undeniable 
advantage of placing the sculptures of the 
Museum in their proper historical setting. 
Thus the description of the archaic sculp- 
tures in Berlin is preceded by an illustrated 
sketch of archaic Greek art in Attica, the 
East, the Peloponnese, and the West; that 
of the sculptures of the fifth century B.c. 
by chapters on the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, the Parthenon, and the frieze of 
the temple at Phigaleia, and so on. The 
illustrations vary greatly in merit. Some, 
such as the stelé of Aristion (p. 14) are 
excellent ; others, e.g. the Niké from Delos 
(p. 26), are very poor. In one instance 
(No. 739, p. 180) one of the figures described 
as existing on the relief has to be regarded 
with the eye of faith, being presumably 
concealed in the inky blackness. Despite 
drawbacks such as those mentioned the 
book may be recommended as clear and 
trustworthy to those who wish to know how 
far the Greek sculptures in Berlin form a 
representative series. The want of an index 
is severely felt. 


The Meditations of M. Aurelius Antoninus. Trans- 
lated by J. JacKson. With an Introduction by 
CHARLES Bicc. Oxford, 1906. Pp. 240. 35. 6d. 
net. 


M. AuRELIUSs has appeared more than once, I think, 
recently in the form of a cheap English classic. Now 
we have another new translation, commendably 
accurate and very readable as far as the nature of 
the original allows. This reservation must be 
made, because the austerity, elevation, and frequent 
obscurity of the book remove it from anything’ like 
really popular reading. Mr. Jackson’s version, like 
that of Dr. Rendall, is the work of a scholar, and it 
is a striking testimony to the high place which the 
original still holds that he should have been thus re- 
translated into English twice within ten years, and 


that by very competent hands. In some respects the 
new version is only too readable, for much of the 
awkwardness and uncouthness of the Greek has been 
dropped. Possibly it would have been pedantic care- 
fully to reproduce it all, and no doubt the English is 
pleasanter without it. But it must be said that Mr. 
Jackson’s facile and agreeable turns of phrase often 
give no idea of the real style in which the emperor 
wrote. In Book 1 more particularly, where the long’ 
list of obligations to various persons is set forth in the 
most monotonous matter of fact way, like a ledger 
account in which all the items take the same sort of 
form, and where the vocabulary is at the same time 


peculiarly cumbrous and stiff, the English is as simple ἡ 


and as various as though it were a version, say, of 
Plato. In the later books, written in a less pon- 
derous and more telling way, Mr. Jackson’s easy 
English is not so far from the original. But does not 
the use of ‘thou’ and ‘thy’ throughout give a wrong 
character to the language? Dr. Bigg prefixes to the 
book fifty pages of introduction on the life and 
character of M. Aurelius, the nature of the book, 
and the character of Stoicism. He finds Aurelius 
‘the most tragic figure in history,’ yet takes him on 
the whole less seriously than he took himself, and, 
with considerable admiration, points out very clearly 
certain defects belonging to the book, the system, and 
the man. 
H. R. 


Andocides Orationes. By F. Buass. Editio tertia. 
Teubner, 1906. Pp. xiv+124. M. 1.40. 


WHEN we compare this new edition with its pre- 
decessor, we see that on the first and second speeches 
the critical notes are noticeably reduced in amount, 
but that those on the third and fourth are considerably, 
augmented. The reason for this as regards the former 
is that the editor had come to regard the minor 
MSS. as simply taken from the Laurentian, and the 
Laurentian itself as taken from the Crzppsianus, so 
that no independent value attached to their readings. 
The notes on these speeches therefore consist now 
mainly of references to the work of modern scholars. 
But for the last two Blass has profited by Lipsius’ 
collation of the Ambrosian codex, and full information 
is given as to its readings, making altogether more in 
amount than the matter omitted. Blass regards the 
Ambrosianus as inferior, but not much inferior, to the 
Crippsianus. It has more mistakes, but at the same 
time it often corrects the other. 

Full use seems to have been made throughout of 
such books and articles as have appeared since the 
last edition. It was not to be expected that either 
this or the editor’s own reflection would make much 
difference now to the text of Andocides, but every 
care seems to have been taken. Blass worked so 
thoroughly and assiduously, with such wide knowledge 
of Greek and such soundness of judgment, that his pre- 
mature death—for he was hardly to be called old—is 
a very serious loss to our studies. He was most 
generous too in the help he gave to English scholars, 
and we may well join Germany in regretting a man so 
capable and so distinguished. 

H.R. 
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OBITUARY 


MINTON 


WARREN. 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Died, November 26, 1907. 


By Professor Warren’s death America has 
lost her foremost Latin scholar. Ill health, the 
result of over-study in the earlier part of his 
career, prevented him from writing much, and 
the great work of his life, a critical edition of 
Terence, remains unfinished. Still his 
occasional articles in the American Journal 
of Philology, the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, and the Tvransactions 
of the American Philological Association, 
not to mention a few contributions to 
this Review, shewed that he had fulfilled the 
hopes raised by his first publications on 
‘Enclitic NE in Early Latin,’? and on the 
‘St. Gall Glossary,’ * and had become one of 
the leading Latinists of his time. Of his early 
life I quote these details from the Harvard 
Magazine of January of this year :— 

‘A descendant of Richard Warren, one of 
the Mayflower company, he was an American 
to the core. He was born at Pawtucket, R.I., 
on January 29, 1850, the son of Samuel 
Sprague Warren (who survives him), and 
Ann Elizabeth (Caswell) Warren. His 
earliest education was received in his native 
town, and in the neighbouring city of 
Providence, from the high school of which he 
entered Tufts College, graduating there in 
1870. Yale College had very recently 
established a graduate department, where 
such men as W. D. Whitney, James Hadley, 
and Thomas A. Thacher gave advanced 
instruction in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin 
respectively. Thither came young Warren 
and studied with these scholars throughout 
the academic year 1871-72, winning their 

1 His dissertation for a degree at Strassburg, 1879, 
reprinted in Amer. Journ. Phil., 1881. 

2 “On Latin Glossaries, with especial reference to 


the Codex Sangallensis 912,’ Cambridge [U.S.A.], 
1885. 


admiration for his unusual scholarly qualities. 
In the autumn of 1872 he became classical 
master in the high school at Medford, Mass., 
and a year later was called to the principal- 
ship of the large and important school of 
Waltham in the same State, where for three 
years he shewed remarkable gifts as scholar 
and teacher, as well as exceptional skill as 
administrator. His earnings in these three 
years of teaching enabled him in 1876 to go 
to Germany—where ambitious students used 
to go in those years, before the establishment 
of graduate schools in the United States—for 
advanced work in comparative philology, in 
Greek, and especially in the Latin language 
and literature, the part of the field of classical 
studies that had long attracted him.’ 

Latin study in Germany at the time was in 
the ‘afterglow’ of Ritschl’s inspiration. The 
text of Plautus and Terence, the Republican 
Inscriptions, the relics of early Latin pre- 
served in mediaeval Glossaries, these were 
the studies which Ritschl had left as a 
heritage to his pupils, from one of whom, 
Professor Goetz, Warren caught up the 
enthusiasm that was to impel his whole life. 
His edition of the St. Gall Glossary has been 
already mentioned as one of his earliest 
works ; his last piece of writing was an inter- 
pretation of the oldest Latin inscription, the 
Forum stele. But his chief occupation from 
his College-days in Germany until his death 
was the collection of materials for a large 
edition of Terence; which should take the 
place of Umpfenbach’s standard work. In 
this ‘opus magnum’ he was latterly asso- 
ciated with Prof. Hauler of Vienna, and with 
Prof. Kauer of the same university. I cannot 
help thinking, as I write these lines, of my 
last conversation with him, in the Engadine 
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in the Summer of 1906, when he hinted at 
his fears that he might not live to see the 
completion of his task. 

Still,a scholar’s work lies in teaching as well 
as in writing ; and it was to teaching that Pro- 
fessor Warren devoted all his energy. On his 
return from Germany he was.appointed to the 
responsible post of Latin Professor at the 
newly-founded centre of research, the Johns 
Hopkins University. In 1896-97, he was 
director of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, where, by a happy coin- 
cidence, Professor Kauer was engaged in his 
re-collation of the Bembine Terence in the 
Vatican Library. In 1899 he was called to 
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the University of Harvard. At all three 
places, Baltimore, Rome, and Boston, his 
success in teaching advanced students was 
equalled only by the affection with which his 
pupils regarded him. As his Harvard 
colleague, Prof. Wright, has said of him, ‘no 
American Latinist can point to a larger 
number than could he of able and productive 
scholars in his own field, who, if not members 
of his “school,” at least owed to him 
their inspiration and their method.’ 
married in 1885 Miss Salomé A. Machado of 
Salem, Mass., who, with ason and a daughter, 
survives him, 
-'W. M. Linpsay. 


ALFRED 


Dizep at Wyke, near Weymouth, on 
January 8, Alfred Pretor, formerly head 
boy of Harrow, scholar of Trinity College, 
and for thirty-five years fellow οἵ 
S. Catharine’s College. 

Amongst the instructors of his youth may 
be mentioned the names of C. J. Vaughan, 
B. F. Westcott, J. B. Lightfoot, and 
F. A. Paley, with all of whom he maintained 
to the last an unbroken friendship. 


PRETOR. 


He was a sound scholar of the old type, a 
ready composer, fluent translator, and stimu- 
lating teacher. His chief works were 
editions of Persius (a second edition in 1907), 
Sophocles’ 7rachiniae, Xenophon’s Anabasts, 
Cicero ad Atticum 1 and II, and ‘ Exercises 
in Translation at sight.’ As a writer of short 
stories he was singularly successful. 


A. W.S. 


REPORTS 


GRAVES NEAR ‘WAR DITCHES, 


DurRInG the spring of 1907, at the instance of 
Prof. T.. McKenny Hughes, three skeletons were 
disinterred, by the writer, from graves outside the 
‘War Ditches,’ which lie on a spur of the Gog- 
Magog Hills at Cherryhinton. 

The graves, which had rounded ends, were 
hollowed out of the disintegrated chalk ; the bottom 
of each grave was 3 ft. below grass level. 

The three skeletons were pronounced by Prof. 
Macalister and Dr. Duckworth to be of the Pre- 
Roman East-Anglian type like many that were dis- 
covered in 1903 by Prof. Hughes, near, and in, the 
* War Ditches.’ 


> CHERRY-HINTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


The chief interest lies in grave No, 1. Within the 
crook of the right arm of the skeleton was found a 
small, but complete, Roman pot, thus :— 


5 in. in height and 4 in. in diameter across the rim. 
It contained only chalk rubble. No coinsZor metal 
were found with these skeletons 


He =: 
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Grave 5’ 6” long. 
1’ 8” wide. 
Skeleton 5’ long. 
Lying on side. 
Head resting on right hand. 
Left hand under chin. 


Grave 6’ 3” long. 


Skeleton 5’ 10” long. 
Lying on back. 
Roman pot within. , 
Crook of right arm, 


Grave 5’ long. 

13” wide, 
Skeleton 4’ 9” long. 
Lying face downwards. 


1’ 9” wide. 


F. α. WALKER. 


ROMAN TUMULUS AT LORD’S BRIDGE, HARLTON, NEAR CAMBRIDGE. 


DurinG August, 1907, the writer excavated a Roman 
Tumulus near Lord’s Bridge Railway station, Cambs. 
Greatest length of Tumulus, 48 ft. ; 24 ft. ; 8 ft. 6in. 
The stone coffin, the top of which was 2 ft. below 
ground level, measured 7ft. 1in. in length; 2 ft. 
in width ; 1 ft. 3in. in depth. It was made of oolite 
rock, probably from Barnack, and contained the 


skeleton of a woman aged about 23. In the coffin 


were two bone pins, thus :— 


eS 


3} in. in length, a quantity of coarse fragments of 
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pottery which had been placed to protect the head, 
there being no lid to the coffin. Also in the coffin 
were the bones of a cock and a goose, probably pets 
of the girl. Some reddish coloured pottery (broken) 
was found withina foot of the coffin, while touching one 
end of it were 27 boot nails. Pottery, pins and nails 
were Roman. Sixty years ago a Roman Villa was 


discovered exactly half a mile from this Tumulus. 
Roman coins and a very fine bronze pin have been 
found by the writer in the near neighbourhcod, as 
well as numerous fragments of pottery which lie 
scattered over the fields. This all points to an ex- 


tensive occupation of the Bourne Brook Valley during 
the Roman rule in England. 


F. 6. WALKER. 


VERSION 


FROM SHELLEY’S ‘WITCH OF ATLAS’ 


Which when the lady knew, she took her 
spindle 
And twined three threads of fleecy mist, 
and three 
Long lines of light, such as the dawn may 
kindle 
The clouds and waves and mountains with, 
and she 
As many star-beams, ere their lamps could 
dwindle 
In the belated moon, wound skilfully ; 
And with these threads a subtle veil she 
wove— 
A shadow for the splendour of her love. 


The deep recesses of her odorous dwelling 
Were stored with magic treasures—sounds 
of air, 
Which had the 
compelling, 
Folded in cells of crystal silence there ; 
Such as we hear in youth, and think the 
feeling 


power all spirits of 


Haec ubi nota, capit dea  sollertissima 
fusum ; 

Tres nebulae radios niueae, tria longa nitoris 

Fila trahit, quo saepe rubens Aurora re- 


cludit 

Aequora nubiferumque polum montesque 
supinos ; 

Dein luce astrorum totidem, quam tarda 
Dianae | 


Fax hebetem lato nondum deprenderat igni, 
Miscet opus ; talique suae mirabile textu 
Dat radians formae et nimio uelamen amori. 
Sedis odoratae cumulauerat intima miro 
Thesauro, sonitusque aeterno ex aere pactos, 
Unde animas urgendi hominum diuomque 
potestas, 
Condebant positis sua quemque silentia uasis ; 
Qualia nos quondam teneris audiuimus annis 
Murmura, nec fugitura rati dulcedine tanta 
Laetabamur, at heu! subito laetantibus 
omnis 
Dulcedo periit, perierunt murmura, mansit 
Solus amor frustra desideriumque petendi. 
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Will never die—yet ere we are aware, 
The feeling and the sound are fled and 
gone, 
And the regret they leave remains alone. 
* ἢ * * * 
And liquors clear and _ sweet, whose 
healthful might 
Could medicine the sick soul to happy 
sleep, 
And change eternal death into a night 
Of glorious dreams—or if eyes needs 
must weep, 
Could make their tears 
delight, 
She in her crystal vials did closely keep: 
If men could drink of those clear vials, ’tis 
said 
The living were not envied of the dead. 


all wonder and 


Hic eadem claros suauissima dona 
liquores 

Seruarat, quibus usa animas_ mortalibus 
aegris 


Securas poterat somno mulcere salubri, 


Vel noctem dare perpetua pro morte 
quietam 

Splendentem isis, uel si qui ponere 
fletus 

Nescierant, lacrimas miranda in gaudia 
uertens 

Dedocuit luctum. Haec uitreis dea saga 
lagenis 

Tuta habuit; quibus humano, sic fama, 
labello 


Si liceat sedare sitim, iam uiuere temnant 
Nec lucem exoptent missi sub Tartara 
manes. 


J. M. Epmonps. 
Repton. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


Boeotia.—In September of last year Pro- 
fessor Burrows, with the help of a grant from 
the Oxford Craven Fund, excavated a series 
of Hellenic tombs at Rhitsona, on the site of 
Mycalessos. The finds consisted mainly of 
vases and terracottas; among the former 
were an early cup with a parody of a fight 
between Heracles and an Amazon in the best 
red-figure style, and a black cantharos with a 
new polychrome painting on a white slip. 
The statuettes also showed brilliant colours, 
which have been preserved by the process of 
stereochromatising. Besides the artistic inter- 
est of the finds, valuable evidence was given 
of the comparative dates of early pottery; the 
fabric of Boeotian Geometric, for example, 
being observed with black- and even red- 
figured vases of the later sixth century, 
whereas it was formerly assigned to the 
seventh or eighth. ‘The predominantly early 
date of the tombs agrees with what is known 
of the political condition of Mycalessos in its 
geographical dependence upon Chalcis, and 


its consequent decline with the rise of 
Athens. 

Egypt.—At Mit Rahine, the ancient Mem- 
phis, about sixty plaster models of designs 
for decoration of metal cups and dishes have 
been found. Two have as emdblemata busts 
of Athena of early style ; one of them with an 
unusual double border of palmettes and fly- 
ing ducks (an. Egyptian motive), which is 
drawn close round the central figure. Αη- 
other early piece shows a remarkably fine 
portrait of the first Ptolemy, while perhaps 
the best of all is an exquisite figure of a 
seated seamstress. Among the figure sub- 
jects are several Victories, an Europa riding 
on the Bull, a Medusa head, and some 
smaller Ptolemy portraits. The purely 
decorative compositions are particularly well 
represented. While most of these examples 
are of early Hellenistic date, an inscription 
which occurs on one of them is assigned to a 


1 Atheneum, Nov. 23, 1907. 
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later period, and it seems likely that the whole 
series is rather a collection of casts than of 
original designs bythe silversmith in whose 
shop they were found. They are soon to be 
presented to the Museum at Hildesheim and 


a complete account of the find will then be 
published.? 


E, J. FoRSDYKE 
The British Museum. 


1 Arch, Anzeiger, 1907, 3. 
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THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


CONSERVATISM in Education is, I suppose, 
to be expected from the nature of things. 
What an educated man should know and 
what he need not know are after all fixed by 
rather arbitrary and conventional standards, 
and the conviction that ‘what I don’t know 
isn’t knowledge’ is met with in people other 
than heads of colleges. Conservatism in 
teaching is only a special case of this general 
attitude. ‘Z did this, Z did that, Z went 
through the grind, see what 7 am’—this in 
many forms more or less disguised is the 
stock argument against any innovation, and 
so by an unfortunate apostolic succession 
each generation of teachers perpetuates the 
methods in vogue in their own schooldays. 

Let us first clearly define our object in 
teaching Latin at all. We are apt sometimes 
to get our teaching so stereotyped that we 
work on mechanically, forgetting altogether 
the object we have in view. Now the object 
of teaching Latin seems to be _ two-fold. 
First, to enable a boy to understand classical 
Latin ; secondly, to afford him discipline. 

Let us consider the first of these—ability 
to understand classical Latin. This, in its 


1Much that is said here applies also to other 
schools. I have preferred however to confine my- 
self to schools similar to that in which I have had 
personal experience, in which a compulsory leaving 
age of 16 years and two terms is in force. 
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narrowest sense, means the possession of a 
good vocabulary and a working knowledge of 
the requisite accidence and syntax. In its 
broadest sense, it means possessing a know- 
ledge of the language that will render 
possible a proper literary appreciation and 
enjoyment of classical literature. If this end 
were kept in view and never forgotten, if 
every method were accepted or rejected 
according as to whether or not it brought 
us nearer to this goal, many of the problems 
of classical teaching might be made simple. 
If, then, our chief object in teaching Latin 
is to enable the boy to understand it, it 
naturally follows that we shall attach para- 
mount importance to translation, the means 
whereby we test his power of understanding. 
Probably most teachers attach greater im- 
portance to composition. Others lay what 
must in cold blood be called an irrational 
stress on that farrago of knowledge which 
has gradually accumulated under the heading 
of accidence. The extremist may even advo- 
cate the teaching of Latin verse. None of 
these subjects are without their merits, but 
surely they are only means to an end. The 
real truth is that Latin has been taught so 
long that the means have become too ela- 
borated, and we never get to the end at all. 
Our good boys have a wonderful apparatus 
of accidence and syntax and elementary 
D 
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philology, but they have been so busy 
acquiring this, that they have never learnt 
the straightforward art of translation. 

One effect of making translation the chief 
means of our study of Latin would be that 
we should then be able to demand from the 
boy something more than a. mere ‘construe.’ 
The first thing that we should ask of him 
would be a literal ‘construe’ of the original 
Latin. But we should not stop there. We 
should expect that version to be turned into 
good English, and the two shown up side by 
side. I do not think it possible in the lower 
forms of a school to benefit English com- 
position at all unless the construe and the 
translation are kept apart. I would go further 
and say that some so-called translations do 
more harm than good to a boy’s power of 
English composition. His translation is into 
pigeon-English, because he knows from ex- 
perience that any freedom in translation is 
generally attributed to ignorance of the exact 
literal translation. 

How, then, are we to begin teaching a boy 
Latin? The answer for many generations 
seems to have been consciously or uncon- 
sciously something like this: There are many, 
many things in accidence and syntax that a 
boy will require to know. Latin is a highly- 
inflected language, and to have a scholarly 
knowledge of Latin there are thousands of 
things he will have to memorise at some 
time or other. Youth is the time for such 
things. Youth is incapable of the higher 
forms of understanding, capable in a high 
degree of mere memorising. Let us give 
Youth a firm foundation and it will bless 
us hereafter. And so the first few years of 
the boy’s life are devoted to the acquisition 
not only of what we may call legitimate 
accidence and syntax, but of a wonderful 
medley of exceptions and idioms based on a 
microscopic examination of Latin by scholars. 
This system has its good points. By adopt- 
ing it we can ensure that the boy knows 
something at the end of his course, and 
any system which ensures that is not to 
be despised. But if we base our teaching 
on translation we find that much of this 
work is supererogatory. We do not meet 
with the rare forms that had seemed the 
very life’s blood of the language. If we do 


meet with them they present no difficulty 
which the consultation of a dictionary will 
not remove. 

If we were training none but first-class 
honours men it might not matter. They, 
poor souls, will have to gain that knowledge 
some time, and perhaps after all youth is the 
time to learn it. But what of all that 
number of boys who will not become great 
classics? Are they to be written down 


failures and allowed to go with the other 


weak ones to the wall? Has classical teach- 
ing no benefit to confer on them? I 
have no hesitation in saying not only that 
the more conservative method of teaching 
Latin fails in this respect, but that it earns 
for the language the undying hatred of the 
great majority. It is possible that the boys 
at the top of the form like Latin; a boy 
generally likes the subject in which he excels 
his fellows, be that subject well or badly 
taught. But the great majority look upon 
Latin as an unmitigated grind unrelieved by 
the slightest pleasure. It is thought that 
such teaching, like brimstone and treacle, is 
good for the boy. The mistake is a simple 
one ; drudgery is looked upon as synonymous 
with discipline. 

Now let us see what the newer school of 
classical teachers have to offer. Their plan 
is something like this: Let our first aim be 
to enable the boy to understand and translate 
a passage of simple Latin. Let us deduce 
our rules from the Latin sentence, rather than 
construct the sentence from given rules. Let 
us, in the earlier stages especially, make use 
of the spoken rather than of the written lan- 
guage, and with this object in view employ 
the system of question and answer. By doing 
this we claim that the boy will get a ready 
and rational working knowledge of the lan- 
guage which no other method will give him. 

Many objections to this reform have been 
urged. The two chief are that the dis- 
ciplinary character of Latin is thereby lost, 
and that owing to lack of system in the 
methods of teaching the knowledge gained 
is inexact and unscholarly. Both of these 
criticisms afte natural, but both are unjust. 
They arise from an imperfect conception of 
the methods proposed. There is nothing 
unscholarly in teaching sentences and then 
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deducing declensions. It is nearly as easy 
to be systematic in following the new methods 
as in following the old. In the early stages 
the Latin which is made the basis of teaching 
is artificial, and may be made to illustrate 
one point at a time. It is possible that at 
first glance the teaching may seem un- 
systematic ; but if so, may it not be a case 
of art concealing art? No school book can 
succeed which is not systematic, and in this 
very point lies the chief technical difficulty. 
But the system need not be so apparent as 
to leap to the eyes of every unsympathetic 
critic. 

We are sometimes told that our oral 
teaching fails to impart the proper classical 
atmosphere. Here lies a real danger. We 
must be careful that in our attempt to make 
Latin a living language we do not introduce 
ideas and words which do not belong to 
classical Latin. Those teachers who make 
this mistake do so in an attempt to awaken 
the interests of the boy by talking of things 
in which he takes delight. And yet, I fear, 
the desired effect is not achieved. No greater 
mistake can be made than to imagine that a 
dull lesson can be made attractive by the 
simple expedient of talking about tops and 
marbles. The veriest infant would see 
through such shallow artifices, and, further, 
we should be committing one of those very 
errors from which we are endeavouring to 
escape. Such Latin would be of no greater 
practical utility than the wildest grammatical 
rule of the maddest pedant. 

For the first few lessons it is probably an 
advantage to talk of objects in the room. 
This can be done without introducing ana- 
chronisms. Some simple words (e.g. parts of 
the body, adjectives of size and shape, verbs 
of going, rising, sitting, giving) belong no 
more to the twentieth century than to the 
first. But no word should be introduced 
(except very occasionally, and then only for 
good and sufficient reasons) which the boy 
will not be likely to meet with in classical 
Latin. If at the earliest opportunity we 
base our teaching on actual passages of real 
Latin this will follow automatically. There 
need be no fear that the boys will not be 
interested in the subject-matter; they have 
imagination, and nothing will please them 


better than camps and horses, and warfare 


in general. 

We must not however claim too much for 
our method. It is quite possible to fail in 
teaching through placing too implicit a faith 
in any method. Modern methods of lan- 
guage teaching have a ¢endency towards 
inaccuracy and vague impression. Through 
the repetition which naturally follows the 
adoption of the system of question and 
answer the boy will probably learn (or pick 
up) nine words out of ten that he meets 
with. The tenth word may cause him 
trouble. He may recognise it only from 
Latin into English—he may be hazy as to 
its gender or its spelling. If so, he must 
make good his deficiencies by the old- 
fashioned method of learning vocabularies. 
There is no surrender of ideals in so doing. 
Even the dull learning of vocabularies will 
be a different thing when the word has a 
real meaning to the boy and his only difficulty 
is to remember its exact form. Many teachers 
who fail to teach by the newer methods do 
so because they go cheerfully on without 
troubling to examine the effect of their 
teaching. The clever boy will probably 
learn well (as he probably would by any 
other method); the dull boy may to the 
teacher’s surprise seem at the end of the 
term to know nothing at all properly. And 
so the teacher condemns the system. It is 
not the system that is at fault; it is the 
teacher. It is always possible for the dull 
boy, when taught by the newer methods, to 
appear to know more than he does. This is 
a danger that must be guarded against. 
Then again the teacher must be prepared 
to work. By the old methods it is possible 
to get ‘good results’ by devoting one’s chief 
attentions to ‘keeping the young beggars at 
it. But much more than this is demanded 
of the teacher by reform methods. When 
we hear that these methods, whether in 
ancient or modern languages, have been 
tried and found wanting let us enquire as 
to the teacher. If he has taken up the 
system simply because it is up-to-date, and if 
he teaches by it in a superior manner (‘learn 
if you can, if you don’t it’s no fault of mine’) 
then we must look for failure in that or in 
any other method. 
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In conclusion, what have we to gain by 
adopting these methods, if as we confess they 
will increase rather than decrease our work ? 

1. We shall awaken the interest of the 
boy. Few men will deny that the average 
boy hates Latin as it has been taught in 
the past. I believe that -by a change of 
method quite elementary Latin may be 
made one of the most attractive lessons of 
the day. . 

2. Knowledge gained in this way is quite 
different from that gained in any other way. 
A Latin sentence becomes a piece of real 
language ; it is not a problem to be solved 
by the identification of verb, subject, object 
and so on. As all its teaching is based 
directly or indirectly on classical Latin, 
nothing will be taught that is not to be 
found in a text that the boy is likely to read. 

3. If, as in the great majority of cases, the 
boy will not proceed to a university, there to 
follow up his classical studies, he will still 
possess something tangible, viz. the power to 
translate straightforward Latin comfortably 
and fluently. He will not have spent his 
whole school life in laboriously laying a 
gigantic foundation destined never to hold 
the scantiest of superstructures. He will 
leave school possibly with a desire to extend 
his acquaintance with the classics, and will 
not throw aside his books with a sigh of 
relief for toil and drudgery ended. 

4. Some change must be made if Latin is 
to remain a school subject at all. I am 
inclined to think that in the past the very 


excess of time devoted to classics was in 
itself a curse, as, instead of employing it in 
the legitimate study of the language, the 
schoolmasters of the day so elaborated the 
work, and so widened the field of study, that 
even when practically nothing else was taught, 
only the really clever boys derived much 
benefit. Now that the time allowed by the 
modern time-table is so short, it is impera- 
tive that we throw overboard some of the 
lumber. 

5. Let me set down exactly what, as a 
teacher of the modern method, I claim. 
Give me 3? hours per week in school, and 
14 out of school, and at the end of 18 
months 80 per cent. of an average class of 
boys beginning Latin at 11 or 12 will know 
the declensions and conjugations and the 
principal parts of the most important verbs ; 
they will be acquainted with the chief uses 
of the subjunctive and the easier forms of 
Indirect Speech ; they will be able to trans- 
late with ease a simplified form of Caesar or, 
with a little help, the original text ; they will 
be able to answer, in Latin, questions asked 
in Latin on the subject-matter of the book, 
and the fluency with which they can speak 
long sentences of Latin, and their keenness 
for the subject, will more than compensate 
for the lack of some of that elaborate know- 
ledge which examination-papers have, I fear, 
made appear most essential. 

FRANK JONES. 


King Edward’s School, 
Aston, Birmingham. 


NOTE ON THE COUNTRY FESTIVAL IN TIBULLUS II. i. 


A CHANCE remark made by an old friend 
during the recent meeting of the Classical 
Association at Cambridge put me upon read- 
ing Tibullus more carefully than I had done 
before. When I reached the first poem of 
the second book, I found from the notes in 
Dr. Postgate’s valuable edition of selections 
that I was reading about the Feriae Semen- 
tiuae, or J/ustratio pagi after the winter 
sowing: a festival not fixed to a date, but 
usually held in January. Ovid described 


this festival in Fasz/ i. 657 foll. and evidently 
had Tibullus’ poem before him as he wrote: 
hence it has been inferred that both poets 
were writing of the same festival. But a 
careful examination of Tibullus’ poem has 
strongly inclined me to believe that Ovid is 
only adopting his language and adapting it 
to the Sementiuae ; and that Tibullus’ festival, 
as the older commentators thought, belongs 
really to the spring and not to the winter, 
and is one of the same kind as the dustratio 


nae 
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agri described in Virgil Georgie 1. 339 foll. 
(which description Tibullus must have known 
well), and as the Roman Ambarvalia, and 
the lustratio of the farm described by Cato 
in de Re Rustica’ 141. On returning to the 
poem after a few days’ interval and a corre- 
spondence with Dr. Postgate, I am confirmed 
in this opinion. 

My reasons are as follows: 

1. The poem taken as a whole seems 
clearly to belong to spring rather than to 
winter. Dr. Postgate for obvious reasons 
was obliged to cut it short at line 65; 
but if it be read to the end, where Amor 
plays a prominent part, it will be noticed 
that the operations of Amor in the farm are 
alluded to in lines 83-84. Those operations, 
as we learn from Varro #.2. ii. 2 foll., all 
took place, except in the case of the goats, 
in the spring or early summer. 

2. The first line, which gives a kind of title 
to the poem, contains the words ‘/fruges 
lustramus et agros.’ Though I do not wish 
to lay too much stress on the word ‘ fruges,’ 
yet it would certainly suit the time of the 
Ambarvalia in May, when the corn was 
beginning to show the ear, better than the 
Sementiuae in January; we may remember 
that the word is used in Virgil’s description 
(line 345): 


Terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges. 


3. While Ovid, in his description of the 
Sementiuae, writes of the seed only and the 
crops that are expected, Tibullus includes in 
his ritual a prayer for man and beast also, 
as did Cato in his description of the lustra- 
tio agri: 

Di patrii, purgamus agros, purgamus agrestes : 

uos mala de nostris pellite limitibus, 


neu seges eludat messem fallacibus herbis, 
neu timeat celeres tardior agna lupos. 


4. Lines 5-9 suggest that ploughing has 
been going on: this is to cease on the day 
of the festival, and the oxen must rest. 
Now ploughing was going on more or less 
for the greater part of the year, and at differ- 
ent times according to the nature of the 
soil and the climate (see Columella ii. 4 and 
8); but if there was a time in the year when 
ploughing did πού go on, it was after the 
winter solstice and during the greater part 


of January. Varro &.2. i. 36 makes it clear 
that from midwinter to February 7 (Favonius) 
there was no hard work of that kind done 
on the Italian farm ; and Columella i. 8 init. 
says that prudent husbandmen would not 
plough within fifteen days of the shortest 
day, which shows that, as we might expect, 
there was difference of opinion and practice, 
but that it was unusual to plough at the very 
beginning of the year. I gather from Col- 
umella ii. 5 that ploughing was resumed for 
spring sowing, where that was the practice, 
when the days grew warmer. 

5: My last reason 15 suggested by Dr. 
Postgate in a letter: the victim in Tibullus’ 
ritual is an agnus (line 15), and lambs 
would hardly be old enough for sacrifice 
in January. This is not indeed a convincing 
argument, as lambs might be sacrificed when 
they were not less than seven days old (Plin. 
NV.H, ὃ. 206, Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung 
ili”. 171) ; and the usual time for lambing, as 
Varro tells us (Δ... ii. 2), was the end of 
autumn. But remembering the line in 
Virgil’s description, ‘tum pingues agni et tum 
mollissima vina,’ I am inclined to guess that 
the agnus of Tibullus was not a Zactens but a 
more fully developed lamb.: 

Supposing that these reasons are suffi- 
ciently cogent to make it at least very doubt- 
ful whether Tibullus is writing of January 
and the Sementiuae, there still remains a 
serious difficulty, which seems to have per- 
plexed all the commentators. In order to 
indicate the nature of this difficulty, I must 
quote the whole of the passage in which the 
ritual is described : 


Cernite, fulgentes ut eat sacer agnus ad aras 
uinctaque post olea candida turba comas. 
di patrii, purgamus agros, purgamus agrestes : 

uos mala de nostris pellite limitibus, 
neu seges eludat messem fallacibus herbis, 
neu timeat celeres tardior agna lupos. 
tunc nitidus plenis confisus rusticus agris 
ingeret ardenti grandia ligna foco, 
turbaque uernarum, saturi bona signa coloni 
ludet, et ex uirgis extruet ante casas. 
euentura precor: uiden ut felicibus extis 
significet placidos nuntia fibra deos? 


In the first two of these lines we see a 
procession, in the next four we have a prayer, 
answering in a condensed form closely to 
that in Cato 141; but what are we to make 
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of the next four, beginning ‘tunc nitidus 
plenis confisus rusticus agris’? At first I 
was inclined to take them as referring to 
something done on the spot, ze. to a part of 
the ceremonial here described ; but Dr. Post- 
gate has convinced me that this is wrong, 
and that the future tenses point to something 
that is to be done at a later time. The 
words ‘euentura precor,’ coming after them, 
seem too to prove that they are a part of the 
prayer, though inserted rather from the point 
of view of the poet than as really belonging 
to the actual ritual. They are not, I think, 
a promise of what is to be fulfilled if the god 
grants the prayer: that would make the 
whole operation of the nature of a votum, 
and I can find no example of a prayer in a 
lustratio which has this character, though I 
have looked at all I know of, including those 
in the Tabulae Iguuinae. (See also my 
Roman Festivals, p. 346.) They rather take 
the form of a poetical prophecy of what will 
happen if the gods are propitious, as the 
omens show they will be, and taken in this 
sense they suit with the words ‘euentura 
precor’ which immediately follow them. 
But what is this to which the poet looks 
forward, and when is it to happen? 

The lines have generally been taken to 
indicate some kind of ‘jollification’ in the 
winter, when logs are heaped on the hearth- 
fire, and when the vernae or their children 
sport in the house and build play-houses of 
twigs in front of the blaze: Dr. Postgate 
compares Horace Sa¢. 2. 3, 247, ‘aedificare 
casas, plostello adjungere mures,’ of children’s 
games. But from my point of view there is 
a fatal objection to this interpretation. If 
our festival is in the spring, or at any time 
before harvest, it would be quite out of place 
to look on so far as mid-winter, long after 
the crops had ripened and been harvested. 
At the winter solstice you are thinking of 
the grain already in the ground, and of the 
next year’s crops: you may indeed examine 
the stored crops of the past year and beseech 
Consus and Ops to preserve them in the 
storehouses (Consualia, Opalia), but you have 
begun a new year of those agricultural 
operations of which Tibullus’ mind is full all 
through this poem. I feel convinced that 
the festivity, at which big fires will be made 


and sportive vernae will build houses or 
huts, is much nearer to the date of Tibullus’ 
festival, and will in fact come off either 
before the crops are actually harvested, or 
represent some kind of harvest festival. 
There is no need, in my view, to make these 
lines refer to anything that is to take place 
inside the house or in winter. 

The one hint that we get as to the time 
alluded to is in the line, ‘ Tunc nitidus plenis 


confisus rusticus agris’; but what are we to . 


understand by Plenis agris? The words 
might mean ‘the fields full of the sown seed,’ 
or ‘full of the ripening or ripened corn.’ If 
what has been said in this paper be accepted, 
the former meaning is put out of court; and 
we may observe that the word conjisus suits 
better with crops that have come to maturity 
and thus passed through the greater part of 
the perils that beset them, than with seed 
that has yet to encounter so many natural 
dangers. Aves has been conjectured instead 
of agris, by Scaliger I believe: we do not 
need to adopt this, but if we did prefer it, 
the lines would seem to indicate a harvest 
festival, which would not be out of keeping 
with our view. 

The next line, ‘ingeret ardenti grandia 
ligna foco,’ raises yet another question. 
Focus may mean the hearth-fire, or a bon- 
fire, or an altar-fire out of doors. If it were 
here the hearth-fire, winter would be in- 
dicated, and this, according to my view of 
the poem both as a whole and in detail, is 
most unlikely. I think the Alex agri point 
to a summer festival, and whether we take 
focus as a bonfire or an altar-fire, we need 
have no difficulty in guessing the kind of 
festival that the poet is thinking of. We 
must remember that we are in Italy in the 
country, not in Rome, and that we need not 
attempt to harmonise the festival with any 
particular one in the Roman calendar. We 
have the whole range of midsummer fires to 
bring to bear on this line, as described by 
Mannhardt, Dr. Frazer, and others (see e.g. 
the Golden Bough*, vol. ii. 126 foll. and iii. 
266 foll.): these still take place in modern 
Italy, especially in the region of the Abruzzi, 
and all over Europe they are accompanied 
with rejoicings and festivity. Of such doings 
in ancient Italy we have hardly any traces ; 
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but that the custom of leaping through the 
bonfire was in existence there we know both 
from the practice of the Roman Parilia 
(Tibull. 2. 5. 89 foll.) and from the curious 
rite of the Hirpi Sorani at Soracte (Mann- 
hardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 318 
foll.) ; and the inference is that bonfires were 
well known, though it is only in such passages 
as this of Tibullus that we get a glimpse of 
them. That they are connected, as in our 
poem, with the growth of the crops and the 
fertility of man and beast, has been placed 
practically beyond doubt by recent re- 
searches. — 

But whether we take focus as a midsummer 
bonfire or an altar-fire at a summer festival, 
we are confronted by a still greater difficulty 
in the next two lines : 


Turbaque uernarum, saturi bona signa coloni, 
Ludet, et ex uirgis extruet ante casas. 


I confess that I cannot persuade myself that 
what is meant here is simply that the familia 
of slaves played at making toy houses in 
front of the fire. I believe we have here the 
survival of an ancient bit of custom or ritual, 
which I must now explain. 

There are, in the Roman religious years, 
two examples of the widely spread custom 
of extemporising huts or booths as shelters 
during festivals. On the Ides of March, at 
the feast of Anna Perenna, which Ovid 
(Fasti 3. 523 foll.) describes as he saw it 
himself, the plébs came out and lay about 
all day in the Campus Martius near the 
Tiber. Some lay in the open, some con- 
structed tents, and some made rude huts of 
stakes and branches, stretching their togas 
over them for shelter.!| The date, March rs, 
makes it obvious that there was no particular 
need of avoiding the sun’s rays; nor, as the 
festival lasted only one day, was there any 
material necessity to take the trouble to erect 
these shelters. Again, at the Neptunalia on 
July 23, booths or huts were erected made 
of the foliage of trees: ‘Umbrae uocantur 
Neptunalibus casae frondeae pro taberna- 
culis’ (#es¢us 377), and as this is the only 
thing that is told us about that festival, we 
may presume that the practice was constant 
and a part of the ritual. As the Neptunalia 


1Cp. Tibullus 2. 5. 95 foll. for a similar description. 


was in the heat of the summer, we might 
suppose that shelter from the sun was the 
real object here: but (1) we do not hear of 
it at other summer festivals: (2) the number 
of parallel practices makes the rational 
explanation very doubtful. 

I am here only concerned with the lan- 
guage of Tibullus, and will postpone any 
attempt to explain the religious meaning of 
the practice ; but I may mention one or two 
parallel cases among other peoples. The 
Jewish feast of tabernacles naturally occurs 
to us: this was in the heat of summer, and 
the booths were here, as at the Neptunalia, 
made out of the branches of trees: Levit. 
23, 40; but the explanation given to the 
Israelities was not that they were thus to 
shelter themselves from the heat, but to be 
reminded of their homeless wanderings in the 
wilderness. There are traces in Greece of 
the same practice, e.g. the oxuddes at the 
Spartan Carneia (Athenaeus 4. 141 F), and 
σκηναΐ in several cases, ¢.g. in the inscription 
of Andania (Dittenberger Sylloge*, 653, lines 
34 foll.), where the peculiar regulations for the 
tent-making point to a ritualistic origin. But 
perhaps the most curious instance is to be 
found in the famous letter of Gregory the 
Great about the British converts to Christ- 
ianity, who were to be allowed to use their 
heathen temples as churches (Baeda Aisé. 
Eccl. i. 30). 

‘Et quia boves solent in sacrificio daemo- 
num multos occidere, debet iis etiam hic in 
re aliqua solemnitas immutari: ut die dedica- 
tionis, vel natalicii sanctorum martyrum, 
quorum illic reliquiae ponuntur, Zadernacula 
σὴ circa easdem ecclesias quae ex fants com- 
mutatae sunt, de ramis arborum factant, et 
religiosis conviviis sollemnitatem celebrent : 
nec diabolo iam animalia immolent, et ad 
laudem Dei in esu suo animalia occident.’ 

We can hardly doubt that the custom to 
which he alludes was one which had been 
described to Gregory as part of the heathen 
practice, and which he was willing to condone. 
(See Gregory the Great, by Rev. F. H. 
Dudden, D.D., ii. 125 foll., to whom I am 
indebted for the reference to Baeda.) 

To return now to Tibullus: I would sug- 
gest that the building of casae with virgae 
which was a part of the festivity to which he 
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looks forward in the prayer, is a survival of 
this same widely spread religious practice, 
and not merely a children’s game within the 
house. If that be so, then we need not 
suppose that he is looking forward to winter 
revelry, but rather that he is thinking of some 
local summer festival, otherwise unknown to 
us, in which the burning of fires and the 
building of casae and the revelry usual on 
all such occasions (cp. ii. 95 foll.) were all 
found together. The poem and the rustic 
lustratio it describes belong, as I hope I 
have shown, to the spring: the omens are 
favourable, the lustratio is successful, and the 
husbandman may look forward to the time 
when the crops are no longer in danger, and 
when he will be able to take his part in the 
general rejoicing with a light heart. This is 
as far as I can venture to go: Italy abounded 
in different customs, differing in time and 
character according to the great diversity 
within her limits, of soil, climate, elevation, 
and race; and we must be satisfied if we can 


GODS IN THE £LCLOGUES 


In nearly all the passages in which 
Phoebus or Apollo occur in the Lelogues, 
while the words naturally refer to the 
Olympian God there seems to be a further 
and secondary reference to Octavianus, who 
is known to have had a weakness for being 
regarded as Apollo incarnate, and liked all 
those who looked at him to lower their eyes 
as though dazzled by the brightness of the 
sun. Virgil, who was at this time engaged 
in deifying Augustus, seems in the Zclogues 
to have fallen in half playfully with this 
humour, although later on, in the opening 
passages of the first Georgic, he, with equal 
playfulness, professes uncertainty as to the 
exact title under which Caesar should be 
worshipped. The inconvenience of two 
Apollos is obvious, and the suggestion there 
seems to be that he might take on himself 
the heavenly counterpart of any office of 
state in the functions of any deity, but not 
the title of king—doubtless meant as a 
friendly warning. Vec tilt regnandi ventat 
tam dira cupido. 
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arrive at some reasonable conclusion as to 
the time of year of which the poet is think- 
ing, and the general character of the festivities 


he indicates. W. WarpE Fow _er. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 


I am glad to be allowed an opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Warde Fowler for his valuable 


contribution to the interpretation of a Latin ~ 


classic, whose works in England at least are 
undeservedly neglected, and of saying that 
the explanation of the occasion of Tibullus 
II. i. given in the little book to which he has 
referred so kindly had already ceased to 
satisfy me.. The objection on the score of 
the lamb raised by Herr K. P. Schulze in his 
notice of the Selections in the Wochenschrift 
1 klassische Philologie (1904) does not indeed 
seem fatal; but on the whole I think the 
festival must have been later than the 


Sementiuae Feriae. J. P. Postcate 


AND THE ARCADIAN CLUB. 


Virgil apologises for the obscurity of this 
allegory, G. 11. 45, non hic te carmine ficto | 
Atque per ambages et longa exorsa tenebo. 
Similar advice was afterwards given to 
Caligula when he meditated assuming a 
crown. He fell in with it, and proceeded 
at once to arrogate to himself divine majesty 
in aggravated forms (Suet. Ca/. 22). 

1. Jn £.1.6. Tityrus, who in this Eclogue 
represents Virgil, says that a god, to whom 
he will always do sacrifice with a lamb 
offering, had given him security against the 
general eviction then proceeding in the 
district. The god, though not named, is 
admittedly Octavianus. 

2. In £. 5.64. Daphnis, generally under- 
stood to be Julius Caesar, is raised to the 
stars by Menalcas (here Virgil as in Z. 3 and 
9): a voice from the woodlands proclaims 
Daphnis a god, and Menalcas begs him to 
be kind and propitious, and promises two 
altars to Daphnis and two to Phoebus—that 
is, if rightly interpreted, two to Julius and 
two to Augustus. 


pe 
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3. £. 5. 35. 722ςα Pales agros atque ipse 
religuit Apollo may well refer to the absence 
of Octavianus and the interruption of 
Caesarian peace and order during the 
troubles consequent on the death of Julius. 

4. In E. 3. 62. Menalcas (here again Virgil 
as in £. 5 and 9) says that to Phoebus, who 
loves him, he makes appropriate offerings of 
bay and the sweetly blushing hyacinth—that 
is, to his literary patron Augustus. 

5. On E. 4. 10. (Casta, fave, Lucina: 
tuus jam regnat Apollo.) Servius says that 
some maintain that Octavia, sister of Augus- 
tus, is meant by Lucina, and Augustus 
himself by Apollo, inasmuch as he had 
ordered a statue of himself to be made with 
the emblems of Apollo. 

6. £. 4.49. (Care deum suboles, magnum 
Jovis incrementum.) If the child in this 
Eclogue be the long-expected never-born son 
of Octavianus and Scribonia, as seems cer- 
tain, this line indicates Jupiter as the grand- 
sire and Apollo as the sire rather than a long 
descent through Aeneas, although it is true 
that the Venus legend had already been 
adopted by Virgil (Ecce Dionaei processit 
Caesaris astrum). Note: Line 49 cuts out 
at a stroke all candidates for the honour of 
being the child-herald of the new Golden 
Age, other than the son of Octavianus him- 
self, should he ever be born. No one else 
would have the divine descent here indicated. 

7. &. 6. 3-12. In these lines. Virgil 
states that he was going to sing of battles 
and kings, but Apollo objected and admon- 
ished him to confine himself to pastoral 
themes; at the same time he says that the 
poem is a good one—the one liked best of 
all by Phoebus, that is, Octavianus. At this 
anxious period it is natural that Octavianus 
should object to Virgil celebrating the mili- 
tary glory of Varus or any other person than 
himself, and should have recommended him 
to commemorate the recent appearance of 
Gallus in a pastoral play instead. This is 
more likely than that the future author of the 
Aeneid should ever have found any real 
difficulty in singing of battles and kings. 

8. £. 6.82 and 83. (Omnia, quae, Phoebo 
gquondam meditante beatus Audiit Eurotas, 
Jusstique ediscere lauros.) In these concluding 
lines of the same poem nothing at first seems 


more improbable than that there could be 
any secondary reference underlying the word 
Phoebus, yet Augustus had himself written 
poetry, probably pastoral, for one, at least, of 
his compositions was written in hexameters, 
and called ‘Sicily.’ Sicilian Muses, help us 
now! 

Where shall we look for. the Maronian 
Arcadia, where for Parnassus and Eurotas, 
where for Pan and Silvanus, where for the 
sacred choir themselves? ΑἹ] silently point 
to the dwelling of Augustus Apollo, to the 
home of Octavianus, patron of poets and 
inspirer of literature. There let us go. 

9. There are passages in the Zclogues 
which imply the presence in Rome of gods 
other than Augustus Apollo. ‘Nor could 
gods be seen in the flesh or met face to face 
so easily anywhere else.’ (Z. τ. 42.) 

10. Among the high privileges of the soon- 
to-be-born, yet never-born son of Augustus, 
was to be that of entering on the life of the 
gods and of beholding gods moving in the 
society of heroes, and of being beheld by 
them, and of ruling the world reduced to 
peace by his father’s virtues. What gods on 
earth does Virgil mean? (£. 4. 15-17.) 

The answer lies beyond the closed doors 
of a very private dinner party in the residence 
of Augustus (Suet. Aug. 70), which gave rise 
to much unfavourable society gossip at the 
time. It was popularly known as the party 
of ‘twelve gods.’ The rumour was that the 
guests took their places in the costume (for 
it was winter) of gods and goddesses, and 
that the host himself was arrayed as Apollo. 
Proof of such a banquet was said to be 
found not only in now lost letters of Antony, 
full of reproach and sarcastic comment on 
the names of the personators, but also in a 
notorious epigram of unknown authorship, 
and, lastly, in certain loud expressions of the 
people next day—for it happemed to be a 
period of scarcity—and the men in the street 
shouted that ‘the gods’ had eaten all’ the 
bread, and that Caesar was Apollo, but Apollo 
Torturer (Flayer of Marsyas). The lines run: 

Quum primum istorum conduxit mensa choragum, 

Sexque deos vidit Mallia, sexque deas ; 

Impia dum Phoebi Caesar mendacia ludit, 

Dum nova divorum coenat adulteria ; 


Omnia se a terris tunc numina declinarunt ; 
Fugit et auratos Jupiter ipse thronos. 
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Here then are the gods we were looking 
for. They were not the twelve great gods 
enumerated by Ennius, otherwise Pan and 
Silvanus would not have been among them. 
The presence of Jupiter would have been 
extremely disconcerting and inconvenient for 
the host Apollo Augustus, whoever -might 
have personated the father of gods and men. 
It may therefore be assumed that in the 
Olympian formula he was dining and sleeping 
with the Ethiopians that night. 

Here then are the gods whom the unborn 
herald of the Golden Age was to see face to 
face freely mingling in the society of heroes. 
But where are the heroes? 

This fancy-dress dinner party was very 
private, and all present were bound to 
secrecy—this alone could account for the 
fact that it was universally known and talked 
about next day—and we can easily discern 
from hints given by Virgil and Suetonius the 
general character of the entertainment. The 
dinner would be of six courses in accordance 
with the customary simplicity of Augustus. 
Between the courses would be interposed 
amateur theatricals, pastoral scenes rendered 
by his own literary friends. The banquet 
hall would be prepared as Arcadia—Par- 
nassus and Maenalus boldly depicted in 
foreground or background. Only two or 
three scenes are clearly indicated by Virgil. 

1. The presentation of Hesiod’s pipe to 
Gallus. E. 6. 64. Scene: Room in Caesar’s 
House. Arcadia with Parnassus in the fore- 
ground. Gallus, who is never represented as 
a shepherd or true Arcadian, but rather as an 
occasional visitor with pastoral longings, is 
introduced by one of the Muses, probably 
Calliope, as she is named in the next scene. 
The rest of the choir, the other eight, acting 
under the stage directions of the manager— 
the choragus, mentioned in line 1 of the 
Epigram—nse in a body to do the divine 
poet honour. Linus, a beautiful youth, 
crowned with flowers and parsley, makes an 
appropriate speech to Gallus, and presents 
him on behalf of the Parnassians with an 
antique musical instrument, fabled to have 
belonged to Hesiod, and bids him so sing of 
the grove of Grynia ‘that there may be none 
in which Apollo may take more delight’— 
that is, Augustus Apollo. 


2. A musical contest between FPollio and 
Virgil, of which Pollio’s part is naturally 
missing. 

The original poem which Pollio is said in 
the fifth Eclogue to have been engaged in 
writing on the Golden Age was no doubt, 
as Mr. J. B. Mayor says, a translation of a 
Greek Sibylline prophecy ; itself a translation 
of Hebrew prophecy by some Alexandrian 
Jew made to meet the boom in Sibylline 
oracles caused by the burning of the originals . 
in the Capitol, and such as may have been 
brought to Pollio’s attention by his Jewish 
relations, as Mr. Garrod points out. Pollio’s 
poem is lost, and the treatment unrecorded, 
but it is certain that it made a great im- 
pression on Virgil, and he at once prepared 
an amoeboean answer—his own fourth 
Eclogue, also derived from Sibylline oracle 
and Messianic prophecy, transferred to the 
expected son of Octavianus. He calls on 
his Sicilian Muses for a higher strain, worthy 
of consular woods—no ordinary consular 
rods these, but forests sung of by the consul 
of the year, Pollio. Probably Pollio, Presi- 
dent of the Arcadian Club, first recited his 
poem, and then in answer Virgil recited the 
fourth Eclogue. The hitherto inexplicable 
abruptness of the fourth line (U/A#ma Cumaet 
venit jam carmints aetas), introducing the 
Sibylline prophecy, becomes on this supposi- 
tion perfectly natural. It is the answer to 
Pollio’s Sibylline poem—similarity of subject 
being one of the rules of amoeboean contest. 
The introductory appeal to the Sicilian Muses 
corresponds to the ‘ Haec Damon : vos, quae 
responderit Alphesiboeus, Ducite, Fierides ; 
non omnia possumus omnes’ of 25. 8. 62 and 
63. Which of the poets won the contest is 
left uncertain, but the lines, ‘Pan etam 
Arcadia mecum si judice certet, Pan etiam 
Arcadia dicat se judice victum’ (EZ. 4. 58 and 
59), which may have been added afterwards, 
leave the impression that Virgil was van- 
quished indeed, but hoped to win before the 
same Arcadian audience another time. That 
Virgil thought well of his own attempt to 
transfer Hebrew literature to Latin, and that 
he may even have won this contest, is im- 
plied in the line, ‘ Primus Idumaeas referam 
tibi, Mantua, palmas’ (G. 3. 12), where there 
is the same limitation, ‘modo vita superstt’ 
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(G. 3. 10). That he admired but thought 
less well of Pollio’s poem than of his own 
appears from /. 8. 9 and το, ‘When will the 
time come when I may be allowed to log roll 
your poems, alone worthy of Sophocles?’ 
which implies that they needed the assistance 
of a friendly appreciator—and even in spite 
of that assistance, the first half of the fourth 
Eclogue composed by Pollio has perished 
with the rest of his works. 

3. The love-stricken Gallus. 

Scene as before—the dining-room of 
Augustus prepared as Arcadia. <A rock of 
Maenalus with a few sheep in the fore- 
ground. Gallus as a soldier on leave, yet in 
uniform, or possibly attired in the full 
panoply of Mars, dying, as in his own elegies, 
of love for Lycoris, but nearer his end than 
usual because she has suddenly vanished. 
Enter the literary shepherds and Arcadian 
herdsmen, all dripping from the winter acorn 
gathering, and Virgil himself in the character 
of Menalcas, as in &. 3. 5 and g. All 
enquire of Gallus concerning his mad love. 
Up came Augustus Apollo, and with his 
superior War Office knowledge of the move- 
ment of troops, or like Eélios, who sees and 
hears all things, tells Gallus that his lady- 
‘love has gone off with a soldier through the 
snow. Up came Silvanus, the most pictur- 
esque figure of all, with forest crown and 
brandishing flowery fennel and tall lilies in 
his hand. Up too came Pan, god of Arcadia 
(Pollio?), whom Virgil with his own eyes, 
and all that company saw, blushing with 
scarlet elder-berries and vermilion red, and 
tried to console the hopeless lover. Whereon 
Gallus makes answer that he would have 
been delighted to have joined the Arcadian 
Society had it not been for his military 
engagements. It is quite possible that 
the words and language of Gallus may have 
been taken from his own Elegiacs and 
put into hexameters by Virgil; a treatment 
of his poems which Gallus is here represented 
as meditating himself (Z. το. 50). 

It might seem to some unlikely that 
Augustus would allow his imperial dinner to 
be interrupted by amateur theatrical per- 
formances of his literary friends posing in 
pastoral scenes or plays, but the truth is 


that he was extremely abstemious and often 
took nothing at all at dinner, and was in- 
tensely bored by more than three courses, 
though on state occasions he endured six. 
It was his ordinary habit to interpose 
between the courses music, or recitations, or 
acting, or even variety entertainments from 
the circus, or more usually competitions 
between professional conversationalists (e¢ 
aut acroamata et histriones, aut etiam triviales 
ex Circo ludios interponebat, ac frequentius 
aretalogos). What more natural than that 
on the great occasion when he was personat- 
ing Apollo, and in the absence of Jupiter 
(who was presumably dining out with the 


Ethiopians) was himself playing the part of 


host to other Latin Olympians, he should 
have wished to justify his divinity by pre- 
siding over Arcadians, Parnassians and 
Muses, his own familiar company and literary 
surroundings, and to relieve the tedium of 
the banquet by introducing his amateur 
friends instead of professional artists? It was 
winter time (‘Azberna de glande’—‘ Perque 
nives alium’), and perhaps this was the new 
imperial mode of celebrating the Saturnalia 
from which our own Christmas pantomimes 
may be descended. 

It may be objected that the explanation 
here offered of some of the most beautiful 
passages in the £clogues tends to detract 
from the poetical merits of Virgil. No ex- 
planation could do that. Art is only con- 
cerned with results, and is sternly indifferent 
to the antecedents of inspiration. Nor does 
the glory of the nimbus with which Virgil has 
gratefully surrounded the heads of each of 
his early friends and benefactors become less 
radiant because it is also a glowing memorial 
of the Olympian disguises under which they 
had once in very deed masqueraded. 


P.S.—If it be asked why every effort should 
have been made to keep the meetings of the 
Arcadians secret at the time, the answer must 
be that acting and all to do with acting was 
for Roman citizens disreputable and illegal : 
and it is tempting to refer to the parallel 
reticence long observed in this country 
concerning the contributions of Bacon to 
Shakespeare on somewhat similar grounds. 

R. -W..R. 
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THE BEACON SPEECH IN THE AGAMEMNON. 


Mr. CorNFOoRD in his most stimulating 
book Thucydides Mythistoricus has incident- 
ally, as it seems to me, given us the key to 
this passage, so long a riddle in its appar- 
ently irrelevant splendour. The beacons, he 
holds, symbolise the fire of divine vengeance 
that ‘has fallen upon Troy,’ . ‘but that 
same fire, the symbol of justice, speeds now 
to strike the roof of the Atreidae. From 
mountain top it leaps and hastens across the 
sea to mountain top; and like the torch 
passed from hand to hand in the race it is 
itself a runner, and the only one which 
“running first and last reaches the goal”’ 
(p. 149). Ina note Mr. Cornford points out 
how ‘the notion that it is the same fire which 
passes from beacon to beacon is subtly con- 
veyed throughout,’ and how ‘the ominous 
word σκήπτειν᾽ is echoed in the following 
chorus: ὅπως ἂν | μήτε πρὸ καιροῦ μήθ᾽ ὑπὲρ 
ἄστρων | βέλος ἠλίθιον σκήψειεν. | Διὸς πλαγὰν 
ἔχουσιν εἰπεῖν κτλ. 

But why go on to say that the speech 
throws no light on Clytemnestra’s character : 
that it is the poet speaking, not she? Surely 
if the beacon-race is the race of Justice, 
Clytemnestra’s triumphant chant of its pro- 
gress sets at once in full light her undying 
claim to be the minister of just vengeance 
on Agamemnon. The poet would not take 
a triumphant tone: we know his tone in the 
choruses, grave and pitiful; but this rings 
with keen exultation over something defeated 
and something won, from the first words of 
announcement 


‘News for the Dawn! Good news from the kindly 
Night !’ 


down to the eager ending where the passion- 
ate repetition breaks the long clear roll of 
the Greek into short abrupt waves : 


“Αἱ last it leapt, at last it sprang 
Upon the Watcher’s mountain here at hand !— 


Upon the house of Agamemnon’s line, 

The light, the fire from Troyland,—at last 7 
As Mr. Cornford’s words seem to suggest, 
the mysterious line, 


‘First and last racer, the racing flame has won τ᾿ 


is now seen to be a smothered cry of vic- 
torious vengeance. 

But it is Clytemnestra’s vengeance, we 
must add, not the vengeance of Heaven 
alone. She has been waiting years for this, 
the day of Agamemnon’s triumph and the 
day of his return, the hour that completes 
his victory and begins the change to hers. 
She knows him well; in the passion of con- 
quest he will fill up the measure of insoience 
that puts him in the power of the Curse she 
claims to embody. (This is all emphasised 
in her very next speech, as Mr. Cornford 
points out.) To conquer Troy Agamemnon 
has murdered his daughter and hers. Troy’s 
conquest will drag him down. At the very 
hour when he claims that victory shall abide 
with him, it is swinging away from him to 
her; her speech is almost a cry,—‘ The game 
is done! I’ve won, I’ve won!’ 

We are, or ought to be, prepared for all 
this by the watchman’s speech. The keynote 
of the whole opening, as Mr. Cornford most 
Ay says, is ‘Waiting,’ and it is ‘she of the 
man’s mind and the woman’s hope’ who has 
set the guard there to wait and watch, with 
something sinister behind the hoping and 
something terrible to come with the triumph. 
Most natural is it that the beacon-fires should 
have grown to symbolise in her mind the 
vengeance she is to execute. The psychology 
is as masterly as the symbolism. 

1 εἶτ᾽ ἔσκηψεν, εἶτ᾽ ἀφίκετο 
᾿Αραχναῖον αἷπος, ἀστυγείτονας σκοπάς" 
κἄπειτ᾽ ᾿Ατρειδῶν ἐς τόδε σκήπτει στέγος 


φάος τόδ᾽ οὐκ ἄπαππον ᾿Ιδαίου πυρός. 


Ag. 308-311. 
F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
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SOPHOKLES, ZLEKTRA 724 ff. 


ἔπειτα δ᾽ Αἰνιᾶνος ἀνδρὸς ἅστομοι 
πῶλοι βίᾳ φέρουσιν, ἐκ δ᾽ ὑποστροφῆς, 
τελοῦντες ἕκτον ἕβδομόν τ᾽ ἤδη δρόμον, 
μέτωπα συμπαίουσι Βαρκαίοις, ὄχοις. 


In the August number of the C.2. an 
explanation of this passage was given by Mr. 
H. W. Greene which appears to be open to 
several objections. After dealing with them, 
I will venture to offer another view, that will, 
I hope, be found more natural. 

(1) Regarding it as improbable that the 
δίαυλος of Sophokles’ time had a spina, Mr. 
Greene believes that the Ainian car was lead- 
ing, and that after it had turned the pillar 
and got into the straight, the team bolted 
across the line which sfzza would have 
followed, and getting in front of the Barkaian 
car, which had not yet reached the turn, 
dashed into its team from the latter’s front, 
so that the faces of the two teams felt the 
first impact of the collision. Now, these 
relative positions could hardly be obtained 
at less than some thirty yards from the pillar ; 
and since it was unquestionably the first two 
cars that collided, the Ainian must have got 
a lead over all the others of considerably 
more than 60 yards, for allowance must be 
made for the sweep of the turn. But there 
is no hint in the text that any car was leading 
by an appreciable distance ; on the contrary 
we read, nine lines earlier ὁμοῦ δὲ πάντες 
ἀναμεμιγμένοι κ.τ.λ. 

(2) Mr. Greene regards the phrase μέτωπα 
συμπαίουσι as the key of the passage, and his 
view is built on the belief that these words 
necessarily imply that the two teams met face 
to face. But the subject of the verb is the 
Ainian’s horses; the faces are their faces, 
and the poet says that they dash them into 
the Barkaian car. There seems to be no 
authority for supposing that ὄχοι could mean 
the team, as distinct from the car, though: in 
Homer ἵπποι is frequently put for the 
chariot. Some support for the view is 
sought from Lucian Anach. 1 μέτωπα συναράτ- 
τουσιν ὥσπερ οἱ κριοί; but it affords none, 
since the subject of the verb there is doth 
the two opposing wrestlers. 

(3) If the Ainian team had got even 


- δρόμον. 


twenty yards into the straight before the 
accident, the poet would not have spoken 
of them as τελοῦντες, but as τελέσαντες ἕκτον 
The tense clearly iimits the place 
of the accident to the act al turn. 

(4) The scholium ἐξ ὑτυντήσεως ἐκείνων 
ὑποστρεφόντων, which is cited as possibly 
supporting the view, is in fact adverse. 
ἐκείνων (supply ὄχων) is of course the 
Barkaian car; but this, on Mr. Greene’s 
supposition, must still have been in the 
straight, and therefore could not be described 
as ὑποστρεφόντων. 

These objections, with their cumulative 
force, seem to be fatal to the explanation of 
Linwood and Mr. Greene. Moreover, if 
Sophokles had intended to describe an acci- 
dent so extraordinary, he would surely have 
done so at greater length and with greater 
clearness ; his brevity—so at least it appears 
to me—suggests that he was depicting a not 
uncommon occurrence. He tells the gist of 
the matter in no more than a dozen words ; 
doubtless because they would be sufficient 
for an audience familiar with actual mishaps 
of the same kind. 

The explanation which follows was sug- 
gested to me by what I saw many. years 
ago at Olympia,—by which I mean not the 
Olympia of Elis, but that of Addison Road, 
Kensington. Among the spectacles pre- 
sented was a so-called chariot race, over a 
course of the same shape as the diavAos. As 
the cars turned the pillars at each end, one 
saw a fact one knew well enough before 
demonstrated by actual experiment,—viz. 
that it was impossible to keep close to the 
pillar throughout the turn, without an in- 
jurious slackening of speed. Accordingly 
every car made the turn with a wide sweep. 
Some kept away from the pillar at the 
beginning of the turn, and came close in 
when completing it; others kept close in at 
the beginning, but had to go well out before 
they could get back into the straight. Fur- 
ther, it was obvious that, since the horses 
were going at full gallop, a disastrous collision 


might easily have happened at the turn 


whenever a car which took the pillar close, 
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to begin with, followed very near on one that. 


was trying to take it close at the finish, unless 
the pursuing car completed its proper curve, 
—one whose are lay more or less at right 
angles to the axis of the course— passing zz 
Jront of the leading car. (This passing -in 
front gave it no advantage, because it was 
not yet in the straight, while the other car 
was.) If, from the moment of beginning the 
turn, it went off at an obtuse angle to the 
axis of the course, a collision was inevitable. 
When the turn was being taken in this 
manner by the two cars respectively, it was 
also clear that if the pursuing car were not 
close enough up to the other to be able to 
pass in front of it, and yet attempted to do 
so, there would be no less danger of a 
collision. No doubt in the ancient races 
much depended on the skill with which the 
turn was taken, and I should imagine that 
this attempt to pass when it was impossible, 
rather than draw in and let the leading car 
go by, was a fruitful source of accidents. 
Applying all this to the passage before us, 
I suppose that the Barkaian car was leading, 
and took the turn wide to begin with (this 
might compel a cautious pursuer to hold 
back a little, supposing he were not close 
enough up to pass in the manner described 
above), and that the Ainian’s team, just after 
they had begun the turn, bolted straight 
ahead and dashed into it as it came round. 


MARTIAL 


audes ducentas nupturire post mortes 
uirumque demens cineribus tuis quaeris. 
prurire quid si satiae uelit saxum? 20 
quis coniugem te, quis uocabit uxorem, 
Philomelus auiam quam uocauerat ΠΌΡΟΥ ἢ 


In the /ournal of Philology, vol. xxx 
p. 235, I corrected as above the punctuation 
of this passage (formerly printed ‘quaeris | 
prurire. quid’) and explained its gist, but 
said that I could not remove the corruption 
in verse 20, 

The chief lections of the MSS are saviae, 
sactie, satirae and satiare, the two last of 


‘But then the Ainian’s hard-mouthed horses 
bolt, and at the turn, as they are finishing 
the sixth and beginning the seventh round, 
dash headlong into the Barkaian car.’ ἐξ 
ὑποστροφῆς I take to mean ‘immediately 
after turning,’ z.e. after degimning the turn, a 
moment which we should perhaps best in- 
dicate by ‘at the turn,’ as I have rendered 
the words above. The phrase could hardly 
mean merely ‘swerving’ (Jebb), since ὑπο- _ 
στρέφω means ‘to turn round.’ 
This account of the matter accords with 
the scholiast’s note, ἐξ ὑπαντήσεως ἐκείνων 
ὑποστρεφόντων, ‘they met them as they were 
turning back.’ He is brief for the same 
reason that the poet is brief: the thing 
seemed to him too simple to need further 
explanation. It may be added that, though 
we may reasonably doubt the existence of 
the s/zvza in the 5th century B.c., it is highly 
improbable that the scholiast imagined a 
diavAos without one. Of course ὄχοι may 
include the horses, though it cannot mean 
the horses only, and the Ainian team may 
have run into both the Barkaian team and 
car, and probably did, and it may have been 
at an angle more or less acute, so that some 
of the horses’ faces met ; but Sophokles does 
not say this, he says no more than that they 
dashed into the whole Barkaian ‘turn-out.’ 


M. A. BAYFIELD. 


III 93 18-22. 


which look like divergent miswritings of 
satriae. Palaeographically nothing could 
better explain these variants than to suppose 
that the archetype had 


prurire quid si Sattiae uelit saxum? 


This name, though known to us from several 
inscriptions, as C.Z.Z. ix 1088 ‘Sattiae 
Siluinae,’ 1887 ‘Sattiae Siluae,’ 1955 ‘Sattiae 
Ianuariae,’ was so far from common that it 
would easily undergo the simple corruptions 
satiae and sactie on the one hand, and be 
altered on the other to the much more 
familiar name of Satria. 
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Now compare Sen. ep. 77 20 ‘uita... 
etiam Nestoris et Sattiae breuis est, quae 
inscribi monumento suo iussit annis se nona- 
ginta nouem uixisse.’ The MSS of Plin. 
n. h. vil 158 give another form, ‘ex feminis 
Liuia Rutili nonaginta septem annos exces- 
sit, sa¢tidia Claudio principe ex nobili domo 
nonaginta nouem,’ whence the editors write 
Statilia; but Martial’s MSS tend to confirm 
the witness of Seneca’s. 
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Sattiae saxum I understand to be the 
‘monumentum’ itself on which the vain- 
glorious old woman had _ inscribed the 
number of her years; though as a_peri- 
phrasis for Sattza sepulla the phrase would 
be no bolder than Stat. silu. iii 3 58 ‘nec 
erubuit famulantis fistula Phoebt’ for Phoebus 
Jistula canens. 

A. E. Housman. 


EARLY USES OF BRONZE AND IRON. 


THE Homeric poems frequently describe 
iron as the metal for tools and implements, 
while bronze, save in two cases and in one 
disputed line (Odyssey, xvi. 294, xix. 13), 15 
the metal for weapons. Helbig has expressed 
his disbelief in the opinion that this distribu- 
tion of the metals represents a real stage in 
the employment of iron ; nor is the Homeric 
account corroborated so far, to my know- 
ledge, by Greek graves of the early iron age, 
the age of the ‘ overlap.’ 

But we have evidence which I have not 
seen adduced for the actual existence else- 
where of a stage of culture in which tools are 
of iron, while weapons continue to be of 
bronze. In his valuable reports on the 
excavation of Gezer, in Palestine, Mr. 
Stewart Macallister says : ‘A general principle 
has been noticed which probably will be 
found to be universal in Palestine ; that from 
the commencement of the Iron age the 
dominant metal is used for agricultural 
instruments, whilst bronze is retained for 
weapons and for personal adornments. Thus 
we find sickles and hoes of iron ; arrowheads, 


ETYMOLOGY 


For this word Walde, Lat. Etym. Weorterb., 
reports a number of suggested etymologies. 
The most popular connection appears to be 
with φύλλον, the v of which would be 
presumably explained like the v in γῦρις, 
σκύλλω, Mansion, Les Gutturales Grecques, 
p. 52. Brugmann would apparently connect 
also with phalam, phalyam, though the 


knives, daggers’ (and, as is later stated, 
spearheads), ‘brooches, pins, and needles 
are of bronze’ (Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Pp. 190, 1903). 

These facts are in exact accordance with 
Homeric descriptions. The Palestinian facts 
do not wholly harmonise with Mr. Myres’s 
theory that ‘Egypt and the Mediterranean, 
with the “open-hearth” process, were re- 
stricted to a small output of iron, and used 
it as a rarity until the North, with its “ blast- 
furnace” principle, produced iron in copious 
amount and of a quality more suitable for 
cutting-weapons’ (Jan, October, 1907, 
Pp. 157). 

Iron cannot have been ‘a rarity’ in Pales- 
tine, when sickles and hoes, no less than 
finger rings, were made of that metal, while 
weapons, which need a good edge, continued 
to be made of bronze. The Homeric 
descriptions certainly tally with the evolution 
of iron as found at Gezer, and perhaps this 
can hardly have occurred by accidental 
coincidence. 

ANDREW LANG. 


OF FOLIUM. 


representation of idg. 2λ by lat. f seems to 
be uncertain. A more plausible connection 
for folium is, I think, O.I. duille <*dholio-, 
cf. Zeuss, Gramm. Kelt*. p. 15. The word 
could then be connected with θάλος, θάλλω, 
etc. and A.S. dile, E. dill <*dhelio-. 


J. FRASER, 
Glen-Urguhart, N.B. 
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EMENDATION OF THE NEW MENANDER FRAGMENTS. 


THE following suggestions with very many 
others were originally appended to a review, 
which will, I hope, appear shortly, of the 
editio princeps. Through unavoidable delay 
in publication a great many have been 
anticipated by foreign scholars, and I have 
now therefore omitted a large part. — 


“Hpws. 26 κερμάτιον εἰ συνηγμένον | ἦν 
διὰ πόνων σοι, τοῦτ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοῦναι τέως | σῴζειν 
ὑπέρ σου, μὴ σεαυτὸν πράγματα | εἰς τηλι- 
33 μὴ καταρῶ μοι. 65 πράξειν, 

’"Exitperovres. 1 Invert the two speakers 
in this line. 66 κἂν [ἢν apodosis. ἔλαβεν 
ἄν. ὃς τουδὲ Adyov . . . ἀπαιτεῖν 92 


καῦτ᾽ ἄγειν. 


ὅτι. 98 ἢν ὑπὲρ τούτου λέγων ἥκω δέ. 
122 τὴν βίου δέ. Cf. 126-7. 
λαβὼν ἔχεις. 174 ἀπόδειξονΡ Cf. Thuc. 
τ τ 505 183 προσπαίζεις ἐ. belongs to 5. 


260 αἷς μὲν γὰρ ἔψαλλον κόραις αὐτόθι 


5'..... Ἂς a 
157 αὐτὸς ova. 


κιθάραν (or λύραν) ἔπαιζον. 262 καὶ pad’ 


ov. 263 maida δὴ τίς ἢν. 304 οἶδ᾽ 
εὐθύς. 340 τοπαστικὸν τό γύναιον, ὥσπερ 
ἑρπέτα (or -ον), 2.6. creeping things that go 
round an obstacle in their path. Cf. in a 
way Johnson’s saying that Burke wound into 
a subject like a serpent. 355 μ᾽ ὁρῶν 
ὁρῶ ὦ. infin. as in Thuc. 8. 60. 386 If 
τοιουτονί can stand for τ. τι, then read τί 
γάρ τις ἂν νομίσειεν ἄλλο τὸ γεγονός. 
403 ταὔτ᾽. 404 λοιδορεῖτ᾽ 
ἔδειξας or δείξεις ἢ 


420 αὑτὸν δ᾽ 
424 ὅμοιά γ᾽ εἶπεν. 
476 πῶς: λέγεις. . . βιόν all spoken by O. 
478 ἡμῶν ot θεοί. 487 συντρίβοι σε τῆς 
παρρησίας, part οἵ 5.5 words. Cf. Eur. 
Or. 1407 éppois τᾶς ἁσύχου προνοίας: Ach. 
Tat. 


διακονίας. 


4.15. 6 σοὶ μὲν ἀγαθὰ γένοιτο τῆς 
490 θεοί! belonging to O.? 
515 ἐπαριστέρως συνῆκεν 516 οὐδενὶ γὰρ 
εὐτύχημα πὰς 


Περικειρομένη 5 καὶ τοῦ πολέμου 


ἐγένετ᾽. 
2ὃ με- 
pvr’. 21 ὑπὸ τούτου. 38 Ta λοιπὰ δ' 
αὐτὸς ὑπολάβοι τις ἄν. 65 ζῶσιν τρόπον 
They do have a life of tt. 
81 tis ἐσθ᾽ ὁ δ᾽ αἴτιος ; 

83 οὖν οὐ. 


? & 
TW .. . GUTaL. 
, ᾿] vn » 
82 τάχ᾽ ἂν ἴσως 


or τάχα τέως. 103 μετρίως 


with λέγειν: Cf. ἜΠ το. 
108 πρὸς θεῶν. 11ο ἐνδύμαθ᾽ οἷ᾽ ἐφαίνεθ᾽ 
ἡνίκα Τ᾽'λυκέρα λάβοι, or φαίνεθ᾽ ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν ἡ 
κόρη λάβῃ. 

τ τῳ > = Aa ᾽ 
mote ἔγωγε and ἦν for ἐστ᾽. 
σεται τοῦτο τὸ γέλοιον. 


107 ὅπως 


11 IIAT. ov yap EWPAKELV 
147 πραχθή- 
149 σιγᾶν σ᾽" ἐγὼ 
δέ σ᾽ ayap’. 

Σαμία. τῷ I have thought (very doubt- 
fully) of καὶ στεφανούμενος θεῷ. 
καὶ τόδε (ἔτ᾽ οὖσα τιθηνήσω ὃ): 


33 δούλη 
66 πειρα- 
τέον | αὐτὸν παραγαγεῖν ἐστι τοῦ μαθεῖν ἃ de Ὁ 
try to seduce him into telling me what I want. 
84 τό γ᾽ evOadi. 93 πρός pe, νὴ Δία. 
τος ἔμεγέ ype? 10g ἤδη γε 2.6. στίξω σε. 
ἤδη so used in 155. 
Cf. Timocles 30. 110 ἦν ἂν ἐπὶ τῆς αὐτῆς 
διανοίας νῦν ἔτι. (πρίν 15 not used in common 
Attic, except as a conjunction.) 
τ᾽ ἐπίθετ᾽ οὐκ ἄσμενος. 124 κατέλαβεν. 
125 ἐξεργάζεται. 127 ποτέ or ww (for τοι), 
and perhaps τὸν μηδ᾽. 136 Kal τἀτύχημα 
μὲν, Cf. ’Ex. 419, 423, 426, all referring 
to an irregular birth. 146 τίς 6 γέρων ; 
159 Perhaps κἄν τι καὶ (as in the MS.) with 
aposiopesis or interruption, even though, 1.6. in 
spite of what passes or of your remembering 
what has passed between us. Cf. Ajax 520-1: 
Eur. Hec. 828-9.- 178 Possibly ἕτεραι, the 
confusion being common. 196 ἐμβρον- 
Ar. Ach. 833 probably πολυπραγ- 

209 φησὶν ἐμπρήσειν ἀπειλῶν (?), 
295 


> 5 ’΄ / 
244 οὐκ ἀκήκοας λεγόντων ; 


115 ἠρεθισμένος. 


118 ἐμοί 


τησίας. 
μοσύνης. 
᾿ς «.. cal >] - ν᾽ » > , 

τὸν ὑϊδοῦν δ᾽ ὀπτώμενον ὄψον ἀρτύσειν. 
δεινά γ᾽. 
260 διὰ κενῆς σοι, and 308 οὕτως ἔφυγες. 


261 παῖδας. 265 οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰ σφάττοι τις αὐτόν. 


264 ἀθυμία. 265 εἰκὸς ἦν. 270 συμ- 
πεσεῖν. 274 ἔννους γίγνομαι. 276 σφό- 
dpa. 289 περιοπτεόν. 294 μοι πάνυ. 


306 τὸ πᾶν. 322 πιθανὺς εἶναι μανθάνων ? 
327 διακίνει, if the anapaest is right. 428 
336 ὄντως 
339 ἀπιέναι. 


ἄγουσι yap. 329 τὰ Oipal’, 


ἴσως. 337 σπεῦσον. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


11th February. 
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NOTE ON SOPHOCLES, OZDIPUS TYRANNUS, 1218, 9. 


In the new volume (V) of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, p. 31, we read in lines 100-2 of the 
second Paean : 

. παρθένοι xan- 

κ έᾳ κελαδεῦντι γλυκὺν αὐδᾷ 

νόμον. 
This recalls an attempted emendation of 
O.T. 1218, which I thought of in 1884, but 
have never published : 

δύρομαι yap ws 

περίαλλα χαλκέων 

ἐκ στομάτων. 


The editors of the papyrus observe (p. 87) 


that χαλκέᾳ at first sight is not a very appro- 
priate epithet to apply to the song of maidens! 


But they do not cite Hes. scut. Her. 242, 
4. 


. αἱ δὲ γυναῖκες ἐυδμήτων ἐπὶ πύργων 
χάλκεον ὀξὺ βόων. 


The maidens are winding about the rocky 
paths of Pindus and Parnassus, and must 
exert their lungs in order to be heard. 

It is also just worth noticing in this 
connexion that in another fragment, ix. 48, 
Ρ. 75, the adverb περίαλλα occurs : 


. ὁ πόντιος ᾿Ορσοφίαινά νιν 
περίαλλα βροτῶν τίεν, 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 


ALASSIO, December 13, 1907. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


It may be of interest to your readers who were 
informed in vol. 21, page 234 of Ruhnken’s com- 
parison of Lucr. 4,588 with the epigram in the 
Greek Anthology, iv. 12, p. 474 (=ix. 823 Jacobs), 
that Wakefield, in the edition of Lucretius with 
Bentley’s manuscript annotations, shows that the great 
master had noted the parallel. Furthermore, Wake- 


field discusses Ruhnken’s proposed emendation quite 
at length. Munro did not take the notice over into 
his edition, passing it over as he did much with which 
Wakefield has burdened, rather than illustrated, his 
author. 

W. A. MERRILL. 


Oniversity of California, 
Department of Latin, Berkeley. 


REVIEWS 


W. T. ARNOLD ON ROMAN HISTORY. 


Studies of Roman Imperialism. By W. T. 
ARNOLD, M.A. Edited by Epwarp 
Fippves, M.A., Special Lecturer in Roman 
History. With Memoir of the author 
by Mrs. Humpury Warp and C. E. 
MontaGuE. Manchester: University Press, 
1906. 9” x6". Pp. cxxiii+ 281. Portrait. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Roman System of Provincial Admints- 
tration to the Accession of Constantine the 
Great. By W. T. ARNOLD, M.A. New 
Edition revised from the author’s notes by 

NO. CXC. VOL. XXII. 


E. S. SHUCKBURGH. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1906. 84”x5". Pp. xvili+288. Map. 
6s. net. 


Wuat William Thomas Arnold was we 
realise from the memoir written by his sister 
(Mrs. Humphry Ward) and his friend Mr. 
C. E. Montague. We see the grandson of 
‘Arnold of Rugby’ growing to manhood 
amid all the interests and influences of a 
remarkable family, a strong, poetic, enthu- 
siastic soul, keenly alive to all the best of 
life and literature. From Rugby he went 
E 
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in 1871 to Oxford, destined not to reach 
the first class in Moderations or ‘Greats,’ 
but making at last his mark in the brilliant 
essay on Roman Provincial Administration, 
which won the Arnold Prize in 1878, and 
is now reprinted. The next year Arnold 
left Oxford, where he had settled as a 
lecturer and private tutor, to join the staff 
of the Manchester Guardian; and he soon 
proved his value to its readers, by his com- 
mand of foreign languages and literature, 
and by the application of his keen intelli- 
gence to local topics. Manchester, indeed, 
became a part of him, as did everything else 
that he set himself to study. 

Few journalists have so completely effaced 
themselves as he, for (as Mr. Montague says) 
he ‘took anonymity seriously ’—so seriously, 
that ‘when he left the city, few of those who 
had read him for seventeen years can have 
heard of his name.’ And among all the 
ἔργα and πάρεργα of a busy life, he held fast 
to Roman history. In 1881 he undertook 
to write a handbook on the early Roman 
Empire ; but his work was not of the hand- 
book order, and this first project was soon 
given up for a larger scheme, ‘an exhaustive 
history of the early Empire, for which the 
whole of the original evidence and all that 
has been written on it should be passed 
through the sieve of a serious scholarship. 
For the rest of his life he worked at Roman 
history, penetrating pretty soon to the austerer 
region where all the companionship is that of 
a few specialists.’ But his eyes were open 
to other interests besides his own, for he was 
the first to prophesy to his sister the success 
of Robert Elsmere, and he was always ready, 
always eager, to -help others—young col- 
leagues, young scholars, young Frenchmen. 
Twenty years ago he was at work in his own 
thorough way to secure a proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of things English on the 
part of those French graduates who were to 
be teachers of their fellow-countrymen. And 
how grateful the Frenchmen were for the 
help and encouragement of one who was 
himself ‘a living proof of the excellence of 
English civilisation and culture’ ! 

For the seven chapters now published 
Mr. Fiddes has written a brief introduc- 
tion, which tells us what history meant to 


Arnold—polities rather than personalities— 
and how he worked. Of the chapters them- 
selves three are concerned with constitu- 
tional questions—the foundations of the 
Imperial power (I.), the Senate (II.), and 
the domestic policy of Augustus (V.). The 
subjects are not new, and it is not reasonable 
to expect any striking novelty of treatment ; 
but no one can study these pages without 
realising that Arnold’s judgment was sound, 


and that his style, though not altogether ~ 


attractive, was natural and straight-forward, 
taxing neither writer nor reader. There is 
not—and modern writers of history so often 
cause it !—a sense of weariness at the end of 
a paragraph, and of utter weariness at the 
end of a chapter. Now and again he has a 
happy turn of phrase to sum up a character 
or a policy. ‘Fate made Octavian a great 
innovator, but he was a born conservative.’ 
‘The Emperor’s three chief secretaries had 
the income of millionaires and the influence 
of chancellors, while all the time their legal 
status was below that of a freeborn Roman 
beggar.’ ‘Agrippa was one of the master 
toilers of the world.’ The essential character 
of the compromise with the Senate (Arnold 
is against the notion of a real ‘dyarchy’) 
by means of which Augustus nursed the 
infant autocracy is carefully, and on the 
whole successfully, discussed. We are never 
allowed to forget that the basis of the 
Imperial power rested upon the control 
of the provinces: ‘directly it had become 
possible for a man to govern his province, 
as Pompey governed Spain, from Rome, 
the Empire had in fact appeared’—the 
Republican localisation of provincial com- 
mand was at an end, the cosmopolitan idea 
superseded the municipal. 

In the other chapters, which have to do 
with provincial organisation, Arnold is at his 
best. He certainly possessed a remarkable 
capacity for ethnology and geography, and 
he has handled the problems of Gaul, Spain, 
and the East, with a thoroughness which 
shows that this part of his history would have 
been the most congenial to himself, and the 
most useful to the student. The science of 
empire, as the memoir reveals, had something 
of a fascination for him on the one hand ; 
the sense of nationality appealed to him at 
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least as strongly on the other: and the play 
of these two forces would have kept his 
work true and trustworthy. We can imagine 
the accomplishment as we look at the 
pathetic aposiopesis. 

That certain phrases and passages would 
need revision was to be expected; but the 
instances of such a need are surprisingly 
few. The editing, on the other hand, is by 
no means satisfactory; the book need not 
have been hurried through the press, and yet 
hurry is the kindest excuse we can suggest for 
the omissions and the blunders that confront 
us. A work of this kind, to be really useful, 
should be provided with inset headings to 
its paragraphs, and with a detailed analysis, 
by means of such headings, at the beginning 
of each chapter. It is a pity that the editor 
was not authorised, or advised, to supply the 
deficiency in the present instance: luckily, 
Arnold himself, with a regularity that cannot 
be the result of chance, contrives to make 
the first sentence of each paragraph a com- 
pendium of what follows. 

The editor has contributed a bibliographical 
note, which may be found useful. He has 
also added to the foot-notes, which, though 
good enough in themselves for the most 
part, are not printed as they should be. 
Latin and English sentences jostle each 
other in the same type; so that authorities, 
translations, and inferences are all mixed up 
together, and the general impression is 
confused and unsatisfactory—and altogether 
unworthy of that clearness which was one of 
Arnold’s finest characteristics. The printing 
of the notes reveals the most surprising 
ignorance, or indifference, on the part of the 
proof-corrector. There is hardly a Greek 
sentence without some trifling, but annoying, 
inaccuracy ; and havoc is made of a Greek 
epitaph on p. 238. Latin is somewhat better 
treated, but by no means immune from 
penalty. What can be said for the accuracy 
of a serious book which admits such strange 
persons as ‘Gaius Gracchias,’ ‘ Pausanius,’ 
‘Ncpos,’ ‘Vell Pater’ and ‘Trollops’ (poor 
Anthony !); and such atrocities as ‘legati 
legiones,’ ‘repitition,’ ‘tribunnt’; and which 
solemnly informs us that the central ‘ potion’ 
of the Provincia was pure Celtic ? 

In all that appertains to editing, the new 


edition of Arnold’s Roman Provincial Ad- 
ministration offers a striking contrast. Dr. 
Shuckburgh devoted himself to the task with 
all the skill and sympathy of his scholarship ; 
and his work was barely done last summer 
when he too was numbered among the dead. 

Shuckburgh saw clearly the virtue of his 
friend’s book—‘ the best introduction to the 
subject which could be put in the hands of a 
student when beginning a serious study of 
Roman history’—and what he did was to 
establish its usefulness afresh, by rewriting a 
little here and there, by expanding the notes 
and the bibliography from Arnold’s own 
references, and by supplying a full index. 
Dr. G. B. Grundy has prepared a clear and 
serviceable map. 

Thus re-equipped, Arnold’s prize essay 
will receive a warm and worthy welcome 
everywhere. The whole theme is so _ in- 
timately connected with later history, so 
close a counterpart of our own imperial 
experience to-day, that we are almost 
compelled to make a study of it. What 
Arnold has written enables us to appreciate 
two main principles. On the one hand, 
among all the differences of race, of con- 
stitution, and of relationship with Rome, 
there is the gradual tendency towards one 
municipal type: on the other, the unalterable 
fact that ‘east is east, and west is west,’ in 
the Roman empire as in our own, and that 
nationality may find its real first-beginnings 
(as in the west) or its fuller development (as 
in the east) under imperial rule and security. 
And, while we are not allowed to neglect 
general principles, we are reminded also on 
every page that history is no less concerned 
with details and particular instances: the law 
of history does care for trifles. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward tells us in the 
memoir that her brother’s essay won, as 
soon as it was published, the admiration of 
that severe critic, Mark Pattison, for the 
‘extent of reading’ which it implied, and 
for the ‘exactitude’ of its execution: and 
Arnold’s annotations and corrections, dili- 
gently added up to the end of his life, 
illustrated and emphasised both these merits. 
A survey even of the headlines to his 
paragraphs will show how clearly his mind 
moved : a study of the paragraphs themselves 
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and of the notes will show that he too knew 
how to ‘divide and conquer.’ Indeed, 
arrangement is that wherein he chiefly excels, 
and wherein his work may best serve others 
for information and for example. The style 
of his youth is always vigorous and effective, 
but scarcely impressive: to say of it, as we 
have said above of his later style in the 
chapters on imperialism, that it taxes neither 
writer nor reader, is its truest commendation. 

The volume is fairly well printed, but 
there are a good many mistakes, of which 
the worst that we have discovered is ‘in- 
compatability.’ 

We may fitly conclude this notice by 
quoting from the memoir the appreciation 
of Arnold which one of his French friends, 


M. Filon, wrote for the Dédats. ‘In the 
continuous effort to understand public 
questions, wherein he acted as a guide to so 
many others, Arnold was himself guided by 
the spirit and method he had acquired 
through his Roman History research. Is 
not Roman History, indeed, the best school 
for the politician? And to speak more 
generally, does not the whole secret of good 
journalism depend upon the application to 


the men and events of the passing hour οὗ. 


the same critical processes which we apply 
to the men and events of 2,000 years ago? 
The ordinary journalist is an advocate, the 
good journalist is a historian. Arnold was 
that man.’ 

H. J. Epwarps. 


THE VOCABULARY OF GREEK LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Metaphorical Terminology of Greek 
Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. By Larue 
van Hook. Chicago: University Press, 


7905.) Ep. 51, 


No careful student of the Greek literary 
critics can fail to have been struck by the 
wealth of their technical vocabulary. The 
excellent dissertation under review confines 
itself to that part of Greek critical termin- 
ology which is obviously and consciously 
metaphorical. But even so, the author has 
to deal with a great variety of terms, which 
he classifies as borrowed from (1) nature 
(including water and its properties; heat 
and cold; light and darkness; weight, 
height, and length ; flowers), (2) the human 
body (its condition, appearance, dress, care, 
etc.), (3) athletics, war, and the sea, (4) 
youth, age, and sex, (5) social status, (6) the 
sense of taste, (7) deities and religion, (8) 
the theatre and festivals, (9) the disposition 
and morals, (10) the trades and arts (includ- 
ing household management; roadmaking ; 
medicine; weaving, spinning, and em- 
broidery; carpentry; metal-working; engray- 
ing ; architecture ; painting and sculpture). 
Under these comprehensive headings a 
large amount of valuable material is brought 


together with much care and discrimination. 
The Greek literary critics are made to 
throw light upon one another, and are 
further illustrated from Latin sources (Cicero 
and Quintilian especially) and by various 
modern parallels. The results are summed 
up in three verbal indices: Greek, Latin, 
and English. Some particularly interesting 
parallels are drawn from Ben Jonson, while 
under χωλός Roger Ascham is aptly quoted: 
‘Carmen hexametrum doth rather trot and 
hobble than run smoothly in our English 
tongue.’ It is a disputed question where, 
when, and how the term ‘sophomore’ 
originated; but the academic youth of 
America cannot fail to appreciate the use of 
the corresponding adjective in the following 
context: “μειρακιώδης, puerile, affected, fop- 
pish, sophomoric. Under ὄγκος there will be 
found an important correction of Volkmann’s 
statement that ‘das Wort ὄγκος bezeichnet 
bei den Rhetoren keineswegs, wie unser 
Schwulst, etwas schlechtes, sondern das os 
magnum, die sublimitas.’ 

Naturally in a first work, and one of this 
wide compass, a few slips are to be found here 
and there. On p. 8 Hegesias should hardly 
have been ranked among ‘great critics,’ nor 
on p. 29 should the Azs Rhetorica be 
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ascribed without qualification to Dionysius. 
On pp. 12 and 17 there are some faulty 
accents. ‘Wilkinson’ is printed in place of 
‘Wilkins’ on p. 37. Taken as a whole, 
however, the essay is marked by more than 
ordinary accuracy. 

The Greek authors who supply most of the 
material for a study of this kind are Aris- 
tophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Longinus de 
Sublimitate, Demetrius de Elocutione, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Mr. Larue van 
Hook rightly remarks that the treatise περὲ 
ἑρμηνείας, attributed to Demetrius, is ex- 
tremely rich in rhetorical terms and possesses 
a critical vocabulary of a highly technical kind. 
He also points out that Dionysius is the best 
extant example of the later literary criticism, 
—one who (it may be added) often preserves 
for us the teaching of important authors now 
lost. ‘In his numerous writings we find 
freely used a fully developed vocabulary 
which is completely adequate for the 
purposes of the professional rhetorician and 
the broad literary critic. Nor is he, like the 
representatives of the school which was to 
follow, lacking in imagination. Figures of 
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speech and comparisons abound in his 
works. Thus his metaphorical vocabulary is 
rich and varied, and furnishes the largest 
number of examples of the terms considered 
in this study.’ 

No doubt it would be easy to take some 
single treatise of Dionysius and to collect 
from it words which do not appear in 
Mr. Larue van Hook’s list, notwithstanding 
its comprehensiveness. A draft Glossary, 
designed to aid the study of the De Com- 
positione Verborum, suggests such additions 
as the following: ἀγεννής, ἀγύμναστος, ἀγωγή, 
ἀδολέσχης, ἀκέραστος, ἀκολουθία, ἀκόρυφος, 
ἄμορφος, ἀμυδρός, ἀνακοπή, ἀνάπαυλα, ἀναπλέ- 
κειν, ἀνέδραστος, ἀντίρροπος, ἀντιστηριγμός, 
ἀνωμαλία, ἀπατηλός, ἀπηνής, ἀποκοπή, ἀπορρι- 
πίζειν, ἀποτραχύνειν, ἀργός, αὐτουργός, βάσις, 
γυμνάζειν, διάβασις, διακλᾶν, διακλέπτειν, διανα- 
παύειν, and so on in alphabetical order. But 
any implied criticism of this kind would be 
most unfair. Within the limits which he 
himself indicates, Mr. Larue van Hook has 
admirably carried out a useful and necessary 
piece of work. 

W. Ruys RoseErts. 


HISTORY AND ART OF EASTERN 


Studies in the History and Art of the 
Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire ; 
written for the Quatercentenary of the 
University of Aberdeen by Seven of its 
Graduates: edited by W. M. Ramsay, 
Professor of Humanity in the University 
(Aberdeen, MCMVI). 


Tuis goodly quarto, with its handsome letter- 
press and margins, its abundant illustrations, 
its fresh and suggestive erudition, and even 
in its simple paper covers, reminds us, 
not unintentionally, of the Festschrift of a 
German University ; its festal character is 
marked by some elegant versification in 
English, Greek, and Latin, which open and 
close its pages. The volume is a bundle of 
Essays by Professor Ramsay and his pupils, 
all dealing in some way with the exploration 
of Asia Minor, its geography, ethnology, and 


PROVINCES OF ROMAN EMPIRE. 


history. One of the writers is Miss Margaret 
Ramsay, who has recently won her first in 
the Oxford school of Literae Humaniores. 
The various Essays are by no means 
conceived on a similar scale. Some deal 
with groups of new inscriptions ; one with 
certain features of native Phrygian art; 
while some take a far wider range, like Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s Lecture on Islam, of which 
we shall speak later. The Preface (pp. 1--χ) 
describes the purpose of the volume. It 
complains that ‘real research ... for the 
enlargement of our knowledge of ancient life 
has not been much encouraged or ap- 
proved by public opinion in Scotland. The 
researcher is supposed to be wasting time 
which he should employ in the teaching of 
elementary pupils ... In France and 
Germany, but not in Britain, it is known 
that for research there are needed, not only 
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brains and learning, but also money. It 
will probably be the penalty for the produc- 
tion of this volume that exploration has to be 
discontinued for a year.’ As against this 
severe judgment we can only plead the 
occasional grants from the Treasury to assist 
the British Museum in various excavations, 
and the somewhat scanty support afforded to 
the British School at Athens and at Rome 
for their researches. On the whole, however, 
with Mr. Flinders Petrie, Mr. Arthur Evans, 
Mr. Hogarth, and Sir William Ramsay 
himself, and others like them to boast of, 
we British need not fear to look the foreign 
savants in the face, even without recalling 
the older glories of the Society of Dilettanti. 

The volume before us, throughout its 
varied contents, serves to illustrate one 
general theme, the reaction of Asia Minor 
against the culture of the West. We are 
enabled to study the life of Anatolia from 
within, and not from outside: we look out 
upon Greek culture and Roman organization 
with Eastern eyes. Christianity itself is 
found to have gained a readier foothold in 
Anatolia as being something rather native 
and Eastern, and at all events neither Roman 
nor official Every reader of Mommsen’s 
‘Roman Provinces’ will recollect the value 
placed by him on the Apocalypse, as a docu- 
ment revealing the native Anatolian attitude 
towards the Empire. Many years ago I 
heard M. Clermont-Ganneau explain the 
rise of Islam on the same principles: it was 
a native and oriental reaction against a 
Christianity which had become corrupt in 
its faith and worship and feeble in its 
ethical appeal. Professor Ramsay’s Rede 
lecture on ‘The War for the Possession of 
Asia Minor,’ which has a fit place in this 
volume, is really the working out of this 
idea with a wealth of learning and of 
suggestion that would tempt the critic to 
much controversy if this were the place 
and time. 

The first paper, by Miss Ramsay, is a 
vigorous reply to those who would make 
the new forms that arose and created the 
Christian art of Asia Minor an importation 
from Rome. The author insists that each 
district has its own character, and that this 
character is native and original, She pleads 


the Anatolian cause with spirit, and with an 
interesting wealth of illustration from Isauria 
and Eastern Phrygia. Jnter alia the compar- 
atively early use of πάπας on inscriptions is 
offered (p. 29) as a proof that the Acta 
S. Theodoti may well be ‘a good document of 
Early date.’ Mr. Calder extracts (pp. 95 
foll.) from that dull and difficult ‘ orator’ 
Aristides some interesting information as to 
the topography of ancient Smyrna, and 
Mr. 
Epitaphs in Phrygian Greek (pp. 119 foll.) 
the decipherment of which is not yet com- 
plete, confirms certain general conclusions. 
The language is ‘Baboo Greek.’ ‘ Apart 
from the Hellenistic cities, Greek was not 
the home language in Phrygia: it was 
spread chiefly by Christianity, which killed 
out the native languages of Anatolia. 
Teachers are mentioned almost exclusively 
in Christian inscriptions.’ 

Mr. Fraser’s paper Ox Inheritance by 
Adoption and Marriage (pp. 137 foll.) is 
interesting as throwing some further light on 
St. Paul’s argument about adoption in Gal. 
iil. 6-9. Mr. J. G. C. Anderson follows 
with an important essay on Paganism and 
Christianity in NV. Phrygia, in which he 
publishes in full for the first time the remark- 
able series of early Christian inscriptions 
from this district. His aim is to confirm 
his master’s general theory of ‘three different 
streams of Christian influence in Phrygia 
during the early centuries: (1) one coming 
up the Maeander valley from Ephesus and 
diffusing itself over the cities of S.W. and 
Central Phrygia, (2) another starting from 
the churches founded by St. Paul and 
affecting S.E. Phrygia and Lycaonia, and (3) 
another coming down from the Bithynian 
sea-board (less probably by way of Mysia) 
into the district’ in question. Such enquiries 
as these are essential to the study of primitive 
Christianity. On p. 202 occurs the follow- 
ing note: ‘ Montanus himself was a native 
of a village on the borders of Phrygia and 
Mysia. Montanism represented a conservative 
national movement opposed to the central- 
izing and unifying policy of the Church as a 
whole,’ and more to the same effect. The 
author (p. 204) warns us that there is need 
for promptitude if this interesting district 
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is to be explored to any purpose. ‘Nine 
years ago the surface stones were perishing 
fast, and fresh stones were being dug up to 
be hidden in new buildings or re-faced and 
destroyed. It is the same everywhere in 
Asia Minor. Historical evidence is being 
lost for ever.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting essay is that 
of Prof. Ramsay himself on Zhe Zekmoretan 
Cuestfriends. These he discovers to be an 
anti-Christian society on the Imperial estates 
at Pisidian Antioch. Its date is the third 
century A.D. The influence of Christianity 
had been towards higher education and 
civilization ; but here was a reaction towards 
orientalism: people were giving up Hellenism, 
going back to the land and settling in villages. 
‘So far was the Imperial system from desiring 
to educate its subjects: it governed them and 
thought for them’ (p. 313). It is a question 
whether anything like an Imperial treatment of 
dependencies is compatible with a systematic 
education of the people. We have educated 
India, and we cannot continue to govern it 
on despotic principles. 

The Professor’s Report on Exploration in 
Phrygia and Lycaonia, addressed to the 
trustees of the Wilson Fund, forms the 
seventh paper in the volume. Due ac- 
knowledgment is rendered to Oxford and 
Aberdeen Universities, and to the Royal 
Geographical Society, for the help they 
have afforded. The whole essay is an 
interesting disclosure of the author’s aims 
and methods, and supplies many valuable 
hints to younger travellers and explorers. 


THE PRACTICE 


The Practice of Instruction. By Pror. J. W. 
Apamson. (National Society’s Repository.) 


Tuts book, which is certainly a noteworthy 
contribution to modern educational litera- 
ture, suggests even more topics to a reviewer 
than is usual with a collection of essays. 
This is owing to the fact that Part I. con- 
sists of a long and interesting exposition of 
psychological principles, on ‘ General Method 


He tells the story (p. 242) of his finding 
the ‘Imperial Road from Antioch in Pisidia 
to Lystra’ spoken of in the quite early 
legend of Thekla, and he complains humor- 
ously (p. 254) of the inspired authority 
attached by all chartographers to Kiepert’s 
maps. ‘You may spend weeks or months 
in drawing a better map; you put it into 
the professional geographer’s hands, and 
out comes the old Kiepert unchanged, and 
the draughtsman is quite hurt at your 
ingratitude, after he has taken so much care 
to correct all your vagaries and variations from 
the standard map.’ On p. 255 he suggests 
that ‘with some small expenditure in excav- 
ation, a great deal of information about the 
state of the country around Derbe and Lystra 
during the early Christian period might be 
recovered here.’ He points out the necessity 
of epigraphy for the proper study of early 
Christian architecture (p. 25): ‘this fixes in 
some degree the chronology and the historical 
circumstances.’ 

I have said enough to indicate the deep 
and varied interest of this volume. Out of 
such studies we shall in time re-write the 
history both of the Empire and of the Church 
in these regions. It could be wished that 
Sir W. Ramsay might be released from 
Academical ‘duties’ and furnished with 
time and means to pursue those researches 
in which he has been so brilliant a pioneer. 
At all events he has founded a school of 
explorers, whose labours in Anatolian lands 
will yet bear ampler fruit. 

E. L. Hicks. 


OF INSTRUCTION. 


and Curriculum’ preparatory to Part II. 
devoted to the subject of Special Method, 
and consists of essays on the following 
important topics: Religious Instruction, 
The Mother Tongue, Geography, History, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Latin and 
Greek, Modern Languages. Every one of 
them will repay careful reading, but in a 
Classical Review it seems advisable to direct 
attention to one essay only, viz. to that on 
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Latin and Greek by Dr. Rouse and Mr. Jones 
of the Perse School, Cambridge. But it is 
obviously consonant to the purpose of this 
periodical if the notice of the essay is pre- 
faced by some enquiry into the relation of 
the preliminary discussion of principles to the 
recommendations made in the essay itself. 

The first question which any teacher has a 
right to put when confronted with a psycho- 
logical essay is, what does it tell me which I 
did not know before, and which is certain 
enough and lucid enough to put into practice ? 
Of course there is another gain to be got 
from studying psychology. A reader, even 
if he fails to follow the reasoning, can hardly 
help grasping the notion that his pupils’ 
minds are living organisms of some delicacy 
and infinite complexity. This by itself is 
something ; but I confess to sympathising 
with the almost universal distrust of psycho- 
logy felt by English schoolmasters. It is 
based, anyhow in some cases, on an expert- 
ence of slowly reading through misty para- 
graphs, only to emerge either on to truisms, 
or conclusions which are felt to be at once 
uncertain, and unpractical. Nor is it clear 
that the distrust deserves to be stigmatised 
as Philistine, or. unenlightened or ignorant. 
There is reason to suspect that in spite of 
some advance during the last thirty years, 
the data on which psychologists have to 
build are so dim and so elusive that beyond 
a few very elementary truths, to which 
everybody assents, though we may at times 
forget them, nothing yet has been proved 
which it is worth while to learn. It is, of 
course, possible that something may be proved. 
Meantime there is a service which thought- 
ful writers can well render to education. It 
is to point out urgently and repeatedly where- 
in modern methods contradict such principles 
as are really agreed upon. Further, though 
with greater caution, a critic may point to 
certain results, and infer from them that the 
methods are at fault. When all this has 
been done, and done for better than it 
usually is, then the practical man’s task 
begins, of setting his house in order; a 
difficult business: but a trifle compared to 
that which is more and more frequently 
combined with it, viz. the convincing others 
that they must set theirs in order too. 


Now, as tried by some such tests as these, 
Prof. Adamson’s introduction will be acknow- 
ledged to be marked by a sound sense of 
proportion, by lucidity of expression, and 
sober reasoning. It is perhaps a little 
strange that in the subsequent essays no 
attempt is made, so far as I have observed, 
to relate the practical recommendations to 
any principle which has been expounded. 
It is true some of them take principles for 


granted, as when Dr. Rouse (pp. 408, 409) - 


lays down the reasons for the teaching of 
classics. And it would be very interesting 
to compare these reasons with the exposi- 
tion of some such principles as are contained 
in the chapter on Mental Systems at the 
very beginning of the book. How far, for 
instance, does Dr. Rouse’s dictum, ‘For 
any language the mere reading of books is 
not enough: there must also be a mastery 
of the languages which will enable us to use 
them,’ agree with Paulhan’s laws of syste- 
matic association and systematic inhibition ? 
(p. 7). As given by Professor Adamson the 
law of the former would appear to be as 
follows: ‘A mental constituent tends to 
associate itself with, and to revise in con- 
sciousness, constituents which are capable 
of uniting with it in a common synthesis, 
because capable of co-operating with it in 
attaining a common purpose.’ It is quite 
possible that the two topics have nothing to 
do with each other, but a casual reader of 
the latter sentence dimly feels that it ought 
to cover the ground which the former 
sentence occupies. This feeling is corro- 
borated by the comment Prof. Adamson 
makes on Paulhan’s law: ‘This is a state- 
ment of the proper form of mental activity, 
without which intelligence could not be.’ 
For if this be so, and I am quite ready to 
take it on trust, what part of Paulhan’s law 
is violated by the proceeding of which 
Dr. Rouse disapproves, viz. the learning 
of a foreign language only to the extent 
of being able to read it? In other words, 
there appears to me to be a doubtful element 
in the dictum, and I should be glad to have 
been told whether it is made in accordance 
with some psychological law expounded 
earlier in the book, or as an exception to 
some such law. 
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The result, in short, of this want of 
connexion between Part I. and Part II. 
of the book is that the very excellence of 
Prof. Adamson’s work must be disastrous 
to the cause of psychology. A_ school- 
master, who is conscientious, but pressed 
for time, reads through Part I., understand- 
ing something only of it, and as to the 
rest he says to himself: ‘I daresay this 
is all very true and valuable, but I must 
wait till Part II. for its elucidation.’ If 
however he notices that none of the 
essayists in Part II. have apparently even 
read Part I., what is he to infer? He 
must infer that as the best exposition of 
teaching methods which has appeared for 
years, justifies itself by appealing throughout 
not to psychology but to ordinary common 
sense and experience, in spite of its juxta- 
position with an equally good exposition of 
psychological principles, therefore either the 
principles are wrong, ὃ μὴ γενοῖτο, or they 
have nothing to do with his own problems of 
teaching. If the writers of these essays 
have secured their present grasp of the 
theory and practice of teaching without 
the aid of the abstract and repellent study 
of the science, cannot the over-driven teacher 
be allowed to do likewise ? 

But I must leave this interesting topic for 
the consideration of the very important essay 
on the teaching of Classics. Dr. Rouse 
here, and also in his speech at the Head- 
masters’ Conference, has made it plain what 
object he has in view in urging the need of 
oral teaching of Latin and Greek. It is briefly 
to give to boys in the shortened time which 
alone is now possible for Classics in Secon- 
dary Schools, as good (or better) a grasp of 
the literature as was possible in former days 
(p. 410). In other words, he does not advo- 
cate the oral method simply to give facility 
in using the languages, but as a means 
whereby such use of them may be rendered 
possible as alone will allow any appreciation 
of the literature. I am very glad that this 
point is made clear, as it disposes of the 
objections which would be raised by believers 
in the Gymnastic benefits of the languages. 
That is to say, there are many teachers who 
admit that very few boys nowadays learn 
to love the Classics, but they continue to 


defend Classics on the ground that they 
train the logical faculty very effectively, even 
though the pupil never learns to read with 
facility. Dr. Rouse would answer that if 
the oral method, as he explains it, were 
adopted, a much larger number of boys would 
learn to read Latin and Greek authors with 
profit than now do, without running any risk 
of losing any logical training by the way. 

With certain slight qualifications, I think 
he has made out his case. It is, of course, 
possible to argue that as a child picks up a 
language by ear without having to reason and 
reflect and compare, so if schoolboys adopt 
this method of learning Latin they will gain 
facility, perhaps, but no training in reflection. 
But it is evident that what Dr. Rouse calls 
the oral method is full of the most exacting 
discipline, and certain to make as severe 
demands on the logical faculty as the most 
old-fashioned Orbilius could require. It is 
not necessary to prove this statement from 
the essay, as every page gives abundant 
illustration of the writer’s desire to insist on 
accuracy, and at the same time to see that 
the pupils, not the teacher, are producing 
the accurate result. 

There is another similar point which in 
this essay is made clear on which I ventured 
last year to express some dissent from what 
I conceived to be Dr. Rouse’s aim. Suppos- 
ing the training of the logical faculty to be 
the principal aim in teaching Latin, it does 
not at first sight appear that this aim is hope- 
lessly missed, even if a piece of prose is 
shown up  honeycombed with mistakes. 
Hitherto the schoolmaster has been wont 
to solace himself with the belief that though 
it is unutterably bad, it is the best a boy can 
do, and that in doing it he has been subjecting 
his mind to the unique discipline afforded by 
Latin. Now I think it is high time that this 
plea were for ever abandoned. All lovers of 
the Classics must agree in one thing at least: 
that the number of failures among our pupils 
ought to be diminished if it possibly can be; 
if for no other reason, than merely to pro- 
tect the study of Classics from the indictment 
which is still easy to lodge. Therefore the 
best methods of teaching should be adopted, 
by men with minds wide awake, and ready to 
alter and make experiments little by little, and 
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if after that has been done, it is still found that, 
say, 15 per cent. of boys in schools fail to get 
any vital hold on the languages, they ought to 
have their brains trained by some different 
sort of teaching altogether. It will take us 
some years of careful experiment before the 
right curriculum for this submerged 15 per 
cent. is known. I would suggest, meantime, 
experimental science, English, drawing, handi- 
craft and music. At present we go on far 
too long after despair has settled finally down 
on the mind. The same reason which exists 
for abandoning verses at 16 in some cases, 
exists in others for giving up both Greek and 
Latin, say, at 14. Dr. Rouse however does 
not deal in this essay with the possibility of 
any such residuum of failure, and there seems 
every probability that he is right in insisting 
that under some such system as he advocates 
the number of failures may be considerably 
reduced. Indeed, I think the published 
exercises go a long way towards proving it. 
There are not a few slightly dubious dzc¢ta 


in the programme sketched out. But it is a 
great merit of the essay that it leaves details 
in the main to the individual teacher. There 
is however one serious misgiving which may 
be felt by many readers. How many classi- 
cal masters in our secondary schools have 
the requisite command of Latin and Greek 
to be able to teach the languages orally ? 
There is not a doubt as to Dr. Rouse’s main 
contention ; but I fear it would be found a 


difficulty in practice, especially as school- - 


masters seem to have less leisure for preparing 
their lessons than ever before. There is 
also the further question, which will demand 
careful thought,—how far can the oral system 
be successfully adopted with classes of boys 
over twenty in number? 

Be that as it may, I trust the essay will be 
read in every secondary school in the country, 
and especially in the schools which prepare 
for the big public schools. 


E. LYTTELTON. 
Eton College. 


SHORT NOTICES 


BUTCHER'S DEMOSTHENES II. i. 


Demosthenis Orationes recognouit breuigue 
adnotatione critica tnstruxit (δ. 47. Butcher: 
Tomi 77. Pars I. Bibliotheca Oxoniensis : 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 734” x 54”. 1 vol. 
35. paper ; 35. 6d. cloth. 


Tuts volume brings Mr. Butcher’s valuable 
edition to the end of the forensic speeches 
in public causes. The editor keeps closely 
to the lines laid down in his first volume. 
Blass’s remedies for dvevia are not accepted, 
except in such a case as xxii. 4, ἐσχόλακεν 
[ἐν] τούτῳ, where the error explains itself and 
the correction is supported by idiom. In 
xxiii. 1 the inferences drawn from Dionysius’s 
citation and metrical comments are relegated 
to the foot-notes,—including Blass’s odd but 
ingenious ἰταμῶς for ἑτοίμως. At xx. 92 
Mr. Butcher supports ἀλλὰ νεώτεροι οἱ νόμοι, 
but does not allow himself space to defend 
it. Weil’s <rpdéevor, 26. 131, and the same 


editor’s <ovK>, 26. 166, might perhaps have 
been admitted to the text. There are a 
few original suggestions; e.g. xx. 7, MSS. 
τινας and τοὺς ; ‘fort. ἐνίους τινὰς : 22. 19, 
ἀφήσει: ‘fort. legendum ἀφήσομεν (excidit 
-ομεν ante οἱ prev)’; xxi. 97, ἀφήσετε bracketed ; 
XXil. 5, "αὐτῷ S. me teste, αὑτῷ cett.’ ; xxv. 40, 
“οὐδ᾽ ἕνα scripsi cum S., οὐδένα vulg.’ A 
trifling orthographic inconsistency may be 
noted: xx. ὃ, προστεθείκαμεν : 99, τέθεικεν ; 
but 55, τεθήκαμεν. 
H. RackHaM. 


Flelps to the Reading of Classical Latin Poetry. By 
LEON JOSIAH RICHARDSON. Boston, etc.: Ginn 
and Co., 1907. Pp. viii+67. 


Tuis.little book consists of two parts, the first on the 
general principles of rhythm and metre (50 pp.), the 
second on the dactylic hexameter and pentameter, 
with practical hints (14 pp.). The former deserves 
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especial commendation for its clear presentation of 
the nature of rhythm, and the differences between 
rhythm and metre, as also for its happy choice of 
illustrations. No pupil or teacher can read these 
paragraphs without a keener appreciation of the fact 
that classical versification was not restricted to the 
dry bones of scansion. Metric is interpreted as an 
instrument of the greatest range, capable of every 
possible musical effect, but always as an accompani- 
ment to the sense. Having escaped the narrow 
bounds which reduce the conventional chapter on 
versification to the dreariest section of the Latin 
grammar, the author of these ‘Helps’ is able to 
present the subject in a broader way, with many 
illuminating comparisons drawn from English poetry. 
In the nature of the case one wishes here and there 
for greater fulness. For example the brief consider- 
ation of ‘arrested linking’ (pp. 43 f.) might well 
include mention of the fact that all the instances 
cited are cases of final s or final 7 One may also 
crave a fuller treatment of fericudum and periclum 
(p. 40). But these are very small matters. Another 
reviewer (Prof. Harry Thurston Peck in Zhe Book- 
man, ΧΧΥ. 207) misses a discussion of the question of 
an appreciable stress-accent,—a question adhuc sub 
iudice, surely, and quite reasonably excluded from 
hints for younger students, especially as the author’s 
position is clear (p. 62). 


FRANK GARDNER MOORE. 


Lucianus. Ed. Nits NILEN. Leipzig: Teubner. 
Vol. 1. Fasc. 1 (1-14). Pp. i-Ixxv+208. Price 
M. 2.80. Also (separate) Prolegomenon. Pp. 1-72. 
Price M. I. 


THE new Lucian in the Teubner texts seems likely 
to be good and useful. With the MSS., which are 
numerous and intricate, an infinity of trouble has 
been taken; and the critical notes on each page, 
supplemented by an appendix which will I hope be 
avoided in future parts, give very minute and full 
information better arranged than that in Sommer- 
brodt, who divides the record of MSS. readings from 
other critical notes and puts them both apart from 
the text. The first 72 pages of prolegomena (all now 
published) contain a number of tables showing what 
the various MSS. contain and in what order, and 
begin a detailed account of the more important ; but 
we must wait for the rest of the introduction to know 
thoroughly on what principles the editor is proceed- 
ing. As far as I can see at present, he refrains from 
making many suggestions of his own, but records a 
good many of those made by others. Of his own I 
notice Demon. 5 ὁμοτράπεζος for πεζός : V. Hist i. 5 
ἀκατάστρωτος for dxaros: 2. 29 μεταξύ που Πλειάδων 
kal [τῶν] Ὑάδων ἀέριος for μεταξὺ rod . . ἀέρος. The 
order in which he places the separate works is not 
the usual one, that of the editio princeps, but guoad 
fiert poterit is to follow the Vatican codex ΓΤ, Thus 
the present instalment contains Phalaris A and B 


with other small things and Wigrinus, Demonax, 
Macrobii, Vera Historia. P. 21 1. 3 cuvexouévas 
is, I suppose, a misprint for συνεχομέναις, and 38. 11 
κύκνοις for κύκνους, ἘΠῚ. 


SOME FOREIGN SCHOOLBOOKS. 


Messrs. FREYTAG of Leipzig and Tempsky of 
Vienna are bringing out a new series of schoolbooks 
which deserves the attention of English schools. 
Amongst them are grammars, texts, and notes. All 
are well printed, on good paper, and most of them 
have good margins; the type and get-up of some of 
the Latin books is very agreeable to the eye, and 
easy to read; the Greek type is not so good, but 
where (as in the Plato) there is plenty of space 
between the lines there is little to find fault with. 
The fullest Greek grammar is that of Curtius-Hartel, 
containing accidence and syntax in 300 pages, with 
a full index: an abridgment of this, by F. Weigel, 
fills 162 pages, and is printed in Latin type. A third 
(202 pp.), rather more convenient for reading, is by 
B. Gerth. These books being compiled for modern 
schools are simpler than Curtius, and omit what is 
not likely to be wanted ; they are therefore useful to 
those in England who may be working in the same 
direction. The Latin books contain exercises as well 
as grammar. One by Steiner-Schindler-is in two 
parts and about 500 pages ; it is arranged in an order 
that appears to agree more or less with that of the 
formal grammar. One by W. Kersten is made for 
the Reformschulen: it begins with complete sen- 
tences, and works in more and more of the grammar 
with each exercise. The exercises are partly made 
up, partly adapted from classical texts. At the end 
of the book are the vocabularies, German exercises 
for retranslation, and the grammar (52 pp.). T. Nissen 
has a short syntax (132 pp.) for the same schools. 

The plan of the texts is this: each has a short 
introduction, and at the end a vocabulary of all the 
proper names ; the text is given complete, or nearly 
so, and there are no notes, but notes may be had if 
wanted in separate booklets. The volumes are of 
handy size and bound in cloth, and with a good 
teacher the text volume alone would be enough. 
There are two editions of Horace, by Weidner-Franz 
and by M. Petschenig. Franz has some pictures in 
the section dealing with the names, and all is printed 
in Latin type. A very little knowledge of German is 
enough to use this section, and the text omits such 
parts of Horace as are unfit for schools. He has 
added (a happy thought) the »onumentum ancyranum. 
Two excellent volumes contain Livy : one by Zingerle- 
Albrecht, books xxi.-xxiv. and xx.; the other by 
Zingerle-Schindler, books i., ii., xxi., xxii, and epi- 
sodes from iii., iv., v., vi., viii., xxvi., and xxxix. 
These have wide margins, in which are German sum- 
maries, and maps that may be seen while the text 
is open. Two editions of Caesar also are issued by 
I, Pramer and W. Fries, the latter containing a 
shorter appendix and fewer pictures in it, and cost- 
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ing less. . These give seven books of the Gallic war ; 
the appendix is an account of the army, camps, 
methods of warfare, and so forth. The Czvzl War 
is edited by Paul-Elger. Other books are Zacztus, 
by J. Miiller, and Germania by Muller-Christ, 
Sallust, Catiline and Jugurtha by A. Scheindler, 
Homer’s Ziad and Odyssey by P. Cauer (two parts 
each), the list of names being in the second, and a 
shortened text of the Odyssey, by Christ-Laveghi, in 
one volume (about 8000 lines), with Italian introduc- 
tion and name-list. An excellent addition to Cauer’s 
editions is a collection of ancient criticisms of Homer 
in Latin and Greek. The only dramatic text sent us 
is the Antigone, with an account of the theatre and 
illustrations: the text is interrupted by metrical 
schemes. Plato’s Afology and Crito are edited by 
Muller-Christ. A. Scheindler also edits a selection 
from Herodotus, the first part containing ‘ Cyrus,’ 
‘Croesus,’ ‘ Polycrates,’ ‘ Histiaeus,’ the Persian wars, 
and a number of other stories. H. Sedlmayer gives 
a selection from Ovid, and A. Lange a shortened 
Aeneid, about half the work, the omissions being 
summarised in German. A collection of ancient 
passages about the Germans has the title, ‘ Die Ger- 
manen in der antiken Litteratur,’ by R. Kunze: the 
Greek part contains 120 pages. 

There is no need to speak of the commentaries, 
which could hardly be useful in England ; they seem, 
however, to be much more business-like than those 
used here, and to be aimed at explaining only what 
really needs explaining. But the texts could be used 
here quite well, and the price is moderate, ranging 


from Im.20 to 2m.50. 
ΝΈΕΣ 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
5s. net. Macmillan. 


EverYBopy knows Prof. Mahaffy’s book, which here 
appears in a new edition. Its pleasant spirit of good 
humour and its fresh outlook have made it a favourite 
among others of the same class. In this edition, all 
the pictures of the original have been omitted, and now 
there is only one, the charioteer of Delphi; the size 
of the book has been reduced, so that it is easy to carry 
in the pocket. In the text, such changes have been 
made as were necessary by the lapse of time, and an 
unfulfilled prophecy has been left out. Otherwise it 
is as it was, and ready to make new friends. 


By J. P. MAHAFFY. 


NEw editions have also appeared of two important 
books. Dr. Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, and Osiris appears 
enlarged. It now contains a chapter on sacred men 
and women, a section on Mother-kin in religion, and 
three new appendices: Moloch the King, the widowed 
Flamen, and some customs of the Pelew Islanders. 
The book is now in its final form as part of the new 
Golden Bough. The other is the third edition of 
Haigh’s Aztic Theatre, by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. 
A good deal of new matter is included in this edition, 
chiefly from inscriptions; and in the matter of the 
stage, the Dérpfeldian theory is held not to have 
gained in credibility. Another emanation from the 
only begetter of theories is discussed in a new 
appendix on the place of the Lenaea: the editor 
has no difficulty in exposing the fallacy of the 
arguments adduced in support of Dorpfeld’s Len- 
aeum. Haigh’s book has now held its own for 
nineteen years. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


LOST FRAGMENTS OF THE IPHIGENEIA GROUP AT COPENHAGEN. 


In the Anzeiger of the Arch. Jahrbuch, . 


1904, pp. 224 ff, the discovery and recon- 
struction of a life-size marble group, now 
in the Ny-Carlsberg Museum, is briefly 
reported; it is described as an_ original 
marble work, approximately contemporary 
with the Niobids, and represents Artemis 
substituting the hind for Iphigeneia. 

The complete investigation and publica- 
tion of this fine work have been up till now 
retarded by the disappearance of two im- 
portant fragments, originally found with the 
rest at Rome in 1886, in the Gardens of 
Sallust, on the Spithéver Estate. Towards 
the end of the last century these fell into the 
hands of Roman dealers, and in spite of much 


searching have not so far been re-discovered. 
They were however known from brief written 
memoranda (supplemented by oral state- 
ments), and in particular from a photograph 
taken by Herr Joseph Haass at the time of 
their discovery. This photograph is here 
reproduced. The circular altar with the 
figures of Seasons which is so conspicuous 
thereon does not belong to the group, but 
was at one time in the hands of a dealer at 
Florence. On this altar may be seen, besides 
other fragments of the group, found there- 
with, or rescued from dealer’s hands, the 
right foot of the Artemis, in high hunting- 
boot with crossed straps: below the thick 
sole are remains of the plinth. The heel is 


LOST FRAGMENTS OF THE IPHIGENEIA GROUP ΔΊ COPENHAGEN, 


See page ¢ 
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evidently raised, and the motive of the foot 
is therefore similar to that of the Diana of 
Versailles, a figure of the same proportions. 

Even more important for the reconstruction 
is the large fragment in the lower left-hand 
corner, of which only half is visible in the 
photograph. It represents the back part of 
the hind, slightly under life-size. 4 denotes 
the broad flap-like tail (compare the animal 
in the Versailles group) ; ὁ, the broken right 
hind thigh. The rest of the hind-legs, one 
fore-leg, as well as the neck, head, and 
rump, are mostly preserved, the hide being 
admirably reproduced by means of fine 
chiselling. 

The heads of Artemis and Iphigeneia do 
not appear ever to have come to light ; never- 
theless they may have been concealed by the 
workmen at the time of the original excava- 
tion. Of the former, the knot of’ hair, 
resembling that of the Versailles statue, and 
the ends of the fringed diadem have been 


MONTHLY 


Ostia.—The excavations which are being con- 
ducted by Professor Vaglieri have brought to light 
two rooms with well preserved wall-paintings, and 
in one of them. enough remains of the ceiling to 
admit of its complete restoration. This room also 
has a floor of black and white mosaic. In the other 
were found pieces of the mica filling of the window. 
The rubbish contained fragments of inlaid furniture, 
a considerable number of coins, inscribed potsherds 
and glass, lamps, and two jars which had been used 
for storing fish and olives.} 


Syria.—A Greek inscription, said to have been 
found near Dér ez-Zér on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, is published and interpreted by M. 
Jalabert, of the University of Beyrouth. The 
lettering is in the peculiar square style of late 
inscriptions and the text reads—érouvs {amv Λυσιάς 
Δυσανίου τοῦ Σελεύκου στρατηγὸς καὶ ἐπιστάτης τῆς 
πόλεως καὶ τῶν ΠΡ καὶ ΠΡΦ καὶ τῶν σωματοφ(υλάκων) 
ἀνήγειρεν. The difficulty is in the interpretation of 
the abbreviations, but a satisfactory explanation is 
suggested by the comparison of two other inscrip- 
tions. One of these, from Delos, gives the title— 
τῶν πρώτων φίλων τοῦ βασιλέως βασιλέων μεγάλου 
᾿Αρσάκου, and the other, a dedication to one Ἰσίδωρος 
Νικίου of Hieropolis Castabala, records the dignities 
of δημιουργὸς καὶ τῶν πρώτων Kal προτετιμημένων φίλων 
τοῦ βασιλέως, στρατηγὸς τῆς πόλεως. The inscription 


1 The Standard, Jan. 3, 1908. 


preserved ; of the Iphigeneia, the lower lip 
of the half-open mouth. ; 

The object of this preliminary publication 
is to draw the attention of archaeologists to 
the missing fragments, with a view to a com- 
plete restoration. If any should meet with 
the least trace of these fragments, he is 
earnestly requested to communicate at once 
with the undersigned, who is undertaking 
the reconstruction and publication of this 
masterpiece, in conjunction with the founder 
and head of the Ny-Carlsberg Museum, Dr. 


Karl Jacobsen. F. STuDNICZKA. 


LEIPZIG, Lezbnzzstrasse 11. 


[The above is a free translation of a note 
by Prof. Studniczka in the forthcoming part 
of the Arch. Jahrbuch, which we insert at 
his request, together with a reproduction of 
the photograph for which he has kindly 
supplied a cliché.—Ep. | 


RECORD. 


from Delos is dated about 110 B.c., and that from 
Hieropolis a century later, while the new find, if the 
years are reckoned in the Seleucid era, belongs to 
175/6 A.D., in the reign of Volagases III or IV; 
but notwithstanding the intervals of time, it seems 
certain that the same titles are mentioned in each 
case, and it is worthy of note that an office which 
was in use at the Arsacid court in the second 
century B.C. can be traced three hundred years later 
on the borders of Parthia. Another interesting 
problem is the identification of the city to which the 
document refers.! 


The British Museum has recently acquired, among 
other marbles from the Duke of Sutherland’s col- 
lection at Trentham Hall, a very beautiful Greek 
statue of a mourning woman. When the plinth 
was cleaned, a Latin inscription was discovered 
along its upper edge: P+ MAXIMINA-: SEXTILI - 
CLEMENTIS ; but this does not alter the opinion 
that the statue is a work of the fourth century B.Cc., 
in the delicate style of the Tanagra terracottas. It 
must have been used at a later period for the 
sepulchral monument of a Roman lady, a custom 
which is mentioned and condemned by Cicero and 
other writers. The statue will be published in the 
Burlington Magazine by Mr. Cecil Smith. 

The British Museum. E. J. FORSDYKE. 


1 Comptes Rendus de l’Acad. des Inscr. Octobre, 
1907. 
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NEWS AND 


The February Classical Journal of Chicago 
contains a paper on the ‘ Topical Method in 
the Study of Virgil,’ by F. J. Miller, which 
will be useful to English sixth form masters. 
Mr. Miller recommends the study of Virgil 
with some definite plan, and he gives a list 
of 57 headings under which the material of 
study may be grouped. These might be 
used as lecture subjects or essay themes. 
Incidentally we find that Virgil’s works are 
not studied as a whole in American schools, 
and it is to be noted that the study of the 
text itself is not prominent enough. We are 
apt in England to regard Virgil as a useful 
model for verse composition ; Virgil as poet, 
as artist, and as a student of human life and 
character falls into the background in both 
east and west. 


The Aivista di Scienza (Bologna), a new 
international quarterly, has an article in its 
first number by M. J. Tannery on ‘L’en- 
seignement secondaire,’ in which a somewhat 
contemptuous view is taken of classical 
studies. The author is frankly utilitarian, 
and he says of the classics, ‘On n’étudie le 
latin et le grec que pour les étudier, au 
moment ot on les étudie.’ These things 
will be studied by savants who think them- 
selves an intellectual élite. ‘A cela, je ne 
vois aucun mal. Dans l’enseignement secon- 


VERSIONS AND 


O Woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please: 
When hours of anguish rack the brow, 
A ministering Angel thou! 

ScorTt. 


She took the cup of life to sip; 
Too bitter ’twas to drain: 
She meekly put it to her lip, 
And set it down again. 
MEOLE CHURCHYARD. 
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daire, les langues mortes doivent faire place 
aux langues vivantes et aux sciences posi- 
tives. How far this is from the maxim, 
that the proper study of mankind is man! 
Yet in this latter view lies the real worth 
of classical literature: the bright light it 
casts on human nature, shown without its 
accidents in Homer, Sophocles, and Virgil. © 
It is probable that we have ourselves to 
thank for the general neglect of this view. 


The Classical Association has appointed a 
new Curricula Committee to consider further 
matters of importance. In view of the four 
years’ Latin course we may call attention to 
a very useful book by Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, 
The Vocabulary of High School Latin. This 
book contains a dictionary to Caesar, B.G. 
i-v.; Cicero, six speeches usually read in 
schools; Virgil, Aeneid i—vi.: 4650 words, 
for each of which statistics are given, and the 
2000 commonest selected as the essential 
vocabulary of Latin. 


We are glad to find that English scholars 
are busying themselves with the restoration 
of the newly discovered Menander. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Richards, whose proposals are 
printed in our present issue, Dr. Walter 
Headlam has issued an instructive pamphlet 
which is published by Messrs. Bowes, Cam- 
bridge. 


TRANSLATION 


Oiov, ὅτ᾽ εὐθυμῇ τις, ἔφυ τὸ χρῆμα γυναικῶν" 
” / Ν ’ «ες / 
ἔμπληκτον, σοβαρόν, καὶ μόλις ἡδόμενον. 

GAN ὅταν ἄλγος ἔχων τρύχῃ βίον, ἐς θεραπείην 
ἥδε παροῦσ᾽ ἄλλη γίγνεται ᾿Ηπιόνη. 


Τὴν ζωὴν προποθεῖσαν ἐδέξατο, κοὐκ ἀπίθησεν, 
ἥδε: πικρὴν δ᾽ εὑροῦσ᾽, ἤνεσε κἀπέθετο. 
W. HEADLAM. 


King’s Coll., Cambridge. 
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VERGIL’S MESSIANIC ECLOGUE. 


Sicilian Muse, essay a higher flight! 

Not all the lowly tamarisks delight 

And copses wild. If still the woods we 
love, 

A consul’s ear our wood-notes must approve. 


Lo, the last era of Sibylline song! 

Anew the world’s great cycle rolls along. 

Justice returns with Saturn’s empery, 

A lineage new comes down from heaven 
on high. 

O Goddess chaste, do thou this child-birth 
deign 

To bless, see now thy own Apollo reign, 

Lucina! Now shall end the iron age, 

The golden claim its world-wide heritage. 

And, Pollio, in thy consulship, yea thine, 

The Splendour of this Era first shall shine, 

And the majestic march of months begin. 
All lingering vestiges of human sin 

Shall be effaced for ever, thou our head, 

And rid the nations of perpetual dread. 

He shall receive the grant of life divine, 

Heroes and gods in friendship shall com- 
bine, 

And they shall see him, when all wars 
shall cease, 

Like his good father rule a world at peace. 


For thee shall 
earth 

Her earliest infant offerings at thy birth; 

Ivy around the rustic nard shall stray, 

And lilies! gleam amid the bearsfoot gay. 

With udders strained the goats shall home- 
ward fare 

Uncalled, nor lion’s roar the cattle scare, 

Fond flowers shall crown thy cradle; then 
shall die 

The adder and the nightshade’s poisonous 
lie, 

And Orient balsam blossom like a weed. 


rise from all-unlaboured 


But when the lays of heroes thou shalt 
read, 

And, studying all thy father’s high emprize, 

Shalt Virtue’s model learn to recognize, 

Soft ears shall gradually gild the field, 


1 Perhaps the Arum (Nile lily). 


Uncultured thorns shall blushing clusters 
yield, 
And knotted oaks dew-dripping honey sweet. 
But some few vestiges shall linger yet 
Of old wrong-doing, tempting men to brave 
With barks the jealous goddess of the wave, 
With walls and towers their towns to com- 
pass round, 

And mother earth with deep-cut furrows 
wound. 

A Tiphys then at Argo’s helm once more 

With gallant knights, old fields again fought 
o’er, 

A new Achilles bound for Trojan shore. 


But when ripe years have made a man of 
thee, 

The very passenger shall quit the sea, 

No sailing pine shall barter merchandize, 

For all good things in every clime shall 
rise ; 


. The soil shall scorn the hoe, the vine the 


hook, 
The sturdy plower shall lift the bullock’s 
yoke ; 
No more shall wool the lying lesson need 
A world of hues to ape, but in the mead, 
With Nature’s art the ram his fleece shall 
fold 
In sweet blush-purple or in crocus gold, 
And nibbling lambs spontaneous scarlet 
don. 
Ages of gold thus blest, Run on, Run on! 
So to their spindles spake the Sisters Three, 
Chanting in unison Fate’s sure decree. 


Assume, O now, thy throne, the hour draws 
nigh. 

Dear child of gods, great seed of Jove 
most high., 

See at the advent of the age to come 

How rocks the firmament’s stupendous 
dome, 

How earth, broad sea, unfathomable sky, 

All Nature thrills with glad expectancy ! 


O be my closing days eked out so long 
With breath to tell thy glorious deeds in 
song. 
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Orpheus nor Linus should excel my strain, 
Though each invoke a parent’s aid in vain; 
Though sweet Calliope her art employ, 
And fair Apollo back his Thracian boy. 
Should Pan, with Arcady for judge, compete, 
Even so, great Pan himself would own defeat. 


Smile on thy mother, infant, own her thine! 

Ten weary months have made that mother 
pine. 

Smile; him on whom no parent’s smile is shed, 

Nor god deems worthy board, nor goddess 
bed. F. E. THOMPSON. 
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VIRGIL AND VIRGILIANISM: 


A STUDY OF THE MINOR POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO VIRGIL. 


VaRIOUS collections of minor Latin poetry, 
extant in MSS. dating from the 8th to the 
11th century, have been put together by 
modern editors into the volumes which are 
briefly and conveniently called the Latin 
Anthology. They contain a considerable 
number of pieces attributed at one time or 
another, and with or without reason, to 
Virgil’s hand. At the one end of the scale 
_ is the Culex, where the external evidence for 
Virgilian authorship is exceptionally strong. 
At the other end are pieces where the Vir- 
gilian attribution is obviously a mere piece 
of ignorance or stupidity; the best known 
instance being the Pervigilium Veneris, where 
the first word of the title was misread by a 
blundering transcriber into the words Fer 
Vergilium. It will be sufficient here to con- 
fine our attention to the pieces printed in 
Professor Ellis’ volume published last year— 
Appendix Vergiliana sive Carmina minora 
Vergilio adtributa. The contents of this 
volume are as follows: the Culex, the Ciris, 
the Moretum, the Dirae, the Copa, the Cata- 
lepton, the Est et Non, the Vir Bonus, and 
the Maecenas. Of the last three, the Est et 
Non and the Vir Bonus are in the manner, 
and may be confidently assigned to the 
period, of the 4th-century revival in which 
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Ausonius is the principal figure, while the 
elegy on the death of Maecenas, whether it 
is a piece actually written on the occasion, 
or an academic exercise on that theme com- 
posed at a somewhat later date, has in either 
case no connexion with a poet who pre- 
deceased Maecenas by eleven years. The 
others fall into two groups. The first of the 
two groups consists of three poems, the 
Culex, Ciris, and Moretum, which were all 
certainly written within Virgil’s lifetime, and 
for whose ascription to Virgil himself there is 
strong tradition in the case of the Culex 
and Ciris, and a greater or less amount of 
prima facte plausibility in the case of all 
three. The second group is at once slighter 
and more miscellaneous in its contents. The 
Dirae consists of two hexameter pastorals, in 
the manner, and attributable to about the 
date, of Virgil’s Eclogues, which in the 
hands of some transcriber have been run 
together as a single poem, but are dis- 
tinguished as two, the Dirae and the Lydia, 
by modern editors since Friedrich Jacobs. 
The bright little elegiac piece called the 
Copa belongs to about the same date. It 
is the work of a real poet: but the touch 
and handling are totally unlike Virgil’s. 
Next on the list come three pieces prefixed 
F 
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to the Catalepton. They are inscriptions for 
a garden-statue, in three metres, all belonging 
to the school of Catullus, whose language 
and manner they follow closely and with no 
small measure of grace and charm. ‘The 
Catalepton proper is a collection of fourteen 
pieces (omitting the two numbered 134 and 
143, which are epigrams of no literary value 
and of obviously late date), of which eight 
are in elegiac verse, and the rest in iambics 
or scazons. There are only three of which 
it can be said confidently that they are not 
early works of Virgil: there is only one of 
which it can be said confidently that it is: 
and the confidence in its case rests on no 
internal certainty, but on the express testi- 
mony of Quintilian. 

Such, described as succinctly as possible, 
are the contents of the Appendix Vergiliana. 
In regarding them from the point of view 
which I wish to take, that of a study of 
Virgilianism in the age of Virgil, they group 
themselves rather differently. For this pur- 
pose the Juvenilia may be left pretty much 
out of account. Whether occasional pieces 
or merely school exercises, they are of little 
use towards our understanding of Virgil: 
they do not tell us anything about the de- 
velopment of his genius, and the surroundings 
in which it developed, that we do not already 
know. One exception may be made to this 
general statement. They enforce the recog- 
nition to be given to the influence of Catullus 
on the generation which succeeded or out- 
lived him, on the movement in poetry going 
on at Rome midway between the Ciceronian 
and the Augustan age, say from the death 
of Catullus in 54 to the appearance of the 
Georgics in 30 B.c. They enable us there- 
fore to appreciate rather more fully how 
much it meant, to himself and the world, 
when Virgil by the publication of the 
Eclogues cancelled the existing tradition and 
announced a new poetry to a new age. 

Dismissing these minor pieces then with 
this single note of recognition, we find that 
we have to deal with five poems which fall 
into two groups. The earlier of the two 
groups stands in intimate relation to the 
Virgil of the Bucolics; the later, in a rela- 
tion possibly less intimate—as to this I shall 
have something to say later—but in any 


case marked and important, to the Virgil of 
the Georgics. The one group consists of the 
Ciris, Dirae, and Lydia; the other, of the 
Culex and Moretum. 

If any argument were needed to shew how 
baseless is the notion of a hostility between 
poetry and science, one might be found in 
the immense gain that has come in the last 
generation to appreciation and understanding 
of the poets from the introduction of scientific 
method into the study of poetry. It is only 
this which has enabled us to realise, in any 
full way, how poetry is a function of life. 
It is only this which has enabled us to 
realise at all, how the progress of poetry 
is not something discontinuous, accidental, 
and unaccountable. Our very notions of 
poetic creation have silently and profoundly 
changed. We no longer think of poetry as 
something half mechanical and half magical. 
The mechanism and the magic are both 
there, both as wonderful as ever; but they 
are being realised now as the mechanism of 
life and the magic of life. 

One result of this changed attitude is that 
the poet does not present himself to us as an 
isolated personality or the poem as an isolated 
fact. Both are attached organically to their 
environment by a thousand filaments. All 
poetry is the projection on a visible plane of 
a vast and exceedingly complex mass of 
poetical tendencies and potentialities. It is 
a living organism with powers of absorption, 
assimilation, reconstitution. The originality 
of a poet or of a poem does not mean that 
he makes it, or that it is made in some 
unaccountable way, out of nothing. The 
greatest poets may derive the most from 
predecessors or even contemporaries. The 
greatest poems—and this is the case with 
Virgil’s poems to an eminent degree—may 
be full of what are called borrowings, if they 
do not receive the blunter name of thefts. 
Before the organic quality of poetry was 
illuminated by modern science, this had to 
be apologised for and explained away. ‘ His 
known wealth was so great,’ said Johnson of 
Cowley, ‘that he might borrow without loss 
of his credit.” We know now that in dealing 
with the vital energy of poetry the case 
cannot be put fully in these mechanical 
terms. The poet does not borrow, he ab- 
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sorbs and assimilates; what passes into his 
imagination reissues as his own, because it 
has become part of himself. 

It is in this light that we must regard 
Virgil if we are to understand his position 
in poetry. For at least ten years before the 
publication of the Eclogues he had been 
studying his art intensely. And he had not 
done so in isolation. He was one of a 
school or circle—so close were the relations 
among them that we may perhaps call them 
a brotherhood—to whom poetry had taken a 
new meaning and who felt in it new possi- 
bilities. Something of the same sort hap- 
pened in Elizabethan England with the group 
of young poets and students which included 
Sidney and Spenser. In both cases, as if to 
make the parallel more complete, the most 
brilliant and accomplished member of the 
group was swept away from poetry into 
public life, and died young. Sidney, more 
fortunate than Cornelius Gallus, was struck 
down on the field of battle, and died before 
the coldness with which he was regarded 
by his sovereign had matured into disgrace. 
The heartless words in which Elizabeth is 
said to have commented on his death are 
such as one may fancy Augustus using of 
Gallus if he had perished gloriously while 
still viceroy of Egypt. But in both cases 
the decisive step in poetry was taken by the 
student, not by the courtier. The Eclogues, 
like Spenser’s Shepherds Calendar, were 
issued and accepted as the manifesto of the 
new poetry. Their shy, diffident, reserved 
author found himself the leader of a move- 
ment, the gate-vein of the heart’s blood 
which was to fill the exhausted channels of 
poetry. Virgil became the mouthpiece of 
Virgilianism. 

In spite of all the obvious weaknesses 
of the Eclogues, they obtained an easy, 
immediate, and almost universal conquest 
alike of popular fame and of critical admira- 
tion. There were two reasons for this. One 
was what I have just mentioned, the fact 
‘hat they bore the standard of the new 
poetry. Latin poetry was in a critical 
pesition. The extraordinary personal genius 
of Catullus had given an adventitious lustre 
to the hard, scholarly Alexandrianism of the 
school to which he technically belonged. 


It seemed to hold the field. But it was 
leading poetry up a blind alley. From this 
the new poetry opened an outlet; and the 
enthusiasm evoked by the Eclogues was very 
largely due to a sense of relief. Still tentative, 
uncertain, imperfect, full of faults of work- 
manship, the new poetry had shaken off the 
fetters of an exhausting convention ; its feet 
still stumbled, its eyes did not see clear, but 
it was alive. It bore the hope and promise 
of the future. 

But there was another reason. We are 
too apt to fancy, in an age intoxicated with 
discoveries, and staggering under its new 
armament of critical methods, that we can 
understand and interpret the poets better 
than their contemporaries could—better even 
than they could themselves. Do the 
Eclogues mean more to us now than they 
did to their first readers? Do they mean 
as much? They come to us indeed charged 
with a thousand associations which have 
gathered round them in the course of nearly 
twenty centuries. But these associations, 
while they enrich, also obscure. We can 
never have a first impression of them, as a 
thing hitherto unknown, a new voice, the 
dawn of a new day. To some at least of 
their earliest readers—perhaps to many— 
they were not only Virgilianism, but Virgil 
himself; something wholly new, wholly alone, 
in tenderness and sweetness, in vibrating 
pathos of language, in that melancholy 
majesty which was to expand later into what 
we know. The criticism passed on them by 
scholars was, as it still tends to be, formal 
and shallow; it was not however on the 
critics, but on the lovers of poetry, that they 
told in their full effect as poetry. The new 
poet, no less than the new poetry, became a 
passion, an adoration. 

Virgilianism spoke through Virgil in the 
Eclogues. But it also spoke through other 
voices. Gallus, Varius, Macer, Cinna, the 
poet only known under the unidentified 
pseudonym of Codrus, perhaps others, were 
likewise its exponents, though each of them 
added some personal note of his own. Even 
did we possess all the poetry produced by 
the circle, we should find it hard to dis- 
tinguish sharply between the work of one 
and that of another, or to distinguish that in 
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any one of them which was the product of » 


the movement, and almost impersonal, from 
that which was individual. The methods 
and language of the new poetry were not 
yet crystallised. As they became fixed, 
Virgil’s work came to differ more and more 
from theirs, not because it was more original 
in the sense of deriving less from others, but 
because of two qualities in which he left the 
others far behind. One of these was the 
constructive and architectural powér which 
he slowly developed through intense study. 
The other was his power of fusing his 
material by the greater intensity of his own 
genius. In this latter quality he was pre- 
eminent from the first. Of the output of 
the Virgilian circle in these years other than 
the Eclogues, the three poems which we are 
now considering are the only substantial 
fragments which survive. Their authorship 
has been long a puzzle, and the wildest 
conjectures have been made with regard to 
it. No one in modern times has seriously 
argued that they are by Virgil himself; it is 
their relation to Virgil that is the problem. 
It will be convenient to take the Ciris first. 
What leaps to the eyes in reading the 
Ciris is its saturation throughout with Vir- 
gilian phrases. A passage of three lines 
occurs, with one slight verbal change, in 
the sixth Eclogue. A passage of four lines 
occurs, with no change at all, in the first 
Georgic. But these are only the two most 
glaring instances of what is the case through- 
out. Go through the Ciris carefully, marking 
all the lines and half lines and phrases which 
occur, with or without some slight variation, 
in the Eclogues, in the Georgics, and in the 
earlier books of the Aeneid, and you will 
find at the end that your Ciris is a mass of 
pencil-marks. The most obvious conclusion 
to draw would naturally be that the Ciris is 
a post-Virgilian poem, and that Virgil’s poems 
have been ruthlessly laid under contribution 
for it as they were by the cento-makers of 
the decadence. But this explanation will 
not bear scrutiny. For on the one hand the 
Ciris is not merely a set of verses cleverly 
strung together: it is a complete work of 
art, with a genius of its own, an unmistake- 
able personal note of style and manner; 
and on the other hand the internal evidence 


of language and versification fixes it demon- 
strably within the period we are now con- 
sidering, the twenty years or thereabout after 
the death of Catullus. That being its date, 
it follows from its pervading and inwrought 
Virgilianisms that it is a product of the 
Virgilian circle. This, together with certain 
very distinguished poetical qualities of its own, 
makes it a document of great importance in 
the history of poetry. 


Only in recent years have the delicate and. © 


rigorous processes of modern analysis been 
applied to the Ciris; only in recent years 
indeed could that have been possible, for 
such analysis is the creation of modern 
science—or rather perhaps we should say, 
is a creation of that development of the 
human mind from which modern science 
itself has been created. Professor Skutsch 
of Breslau, one of the ablest of modern 
Latin scholars, has approached the problem 
in his two treatises entitled Aws Vergils 
friihzeit, published in t1gor and 1906. 
If any fault is to be found with these two 
volumes, it is that they show a somewhat 
imperfect realisation of the way in which 
a poet works and the way in which poetry 
comes into existence. Few scholars are 
wholly free from a tendency to analyse 
poetry as if it were an inorganic sub- 
stance. Dann hat er die Teile in seiner 
Hand; Fehit leider nur das getstige Band: 
the old gibe of Mephistopheles is still true 
of scholars in the country of Faust—and in 
other countries as well. But subject to this 
reservation Professor Skutsch has produced a 
work of masterly constructive criticism. He 
has not only seen and stated the problem ; 
he has given a solution of it which may be 
accepted as in the main right. That solu- 
tion, as he states it, is that the Ciris was 
written by Gallus, at the time when he and 
Virgil were both young poets living in the 
closest intimacy. That intimacy has always 
been matter of common knowledge; one 
need not go beyond the Eclogues them- 
selves for evidence. The association was 
probably quite as close as that of Spenser 
and Sidney in 1579, or even as that of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge in 1798. But 
the true inference, as it bears both upon 
the Ciris and on those lines in the sixth 
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and tenth Eclogues which, according to the 
Servian commentary, were taken from poems 
by Gallus, now lost, was until recently 
missed. It may be taken as now established 
that, so far as the Ciris is the work of Gallus, 
the phrases and passages which are common 
to it and to the Georgics or the Aeneid were 
taken by Virgil from the Ciris, and not taken 
by the author of the Ciris from Virgil. 

There is nothing surprising in this. Nor 
is it perhaps surprising that some German 
critics should find in it an opportunity 
for taking a turn at their national pas- 
time of Virgil-baiting. Virgil was hotly 
assailed with the charge of plagiarism 
by his own contemporaries; but it never 
seems to have troubled him much. He 
knew his art. He knew that the thing 
that matters is not where a poet gets his 
material, but what he does with it. Whether 
from Homer, or from Apollonius, or from 
Theocritus, or from Euphorion and Par- 
thenius; whether from Ennius or from 
Lucretius or Varro of Atax, or from his own 
friends and fellow-students, he took largely 
and unsparingly, whatever in them served 
his purpose. What he took, he made his 
own by the mere act of taking it. Homer 
—by Homer I mean the poet who gave us 
our Iliad—had done the same thing long 
before. Both argosies are freighted with the 
treasure of many sunken ships. 

But there is an important point to be 
added. ‘So far,’ I said just now, ‘as the 
Ciris is the work of Gallus.’ That it is the 
work of Gallus, to something of the same 
extent as the Eclogues are the work of Vir- 
gil, we cannot I think on view of the whole 
evidence reasonably doubt. But the two 
young poets were not only linked by a close 
friendship, and inspired by common aims 
and enthusiasms. They worked at their art 
tugether. Their poetry in those years sprang 
up between them, in the interaction and 
mutual jinfluence of their two minds. To 
what extent this was so in any particular 
case we cannot tell. But the fact, with all 
it involves, is indisputable. We do not know 
what of Sidney there is in the Shepherds 
Calendar. Coleridge in later years gave a 
statement of what he had contributed to 
Wordsworth’s pieces, and Wordsworth to 
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his, in the Lyrical Ballads. We may accept 
that statement as correct, or not, according 
to the view we are disposed to take of 
the accuracy of Coleridge’s memory or of the 
degree of his regard for truth. But the 
poems came into being through the inter- 
penetration of genius between the two: their 
authors were the Wordsworth who was in- 
fluenced by Coleridge, and the Coleridge 
who was influenced by Wordsworth. Such, 
or of such a kind, was the relation between 
Virgil and Gallus. And this would be true 
even if it were the case that the sensuous, 
brilliant, erratic Gallus was as far below 
Coleridge in essential poetic genius as the 
brooding solitary Virgil was above Words- 
worth. 

When therefore Servius tells us that certain 
lines in the tenth Eclogue were taken (¢rams- 
/ata) from Gallus ; or when we come ourselves 
to the conclusion that certain other lines 
common to the Ciris and the Georgics must 
have appeared in the Ciris first, because it 
was written before the Georgics; or when 
Skutsch, entering on a much more debateable 
ground, argues that certain other lines or 
phrases common to the Ciris and the 
Eclogues are Gallus’ and not Virgil’s, be- 
cause to his mind, and according to his 
rules of criticism, they come more naturally 
and more relevantly in the Ciris—in all these 
cases it is necessary to emphasise the very 
subtle nature of joint poetical authorship, 
and mutual poetical influence. ‘Great con- 
temporaries,’ said a famous critic long ago, 
‘whet and cultivate each other; and mutual 
borrowing and commerce makes the common 
riches of learning.’ This is true of poetry as 
well as of other branches of the literary art. 
Gallus was a borrower, if we must use the 
word, as well as Virgil: the Ciris is full of 
borrowings, and it is more likely than not 
that among them are borrowings from Virgil. 
What Virgil may have lent he had the right 
to assume, as what he borrowed he had the 
right to keep. Both were his own. 

Yet with all its Virgilianism, the quality of 
the poetry.in the Ciris is different from that 
of the poetry in the Eclogues. It has a 
distinct individual touch. The line of de- 
velopment taken by its author is not the 
same as Virgil’s, though as yet the two have 
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diverged from one another but little. We 
may trace, I think, in the Ciris a genius that 
had developed faster than Virgil’s, that was 
more quick and alert. It is the common 
case of early brilliance which shoots ahead, 
but soon comes to its limit. Virgil, we 
know, composed slowly and with difficulty : 
the author of the Ciris seems to write with 
ease, and to have a great natural gift of 
imitating the style of his predecessors. 
Ciris begins with four lines which are pure 
Catullus, followed by a dozen which are pure 
Lucretius. The first fifty lines are indeed 
throughout a brilliant exercise or variation 
in a synthesis of these two styles. Then 
the Virgilian note comes in for the first 
time, in half a dozen lines (48-53) which 
are full of Virgil phrases. 

Impia prodigiis ut quondam exterrita mollis 

Scylla novos avium sublimis in aere coetus 

Viderit, et tenui conscendens aethera penna 

Caeruléis sua tecta supervolitaverit alis : 

Hanc pro purpureo poenam scelerata capillo 

Pro patris [patria Haupt] solvens excisa [et] 

funditus urbe. 

Eclogues, Georgics, the earlier part of the 
Aeneid : we have them all in these six lines. 
It is as though Virgil. himself had sat down 
by Gallus and guided his pen, or as though 
Gallus had suddenly felt and begun to repro- 
duce Virgil’s own melody and phrasing. So 
it goes on, in the same rapid brilliant move- 
ment, the same enriched style and language 
in which Catullus and Virgil seem crossed 
and mingled, as in a web of shot silk, to 
produce a new fabric with a sheen and lustre 
of its own. It would be fascinating to follow 
this through line by line: let me just quote 
one instance in which the two elements lie 
side by side most unmistakeably. (Il. 349- 
352.) 

Postera lux ubi prima diem mortalibus almum 

+Extulit et gelida taedamt quatiebat ab Oeta 

Quem pavidae alternis fugitant optantque puellae, 

Hesperium vitant, optant ardescere Eoum. 

The MSS. are corrupt and the reading 
uncertain in the second of these four lines: 
and what I have printed above has no 
authority. But the first line is in the exact 
phrasing and rhythm of the Aeneid; the 
third and fourth are in the exact phrasing 
and rhythm of the marriage-hymn of Catullus. 

Virgil tells us that he had already begun 
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to sing of kings and battles when he wrote 
the Eclogues. The Aeneid was the work 
not only of the eleven years after the publi- 
cation of the Georgics, but of his whole 
lifetime; and the number of instances in 
which the Ciris recalls or anticipates the 
Aeneid lends support to the belief which 
is in itself highly probable, that much of 
what afterwards became the Aeneid was 
written in these early years, in the ardour 
of youth and the stimulus of close friendship 


and emulation among that circle of young 


poets, Gallus and the rest, though it was 
afterwards brooded over, remoulded and 
retouched year after year, and left still 
imperfect at his death in his own fastidious 
and merciless judgment. 

When we turn from the Ciris to the two 
pastorals, the Dirae and Lydia, we find our- 
selves still in the same circle of poetry, but 
reading the work of a third poet. Who he 
was cannot be even plausibly conjectured. 
The Sicilian landscape in the two poems 
seems not wholly conventional; nor have 
they that delicate but distinct romantic 
touch which the Ciris shares with the 
Eclogues, and which it is suggestive, though 
fanciful and of doubtful relevance, to con- 
nect with a Northern and Celtic element in 
the blood of both Gallus and Virgil. They 
suggest the Latin of the South; there is a 
flavour in them which is analogous to that 
of the volcanic wines of Italy and Sicily. 
A little hard, a little heavy, they are more 
on the ordinary lines of Roman poetry, and 
shew its characteristic defects. The influence 
of Virgilianism is strong in them, but it has 
not penetrated to the centre. A note in 
their style, which is also Roman, is the 
tendency to be sententious, and the tendency 
to state things clearly and leave little to 
suggestion or implication.  ‘ Virgil,’ says 
Dryden, and it is one of his many exquisite 
criticisms, ‘had the gift of expressing much 
in little, and sometimes in silences, That 
gift was personal to himself; he uid not 
share it with his school. 


Piscetur nostris in finibus advena arator, 


says the speaker of the Dirae, and then 
cannot forbear from going on 


Advena civili qui semper crimine crevit. 
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And similarly he will not be content to end, 
in the final apostrophe to Lydia, on the 
cadence of semper amavo. He must needs 
add another line to make all sure: 


Gaudia semper enim tua me meminisse licebit. 


Yet he was no mere versifier. He is at his 
best when he is perfectly simple ; sometimes 
he is almost Greek in his faculty of putting 
into a phrase of plain prose that faint inner 
glow, that just perceptible cadence, which 
makes it poetry. This is most striking in 
the Lydia, the second of the two pieces. 
Non ulla puella 
Doctior in terris fuit aut formosior— 

it is like a phrase from a Greek lyric for 
pellucid colour. 

Luna, tuus tecum est: cur non est et mea mecum? 
Luna, dolor nosti quid sit: miserere dolentis. 
There is the touch of Theocritus here in the 
way that the popular ballad-verse is taken up 
and woven into the structure of a poem. It 
is not such an easy thing to do. Theocritus 
could do it, but that was because Theocritus 
was not only a poet but a Greek poet: for 
a quality of the finest Greek poetry, from 
Homer to the late Anthologists, is its power 
of taking common language and transforming 
it into poetry by an all but imperceptible 
touch. Virgil could do it, but not always; 
he attempted it in the last four lines of the 

Fourth Eclogue with very dubious success. 
— This poet had, too, a sensitiveness beyond 
the common run of Latin poets for the 
aspects and processes of nature. In this 
quality Virgil stands alone; but in Virgil it 
is from the first mixed up with the rapt, 
almost mystical spirit in which he regards 
the external world. There is none of this 
here; but there is a notable power of seizing 
and expressing natural phenomena, especially 
visible tones or colours, with a delicate 
precision. This may be seen for instance 
where he speaks of the rain smoking on the 
hills, fwmantes montibus imbres: or of the 
first appearance of the stars at evening faint 
in a clear green sky: sidera per viridem 
redeunt cum pallida mundum., 

_ The poems we have been considering are 
all that is left to us to supplement the 
Eclogues themselves in trying to reconstitute 
and appreciate the earlier growth and move- 
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ment of Virgilianism in the Virgilian circle. 
When we pass from them to the Culex and 
Moretum we pass from the period of the 
Eclogues to that of the Georgics. In the 
ten years between 40 and 30 B.c. the group 
had grown or drifted apart. Virgil had 
developed his specific personal genius, and 
already stood alone, in unquestioned and 
solitary eminence. Gallus had been absorbed 
into public life, and perhaps had already 
exhausted his precocious and brilliant gift 
of poetry. Of the work of Macer, Varius, 
Cinna, and the rest, we know little or 
nothing. So far as the progress of poetry 
showed itself in them, we may conjecture 
that it took developments analogous, up to 
the limit of their powers in each case, to the 
development which took place in Virgil 
himself. But Virgilianism, in the significant 
sense of the term, is now no longer a 
common poetical impulse, a new poetical 
movement, of which Virgil is the recognised 
mouthpiece, the chosen standard-bearer. It 
is the movement and impulse produced by 
Virgil, and communicating itself from his 
poetry to that of his followers. It is already 
well started on its way towards becoming an 
external model, an academic standard. ‘The 
Virgilians are now not Virgil’s associates, but 
his imitators or followers. The result is that 
the Vergiliana belonging to these later years 
throw but little in the way of side-light on 
Virgil’s own poetry. The problems of author- 
ship which they involve are difficult, subtle, 
and interesting, but they have not the same 
suggestive and fascinating quality. The two 
poems in question are the Culex and the 
Moretum: and the question with regard to 
them is whether one or both are, in part or 
in whole, Virgil’s own work. 

That Virgil must have written a good deal, 
besides the Georgics as they were given by 
him to the world, during the ten years after 
the publication of the Eclogues, would be 
obvious even if there were not express and 
authentic testimony to the fact. His whole 
life was given up to poetry. Hewrote much, 
brooded over it long and wrought on it 
endlessly, altered it, expunged it, destroyed 
it mercilessly. ‘The Eclogues, a volume of 
little over 800 lines, were all that he 
puvlished as the result of ten or twelve years 
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of work and study. In the ten years which 
followed he was working as incessantly, and 
with expanding power, greater sureness of 
hand, more mastery over his art. He was 
content that what he had to show for those 
ten years should be the Georgics. Even 
after that, the Aeneid as he left it at his 


death is the final distillation of immense’ 


labour and of fresh experiments and develop- 
ments which were going on up to the end of 
his life. By his will he left express instruc- 
tions that nothing of his should be published 
beyond what he had published himself. It 
required imperial command, or at least a 
strong expression of opinion by the Emperor, 
to except the Aeneid itself from this ordin- 
ance. But the ordinance was carried out as 
regards all the rest of his unpublished poetry. 
Much of this we must suppose to have been 
destroyed. With what was not so destroyed 
one or both of two things may have happened. 
Some of it was, we know for certain, extant 
in copies which were beyond the control of 
his executors. Some of it was, in all proba- 
bility, not destroyed by them, although they 
did not publish it. It is obviously possible 
that any of his poetry which fell under this 
latter class may have crept into private and 
later into public circulation. But if any of 
it had reached us, it would reach us in an 
unauthorised and dubious text, and would be 
very liable to confusion and interpolation. 
These considerations must be carefully borne 
in mind when we enter on the question of 
authorship as it applies to the Culex and the 
Moretum. 

Both poems are alike in this, that on 
formal analysis they show nothing which 
makes it impossible, or even improbable, 
that they should have been written by Virgil. 
Their grammatical, verbal, and metrical 
technique is the same as his. This is, how- 
ever, only negative evidence ; we may attach 
greater or less weight to it, but it decides 
nothing. Beyond it, the factors which have 
to be weighed and balanced towards forming 
a conclusion are, curiously enough, almost 
exactly reversed for the two poems. Briefly, 
the case may be put thus. The external 
evidence for the Virgilian authorship of the 
Culex is so good, that but for certain internal 
or poetical considerations it would / be 


accepted without question, or only doubted 
by professional athetisers. The internal 
evidence for the Virgilian authorship of the 
Moretum is so good that it would require 
but little external support: but there is no 
external evidence for it at all. For its ascrip- 
tion to Virgil in a collection which does not 
date back beyond the’ fifth century, and 
which also included under Virgil’s name 
pieces that bear the mark of the fourth 
century on their face, is not evidence enough 
to hang a dog upon. 

As regards the Culex, we have the express 
testimony of Martial and Suetonius, and \ 
twice over, of Statius, that a poem of Virgil’s | 
under this name was extant. In a matter of | 
this sort, Statius, who was not only a scholar 
and poet but a profound student and positive 
worshipper of Virgil, could hardly be mis- 
taken. That the poem known to Statius 
was a different one from the poem which we 
possess there is not the slightest ground for 
supposing. Attempts have been made to 
argue that it both was and was not, by a 
hypothesis of large interpolations in our 
poem made on a basis of Virgil’s poem. 
But they are futile. The texture of the 
poem as we have it is uniform. Two theories 
alone seem possible: either that it was 
written by a contemporary of Virgil who had 
caught the Virgilian technique to perfection, 
that it became confused with a poem on the 
same subject which Virgil had written but 
which he or his executors had destroyed, and 
that the confusion was so complete as to 
impose on the whole body of Virgilian scholars 
of the Silver Age: or, that it is Virgil’s work. 
The former theory seems a desperate paradox. 
But the latter involves a paradox apparently 
almost as great, and from the point of view 
of poetry more interesting. For it means 
this: that Virgil, at a time when he had 
matured his technique, could write a poem 
as long as a book of the Georgics with great 
care and finish, and yet leave out of it the 
specific personal note of the Virgilian genius. 
Is such a thing possible, and if so, how? 
The question opens up a larger one: that of 
the whole method and process, or body of 
methods and processes, by which the specific 
work of art called a poem comes into being. 

In poetry, as in painting or in any other 
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art, each great artist has his own method. 
Within certain large limits, fixed by the 
nature of the material, these methods vary 
much from one another. The artist himself 
cannot, if he would, always give an account 
of them; they are partly conscious, but in 
large measure sub-conscious or instinctive. 
Of Virgil’s methods we know something from 
fairly authentic tradition, and can gather a 
good deal more from study of the poems 
themselves. In the Life by Donatus there 
are two statements made which are of great 


προ in this connexion, and which we 


need not hesitate to accept as substantially 


_ true: first, that before beginning to compose 


~ the Aeneid, Virgil set it out in prose (prosa 


a 


prius oratione firmatam componere instituzt) 
and worked on various parts of this prose 
framework or sketch according as the fancy 
took him at one time or another: secondly, 
that in the actual composition, he wrote 
down passages which were merely meant to 
fill a place temporarily, and to be rewritten 
later: shores, he called them, which were to 
keep up the structure until the solid pillars 
were ready to take their place.’ From these 
statements, in the light thrown on them by 
careful study of those portions of the Aeneid 
which have clearly not received the final 
touches, we may gather that at certain stages 
in its progress, an episode or even a whole 
poem may have been in a sense complete, 
while it still had to be worked over from 
beginning to end in order to give it its final 
colour, life and tone. ‘Though I alter not 
the draught,’ Dryden said of one of his own 
masterpieces, ‘I must touch the same features 
over again, and change the dead colouring of 
the whole. The metaphor is taken from 
painting: and this is the practice of some 
painters. A picture over which months of 
work have been spent is brought to a stage in 
which it is highly finished, but dead: and 
then (for the artist knew what he meant and 
up to what he was working, from the first) 
two or three days’ work all over it, by such 
slight touches as to be individually almost 
imperceptible, transfigures it and makes it 
alive. It is not impossible that the Culex is 
a work of Virgil’s which had reached that 
stage, and which he then laid aside, either 
knowing that he could put the vitalising, 


Virgilianising touches to it when he chose, or 
because it was written as an exercise and he 
had no further use for it. 

If this general theory may be hazarded to 


explain the problem of the Culex, it would _ 


exactly fit the facts as regards the Moretum. 
This little highly-finished cabinet-piece is 
said to be pretty closely modelled on a Greek 
idyl of the same subject by Parthenius of - 
Nicaea. Parthenius was an accomplished 
scholar and poet. Gallus was his patron and 
pupil, and he was in intimate relations with 
the Virgilian circle: Virgil himself together 
with the rest of them no doubt was much 
influenced by his instruction and criticism. 
But the Moretum, to whatever extent it may 
have followed the Greek original, is itself ἃ 
work of finished and individual art. It may 
remind us of some early piece by Raffaele, in 
which the composition and colouring of a 
painting by Perugino are closely followed, 
but transformed to new beauty by the genius 
of the pupil. It has a Raffaelesque suavity 
and grace. No one else among the pupils of 
Parthenius, so far as is known, could have 
done work of such luminous silvery colour, 
such order of composition and purity of line. 

That the little piece, if it be authentic, 
should be omitted from the lists given in the 
Life by Donatus and in the Servian commen- 
tary is curious, but not at all unaccountable. 
It was probably among Virgil’s unpublished 
works, and its existence even may have been 
known only to a few friends. That it was 
not wholly lost may be a chance due to the 
preservation in private hands of a single 
copy. Even published poems had then a 
very precarious life when they were not 
regularly reproduced for the market. It 
was easier to suppress them than to ensure 
their preservation. The original ending of 
the Fourth Georgic had been published for 
four or five years before it was recalled and 
cancelled. Many copies of it must have 
existed. Yet it has vanished utterly, and not 
left a line or a trace. Virgil chose to be 
represented to the world only by his approved 
and finished work. He was not allowed to 
exclude the Aeneid from his gift to Rome 
and to the world: with that exception, he 
has had his desire. 

J. W. Mackalt. 
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CRETAN EXCAVATIONS. 


Wuart was the Aegean race? or should we 
not rather say perhaps what were the races 
that built up what is now often called the 
‘Aegean civilisation’? Where did _ they 
come from? what are their connexions with 
other early civilisations? The question is 
still unanswered, though the material for 
forming an opinion is fast piling up. 

Since 1900 Dr. Evans’ excavations in 
Crete have shifted the centre of interest 
from the mainland to the Aegean, and 
rendered necessary a name of wider import 
than ‘Mycenaean,’ which has come to be 
associated with that phase of Cretan civilisa- 
tion which just precedes its close. 

Knossos remains the chief store-house of 
information, though its evidence is now 
supported and gaps supplied from half a 
dozen other Cretan sites and from the 
Cyclades, whose civilisation has now been 
brought into line with that of Crete. 

In Knossos Dr. Evans reconstructs a 
continuous Bronze Age civilisation, which 
he calls ‘Minoan’ (itself superimposed on 
neolithic foundations more than 20 feet deep 
in parts), which lasted roughly from the fifth 
millennium s.c. till the middle of the 
second; after which comes a period of 
partial reoccupation of the site, and then a 
blank. The place was seemingly taboo and 
was left untouched for centuries. 

These three millenniums which Dr. Evans, 
basing his classification! chiefly on the pot- 
tery, has divided into three periods, called 
respectively Early, Middle and Late Minoan 
(each of which is again subdivided into 
three). Within their compass he traces the 
rise and fall of a race whose art is so fresh 
and lively that thirty years ago, when the 
traces of this or a kindred people were first 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Tiryns and 
Mycenae and Hissarlik, it was sometimes 
characterised as ‘Greek,’ though in the light 
of fuller discovery certain salient character- 
istics of Greek art are now rather called 
‘ Aegean’ or ‘ Minoan’ or ‘ Pelasgian’ accord- 
ing to the terminology preferred. 


1 Essai de Classification des Epoques de la civilisation 
minoenne. 


In the Early Minoan periods, the hand- 
burnished black ware with white incised 
pattern of the neolithic age is replaced 
by pottery with painted design of simple 
geometric pattern, either light on a dark 
background or dark on light: Towards 
their close appear fiddle-shaped figurines 
similar to those of the Cycladic civilisation, 
as seen in the first city of Phylakopi2 
(Melos), or again in the second city of 
Hissarlik ; and seals displaying the earliest 
pictographs.*® 

To Middle Minoan 1 belong the curiously 
modern ‘Queen Elizabeth” figurines,* with 
Medici collars, high-pointed caps and _bell- 
shaped skirts, found by Mr. J. L. Myres at 
Petsofa. near Palaikastro, where red and 
orange form a new colour scheme with black 
and white. Polychrome is used too on 
vases, and curvilinear design appears side by 
side with geometric forms.® 

In Middle Minoan 2 is placed the Early 
Palace,® though certain pits and monoliths 
may well belong to a still earlier structure. 
The portico to the S.W., the West Court and 
Theatral Area with stepped seats for the 
spectators, are all closely paralleled in the 
Palace of Phaestos’ (excavated by Prof. 
Halbherr and the Italian School), which 
belongs to this period, though the existing 
court in Knossos, while following older 
lines, with the conservatism that recurs 
again and again in Cretan building types, 
is actually of a later time. ‘This is the 
period of ‘Kamares’® ware, called from the 
cave of that name in Mount Ida where it was 
first found, which comprises a dainty egg- 
shell fabric, sometimes with repoussé design, 
suggesting a metal prototype. The con- 
ventional decoration of geometric and spiral 


5 Excavations in Phylakopi, Plate xxxix. 

37.H.S. xiv. and xvii. Cretan script, A. J. Evans. 
Cf. B.S.A. viii. p. 107, figs. 64 and 65. 

4 B.S.A. ix. Plate viii. 

57.H.S. xxvi. Plate vii. 

6 B.S.A. viii. Plate i, or Prof. Burrows’ Déscoveries 
zn Crete for Plan. 

7 Monumenti antichi (Accademia det Lince?z), xiv. 

&/7,H7.S.. xxiii. Plate v, vi, 1; .2;,3- 
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forms, with its intricate blendings of pinks 
and reds, white, purple, cream and yellow 
with black, illustrates in its combined effects 
of light on dark and dark on light the two 
styles which coexist from first to last in 
Aegean art and resurge in the sixth century 
in the early black and red vases of Athens. 

This bloom-time was cut short by some 
catastrophe, after which the art recovers 
slowly till it reaches the fine work of Middle 
Minoan 3. 

To Middle Minoan 3 belongs the earlier 
stage of the Later Palace (Later Pal. 1), 
whose outlines Dr. Evans is recovering year 
by year. It is contemporary with the earliest 
shaft-grave finds from Mycenae. Its art was 
inspired by a remarkable feeling for natur- 
alism. Dr. Evans notes it in the freshness 
and simplicity of the fresco of the blue boy 
gathering the wild Cretan crocus;! and in 
the natural forms of the vase painter, who, 
more limited in his range of colours than 
the fresco painter, fell back on monochrome, 
and gives us the lily ?—flower, stalk, leaves 
and all—in white on a dull purplish ground. 
We see it too in such work as the tender 
group of the agrimi® and her young in a 
delicate faience of greyish green and soft 
half tints, and probably also in the exquisite 
art of the small ivory figure of a leaping 
youth. Pictographs give place to a linear 
script,? not confined to scratches on clay 
tablets, but used in a cursive style to sign 
a cup in what was certainly ink and with 
what was probably a reed pen. This is 
modernity. 

This period ended like its predecessor 
in a catastrophic convulsion, which in great 
measure destroyed the Palace. 

Crete was evidently a great trading centre, 
having frequent intercourse with Egypt ; and 
it is the correlation of Cretan with Egyptian 
finds that has made it possible to give ap- 
proximate dates to the different phases of 
Minoan civilisation. But the limits of this 
Middle Minoan period are hardly fixed at 


1 B.S.A. vi. described p. 45. 

* B.S.A. viii. p. ΟἹ. fig. 51. 

3 B.S.A. ix. Plate iii. 

4 B.S.A. viii. Plates ii. and iii, 
°B.S.A. viii. p. 108. fig. 66. 


present. Dr. Evans dated it tentatively at 
3000-1800 B.c., roughly dating the Kamares 
ware of Middle Minoan 2, from its presence 
in Egypt in deposits ascribed to the xii. 
dynasty; which synchronism has quite 
recently received remarkable confirmation in 
Professor Garstang’s discovery of a closed 
Egyptian tomb of the xii. dynasty at Abydos, 
containing together with cylinders of Senu- 
sert ii. and Amenemhat iii. a beautiful 
specimen of a Cretan polychrome vessel of 
the Kamares ware of Middle Minoan 2.° 
But the limits of the xii. dynasty are them- 
selves by no means fixed. The interval 
between the end of the xii. dynasty and the 
beginning of the xviii. (1580 B.c.), when 
there is a further point of contact with Cretan 
art of Late Minoan 2, is at this moment 
variously estimated by Egyptologists at 985, 
208 and 1666 years, which affords an un- 
comfortably elastic margin of difference. 
It is quite possible that the end of Middle 
Minoan 3 may have to come down as far 
as I700 B.C. 

Late Minoan 1, beginning possibly in 
1800, occupies some 250 years, during which 
period the great Palace was rebuilt and ex- 
tended (Later Pal. 2), and Late Minoan 2 
closes before 1400 B.C. with its destruction. 
The full measure of this Palace has not yet 
been taken. Year by year Dr. Evans thinks 
to bring his work of excavation to an end, 
and an expectant public ventures to entertain 
hopes of the publication of his book; and 
each year new areas for work reveal them- 
selves. In a letter to the Zimes of July 15, 
1907, Dr. Evans describes the amazing 
results of last summer’s work, which include 
the discovery of a large new palace area to 
the S.W., where ‘according to all foregone 
conclusions no palace should have been’; a 
huge, primitive beehive tomb, full of sherds 
belonging to Middle Minoan 1, and the 
site of a shrine of a type’ familiar through 
many representations on seals and frescoes. 

Already the area comprises a vast com- 
plexus of rooms and passages, built round a 
Central Court with an entrance to the N., 
whence the road leads to the old harbour, 


6 Ashmolean Museum. 
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close to modern Candia. Half a mile to the 
N. is the Late Minoan cemetery of Zafer 
Papoura. To the W. is a second Court with 
the Theatral Area in its N.W. corner, whence 
a paved way leads W. again to the ‘little 
Palace’ 300 yards away. To the E. where 
the ground slopes to the river, the Palace 
rose to the height of five storeys, and the great 
stairway is still zz situ. To the S. is a 
second entrance nearly facing that to the N. 
To the N.E. lies the ‘Royal Villa,’ the 
prototype of the house of the archon 
basileus at Athens and again of the Roman 
basilica. With its halls, workshops, magazines 
and living rooms, its provision for public and 
private, secular and religious life, the Palace 
of the ‘ Priest Kings’ of Knossos was almost 
a city in itself. 

Its walls are of limestone foundations 
with rubble or clay above, coated with plaster 
or faced with gypsum, not brick as in East 
Crete ; the inner walls carried gay frescoes. 
It is characteristic of this Palace and of that 
at Phaestos that there is no central hearth 
as in the ‘Mycenean’ palaces at Tiryns and 
Mycenae and in the late Aegean type 
at Haghia Triada (near Phaestos)! and 
Phylakopi,? developed perhaps under main- 
land influences. The halls were heated by 
moveable braziers and lighted by ‘light- 
wells,’ an unroofed space at the back or side, 
with hard cemented floors and a drain to 
carry off the rain-water, which was connected 
with that elaborate system of drainage on 
scientific lines which modern Europe has 
only lately rivalled. In the western portion, 
serving presumably as the substructure of 
an upper storey of living rooms, were the 
magazines containing the great pithoi or jars 
of Alibaba dimensions, where corn and oil 
were stored, with cists in the floors dating 
from the days of the Early Palace, which may 
once have been treasuries, but in the latest 
Palace were closed and made shallower to 
serve as receptacles for oil; and the throne 
room, with its grey gypsum throne in a niche, 
and frescoes with Nilotic design of sedges 
and wingless griffins, and a tank which may 
have served as an impluvium or a light well. 


1B. S.A. xi. p. 220, fig. 4. 
2 Excavations in Phylakobti, p. 56, fig. 49. 


In the eastern portion is the group of living 
rooms that Dr. Evans calls the Hall of the 
Double Axes and the Queen’s Megaron, with 
the domestic quarters overhead. 

In the frescoes of this period of the Cup- 
bearer,? the dancing ladies and others,+ we 
have grown familiar with the dark-haired, 
slender-waisted Cretan type, whose long- 
haired men wear loin-cloth and belt and 
high boots, and whose ladies, with un- 
naturally brilliant lips and heads elaborately 
coiffed, wear tight-fitting, low-necked bodices 
and frilled and flounced skirts. : 

The art of Late Minoan 1 finds striking 
illustration in the gaming board ὅ of gold and 
silver, crystal and ivory and blue glass paste, 
(the kuanos of Homer), and in the black 
steatite vase® found recently at Haghia 
Triada, representing in relief a company 
of Cretan harvesters, armed with flail and 
scythe and reaping-pad (though some would 
call them soldiers), preceded by a figure in 
what may be a priestly cope (though again 
some say a coat of mail), and accompanied 
by an open-mouthed Egyptian, who rattles 
a sistrum while he sings. The pottery still 
reproduces natural forms drawn from sea and 
country ; but in Late Minoan 2 the grasses 
and plants and shells are growing stylised 
and in the ‘Palace style’* of conventional 
design, where lustrous brown-black pattern 
on a polished buff-clay slip, showing dark on 
light, is gaining the ascendancy, we come 
into line with some of-the ‘best Mycenaean’ 
types of the mainland. 

There is one feature of the Palace, occur- 
ring here and elsewhere in Crete and also in 
Phylakopi, that undoubtedly belongs to the 
most primitive times, but is consciously 
reproduced in the later. It is the large 
single pillar, sometimes but not always 
serving as a structural support, but originally 
at least of religious import as the habitat of 


3 Monthly Rev. Mar. 1901, p. 124, fig. 6, or cover 
of Discoveries in Crete. 


4B.S.A. vi. p. 56, fig. 17, and &.S.A. viii. p. 55, 
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6 Mon. Ant. xiii. Pls. i.-iii. or frontispiece in 
Discoveries in Crete. 
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a god. The sacred pillar! or tree of Crete 
finds its analogue in the bethel or ashera of 
the Semites, and both may derive from a 
common origin rather than from adoption or 
imitation on the one side or the other. In 
the aniconic stage of religion other objects 
too served as the habitat of deity, notably at 
Knossos the double axe which, with or 
without the ‘horns of consecration ’ (paral- 
leled again by the Hebrew ‘horns of the 
altar’), occurs repeatedly in the Palace, in 
miniature in the little shrine, and engraved 
on gems and painted in frescoes in ritual 
scenes. Whether the double axe engraved 
on the monoliths and on the walls of the 
‘Hall of the Double Axes’ and elsewhere has 
the same ritual signification or is only a 
builder’s mark—it occurs as one of the signs of 
the pictographic script—is still undetermined, 
as also whether we are to connect the Carian 
word AdBpvs, double axe, with the word 
labyrinth, and see in the labyrinth of legend, 
which Dr. Evans identifies with the intricate 
palace of Minos, simply the House of the 
Double Axe. As the aniconic stage yielded 
to anthropomorphism representations occur, 
crudely fashioned in the round as idols 
and with greater freedom upon gems” and 
walls, of a goddess, seated on her sacred stone 
or under her sacred tree, guarded by heraldic 
lions and accompanied by the symbol of the 
double axe. This goddess seems to have re- 
tained her supremacy throughout the range of 
this civilisation, differentiated sometimes by 
the attribute of the snake® as a chthonic deity, 
sometimes by the dove* as a sky-descended 
spirit. With her is associated in ritual a god 
who shares the double axe, but who, whether 
as son or husband, remains subordinate, until 
after many years this Southern civilisation 
broke up before the downward movements 
of the Aryan Northmen with their supreme 
god Zeus, and that fusion of ritual and religious 
conceptions took place, which resulted in the 
differentiation of the primitive Cretan nature 


17.H.S. xxi. ‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ 
A. J. Evans. 

27.H.S. xxi. ‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ 
A. J. Evans, and Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion. 

3B.S.A. ix. p. 75, fig. 54. 

4 B.S.A, viii. p. 99, fig. 56. 


goddess into various Greek goddesses and in 
the old Greek stories of an infant Zeus born 
in Crete of Mother Rhea, who became 
paramount over an older order; though in 
some districts of the South and East the 
supremacy of Zeus was never very strong, 
and when his religion gave way in turn to 
Christian influences, the old primitive feeling 
resurged in the dominance of the Virgin 
Mother over the Christ, which persists to 
this day in certain parts of Asia Minor.’ In 
Cretan ritual the bull figures largely as a 
sacrificial beast (there is a representation of 
a bull-sacrifice with double axe and horns of 
consecration on an unpublished larnax from 
Phaestos),° and perhaps also as the very god * 
to whom the sacrifice was made. The bull’s 
head in gesso duro® is a spirited, vigorous 
piece of Later Palace work; and bull-fights 
and bull-catching are among the liveliest 
scenes represented in their art. One of the 
steatite vases? found at Haghia Triada has, 
in addition to boxing scenes, a bull-snaring 
in relief, which, when coated with gold leaf, 
must have closely resembled the Vaphio cups 
of beaten gold, which may themselves have 
come from a Cretan workshop. ‘The bull- 
ring is shown in a lively fresco,!° not yet 
published, where a cowboy and cow-girls, 
clad alike in the national loin-cloth and 
distinguishable only by the conventional red 
flesh for men and white for women, are 
engaged in acrobatic feats, or more probably 
in a dangerous struggle with a bull. This was 
conceivably the lot of the prisoners of Minos, 
and accounts for dark Athenian tales of 
human tribute to a Minotaur in the days of 
Minoan thalassocracy, till their own hero 
Theseus mastered the intricacies of the 
labyrinth and slew the monster with the help 
of Ariadne the king’s daughter, whose marri- 
age with Theseus it has been suggested may 
point to a racial tie between the Cretans and 
Athenians, or again to a moment when the 


5D. G. Hogarth, in a lecture to Class. Ass. ; see 
Report, 1906, p. 18. 


6 B.S.A. xi, p. 287. 

7 Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 127. 
8 B.S.A. viii. p. 52, fig. 10. 

9 Discoveries in Crete, frontispiece. 


10 Copy in Ashmolean Mus. 
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thalassocracy of Crete passed into Pelasigan 
hands. Homer! tells how Daedalus made a 
‘dancing place in wide Knossos for lovely- 
haired Ariadne.’ Are we to seek this in the 
little Theatral Area, where ritual dances, not 
unlike the mazy Cretan peasant dance of to- 
day, may conceivably have been performed ? 
Such a scene seems to be represented in the 
miniature frescoes, not yet published, which 
show dancers performing before a crowd of 
onlookers. And is this Ariadne (the very 
holy one) no other than the Cretan goddess 
herself ? 

For detailed accounts of the work that has 
been done in Knossos, in Phaestos and in 
East Crete we must still turn to the original 
articles by the excavators and others scattered 
up and down specialist periodicals both 
English and foreign, notably the Anznual of 
the British School at Athens (B.S.A.), vols. 
vi.-xii., the Hellenic Journal (/..S.), Monu- 
menti Antichi, vols. xii. and xiv., and the 
publications of the American School of 
Archeology. But their work has been ably 
summarised by Prof. Burrows in his Dzs- 
coveries in Crete, published last year. The 
book lacks illustrations; but their absence 
is an inducement to turn for these, with 
the help of its admirable bibliography, to the 
original publications ; or to supplement the 
reading of the book by a visit to Dr. Evans’ 
collection of Cretan specimens and replicas 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, un- 
rivalled in interest except by the museum at 
Candia. 

The civilisation of this dark-haired, wasp- 
waisted race is growing daily more familiar, 
and still the riddle of the race remains 
unread. The burial finds of early periods 
are still scanty, but Dr. Duckworth, reinforced 
by Mr. C. H. Hawes, shows that the cranio- 
logical evidence as far as it goes points to a 
race mainly dolichocephalic, but with some 
admixture from the first of a brachycephalic 
type.2 This suggests that there was not one 
race only to be accounted for. In any case 
the relations of the ‘Aegean’ people and 
the primitive population of East Crete, 
called Eteocretans, are still to be defined. 
The civilisation has been ascribed to Aryan 

177, xviii. 591. 
2 BYS.A. xi. p. 297 and ix. p. 353. 


and non-Aryan, Semitic and non-Semitic 
sources; to Phoenicians and to Carians, to 
Pelasgians and Achaeans. The Cretan script 
no doubt contains the clue, but though 
affinities are found with Egyptian, Hittite, 
Phoenician and Cyprian script, the script 
itself remains unread and its language un- 
discovered. There is however a growing 
consensus of opinion in favour of a non- 
Aryan and non-Semitic origin, whose source 
has so far been mainly sought in Asia; but 
Dr. Mackenzie, following lines already in- 
dicated by Dr. Evans, supports another 
view. In an interesting article in B.S.A. xii. 
on ‘Cretan Palaces’ he argues convincingly 
in favour of Africa as the home of the various 
races who have covered the Mediterranean 
shores and islands with the civilisation that 
we call ‘Aegean.’ In Cretans, Carians, 
Pelasgians, and also seemingly the people 
that made the highly artistic Neolithic vases 
of S. Russia, he sees non-Semitic and non- 
Aryan, pre-Hellenic. peoples who exhibit 
kinship, not identity. He refers the common 
characteristics of clothes, palaces and art of 
the Aegean islands and the mainland to West 
and East to a common source in the pre- 
dynastic Libyan people of the Nile valley, 
and their differences to variations induced 
by varying habits and climatic conditions as 
the race moved north. Startling as it may 
appear at the first moment, the loin-cloth 
and belt. of the pre-dynastic Egyptian is 
persuasively shown to-be the direct ancestor 
of the modish costume of the ‘Parisiennes’ of 
the Cretan frescoes. Their décolleté bodice 
is the first stage in the evolution, not the last 
in the decadence of the body garment, and 
the elaborate flounced skirts are but the 
repetition at varying lengths of the original 
loin-cloth, of which the belted panier of the 
Petsofa figurines is an intermediate stage. 
The man’s dress remained little altered to 
the end. The mainland type of Palace too, 
with its central hearth in a closed megaron, is 
attributed not to the amalgamation of the 
Northern with the Southern type as by 
Noack,’ but to a modification of the Southern 
type of megaron due to colder climate as the 
race moved up. Under stress of similar con- 
ditions of climate the Southern megaron 


5 Homerische Paliste. 
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unconsciously assimilated itself to the narrow- 
fronted single room megaron of the North, 
which itself no doubt grew common later on, 
as the successive waves of the fair-haired 
Aryan Achaeans and Hellenes and other 
kindred tribes from the North superposed 
their ruder civilisation on the older and 
more artistic civilisation of the South. 


QUID TIMES? 


Ir is the penalty of any subject that 
has had its way too long and too undis- 
putedly, that when it zs challenged and 
decried by new rivals, a certain nervous 
alarm occupies the heart of its professors. 
They seem to think that the battle is as 
good as lost when once ‘the blast of the 
terrible ones is as a storm against the wall.’ 
The classical schoolmaster is, in fact, far 
too nervous: he is apt to tremble and take 
refuge, like the Cadmean maidens in the 
Aeschylean drama, by appealing to the deities, 
instead of buckling on his armour and 
realising that he, like Wordsworth’s Tous- 
saint, has powers that will work for him 
and ‘great allies.’ In fostering and en- 
couraging, for instance, the study of the 
Greek classical drama, he is on the same 
path as those who think Shakespeare an 
absolute essential in education: let it be 
granted, nay, insisted on, that Science and 
History have been, till recent years, woefully 
neglected or disparaged, at leading schools 
and by dignified authorities: on the other 
hand, let it be realised that the timidity 
which shrinks from recognising in Homer 
and the Greek drama the basis alike of 
art and philosophy is not a satisfactory 
leader. ‘Classics’—it has been wisely said 
—‘are in a dangerous crisis now’: but 
the danger is not to be met by sighs 
or despondency on the part of teachers, 
but by recalling what the classics have 
done and can do. The influences of the 
Greek spirit are not mere reminiscences of 
outworn themes: they are not the antagonists 
of Science or of History: they are 


Exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


This view seems at least to have far more 
to recommend it than the counter theory 
that we must look to the North itself as the 
source of the Aegean civilisation. Is this the 
final word? or of this too will it one day be 
said τριακτῆρος οἴχεται τυχών ἢ 


JANET CASE. 


CAESAREM VEHIS. 


It is remarkable, and melancholy, that so 
many teachers should be showing faint- 
heartedness, at the very moment when, 
more perhaps than ever before, the study 
of classical literature has been facilitated, 
both in prose and verse, by excellent 
translations. The silvery prose of the late 
Professor Jebb’s Sophocles needs no praise— 
but it is not, of course, a book for the 
multitude: form and bulk alike put it in 
a separate category, as an opus magnum. 
But when we have realised that Greek 
not merely can, but should, be begun later 
than hitherto has been usual, we shall find 
a multitude of counsellors to aid us. After 
all, youth turns more readily to the poetry 
of a foreign language than to its prose, 
and more quickly, perhaps, to its drama 
than to its lyrical or elegiac poetry—and 
herein lies the opportunity of the teacher, 
his great and abounding chance, of getting 
hold of the learner, and inducing him, 
through a comparatively familiar medium, 
to know what the Greeks have to tell. 
Thousands have learned to absorb the 
elements of Greek literature, in its simplest 
and most indelible form, by what is virtually 
a translation, Zhe Heroes: in more recent 
days, the Homeric world has been opened 
to youth by means of excellent prose trans- 
lations, archaic and most attractive tale- 
telling. Few things give keener delight to 
boyhood than a real set-to between a Greek 
and a Trojan chieftain: the teacher who 
cannot stir a class to sorrow over the pitiful 
fate of Hector, or the visit of Priam to 
Achilles, may possibly teach grammar, but 
has assuredly missed his vocation and 
neglected his own mind: a little later, the 
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mysterious arrival of Odysseus, the recogni- 
tion of Argus, the bending of the mighty 
bow, the long-delayed vengeance that falls 
upon the suitors,—these gain enormously 
in interest by being read in the original 
with the aid of a sympathetic teacher, but 
they do not lose their essential charm by 
being presented to boyhood (to begin with) 
in the prose of Mr. Lang and his coadjutors, 
or in the stanzas of Worsley, or the qua- 
trains of Prof. Mackail! ; 

So also it is with the Greek dramas, 
essentially the forerunners of Shakespeare. 
So long as boyhood was jolted slowly, with 
the help, or hindrance, of crabbed Latin 
notes, through half a play of Euripides or 
Sophocles, including an unexplained, and 
indeed (with that apparatus) inexplicable, 
chorus or two, no wonder that a Greek 
play was apt to spell boredom. But this 
is not the time to ‘despair of the republic,’ 
when one of the best verse-writers in 
England—Prof. Gilbert Murray—combines 
fine scholarship with a lyric gift that makes 
his versions of Euripides a joy to any one, 
old or young, whether he knows Greek or 
not; and couples with it an instinct for 


narrative and a sense of the pathetic which 
can elude no intelligent boy, unless—and it 
is a large exception—he has been ill-grounded 
and confused, untimely and immaturely, two 
or three years too soon. 

It is, we think, quite indisputable that 
translations, whether in verse or prose, by 
scholars like Professors Mackail and Murray, 
and such aids as are issued now by the 
‘Temple’ and ‘ World’s Classics,’ with trans- 


lations comprised, give ample opportunity - 


and encouragement, both to teachers and 
learners, to find classical studies neither 
dull nor difficult nor out of date. - The 
one essential thing is that we should hearten 
our studies, realise that it is not the 
competition of other subjects, but the languor 
that supervenes upon misdirected and con- 
fused efforts, that makes too many of us 
think the finest poetry and drama of antiquity 
‘a pass’d mode, an outworn theme.’ After 
all, it was a wise and witty man, though 
not a classical scholar, who reminded us, 
once for all, that the ruling passion of 
humanity was zo get orders for the play ! 


M. 


THE BOEOTIAN CONSTITUTION. 


ΟΕ the new information afforded us by the 
papyrus recently deciphered and published 
by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, the most in- 
teresting portion consists in the account of 
the Boeotian Constitution as it stood at the 
beginning of the fourth centurys.c. I desire 
to discuss in this paper the point of chief 
importance, the Four Senates of the Boeotians, 
as I find myself unable to agree with the 
interpretation put upon it by the editors. 
They translate the passage in question thus : 


The condition of Boeotia at that time was 
as follows. There were then appointed in 
each of the cities four boulai, of which not 
all the citizens were allowed to become 
members, but only those who possessed a 
certain amount of money; of these boulai 
each one in turn held a preliminary sitting 
and deliberation about matters of policy, 


and made proposals to the other three, and 
a resolution adopted by all became valid. 
Their individual affairs they continued to 
manage in that fashion, while the arrange- 
ment of the Boeotian league was this. 


Hitherto all we knew of the Four Senates 
was derived from Thucydides 5, 38, a 
chapter which must now be considered. It 
runs thus: In the winter of 421/o the 
Boeotarchs determined to form an alliance 
with Corinth and some other states. Before 
the oath was taken the Boeotarchs com- 
municated this resolution ταῖς τέσσαρσι 
βουλαῖς τῶν Βοιωτῶν, αἵπερ ἅπαν τὸ κῦρος 
ἔχουσι. But the members of the Senates of 
the Boeotians rejected the proposal on the 
ground that the Lacedaemonians would be 
displeased by an alliance with the then 
unfriendly Corinth. As a matter of fact, the 
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Boeotians were really acting in accordance 
with advice from Sparta, but had not thought 
fit to mention this fact, οἰόμενοι τὴν βουλὴν 
[note the singular number], κἂν μὴ εἴπωσιν, 
οὐκ ἄλλα ψηφιεῖσθαι ἢ ἃ σφίσι προδιαγνόντες 
παραινοῦσι. So the Corinthians and others 
went off ἄπρακτοι, and the Boeotarchs, who 
had intended to go on to propose an alliance 
with Argos, οὐκέτι ἐσήνεγκαν περὶ ᾿Αργείων 
ἐς τὰς βουλάς [note the plural number], but 
there arose ἀμέλεια καὶ διατριβὴ in the whole 
business. Finally, the Lacedaemonians sent 
envoys ἐς τοὺς Βοιωτοὺς with certain pro- 
posals, which οἱ Βοιωτοὶ refused unless an 
alliance was made with them. 

So far Thucydides: now for the comment 
of the editors of P. They say: 


The present passage brings out a new 
fact of considerable value, that the four 
βουλαί were not councils of the Boeotian 
league as a whole, but existed in each of 
the separate states which formed the 
federation. Thucydides’ expression ταῖς 
τέσσαρσι βουλαῖς τῶν Βοιωτῶν is therefore 
somewhat misleading, since the natural 
supposition is that he meant βουλαί of the 
league. There was, indeed, in addition to 
the four βουλαί in the individual states, 
one federal βουλή for Boeotia, which met 
in the Cadmea [at Thebes] and consisted 
of 660 members, contributed by the 
several states in the proportion of sixty 
βουλευταί for each Boeotarch, but it is 
clear that Thucydides is not referring to 
this; and that the state βουλαί, not the 
federal βουλή, possessed the supreme 
authority is indicated by the greater 
prominence given in P’s account to the 
former, as well as by Thucydides’ words 
αἵπερ ἅπαν τὸ κῦρος ἔχουσι, and the 
circumstance that the treaty in question 
provisionally made by the Boeotarchs 
depended for validity on the consent of 
each individual state, not on a resolution 
of the federal council. 


In the first place, if this view is correct, 
the words of Thucydides are not ‘somewhat 
misleading’; they are totally wrong, and 
display complete ignorance of the Boeotian 
constitution of his own day. For most 
assuredly Thucydides, when he said ‘to the 

NO. CXCIII, VOL. XXII. 


four senates of the Boeotians,’ did not mean 
‘to the four senates in each of the ten states 
of Boeotia.’ Even Thucydidean compression 
has its limits. But to attribute to Thucydides 
such ignorance as is implied here would be 
a very serious step—most, perhaps, would 


_ prefer to reject the statement in P, if it 


really contradicted that in Thucydides. 
Besides, are we to believe that the Boeot- 
archs were compelled to communicate with 
ten sets of four senates each? and that on 
this occasion the ten sets of four senates 
each took the obviously quite unusual step 
of rejecting the policy of the Boeotarchs 
with an amazing unanimity? 

In the second place, if the ‘general 
assembly,’ or ‘senate’ (SovAy)—P applies 
both names to it—which met at the Cadmea, 
did not decide matters of foreign policy, one 
is compelled to ask, what in Heaven’s name 
did it decide? And when the Lacedae- 
monians sent an embassy ἐς τοὺς Βοιωτούς, 
as Thucydides says, were their ambassadors 
forced to scurry all over Boeotia and address 
ten—or forty—senates ? 

Again, we have the distinct statement in 
P, as distinct as he was able to make it, that 
the four senates in each Boeotian state had 
nothing whatever to do with alliances or the 
general policy of the league. In describing 
them, he says that each senate met and 
deliberated περὶ τῶν πραγμάτων. This was 
nothing so grand as ‘policy’ (the word used 
by the editors), but merely the petty affairs 
of each little state, such as exercised the 
demarchs and their assemblies all over Attica. 
And so P goes on to say: τὰ μὲν ἴδια 
διετέλουν οὕτω διοικούμενοι, TS δὲ τῶν Βοιωτῶν 
τοῦτον ἦν τὸν τρόπον cuvTeTaypevov—‘ local 
affairs were administered by these four 
senates in each state: let us turn now to a 
consideration of the Boeotian League.’ The 
very mode of expression, τὸ τῶν Βοιωτῶν, is 
just that of Thucydides. But in this con- 
nexion there is another insuperable objection 
to the editors’ view. I have hitherto spoken 
merely of fem sets of four senates each, 
because the editors acknowledged that there 
were at least ten states in the league 
(p. 224); it is now time, however, to point 
out that P does not describe the division of 
Boeotia into ‘states’ till after he has dealt 
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with the local government, and that his 
actual words are: ἦσαν καθεστηκυῖαι βουλαὶ 
τότε τέτταρες Tap ἑκάστῃ τῶν πόλεων--- 
furthermore, that the word he uses for the 
‘states’ is μέρη, and not πόλεις at all. 
Hence it follows that in every little town in 
Boeotia there were these. four senates, by 
which local affairs were managed, and of 
‘which membership depended on a property 
qualification. 

In the fourth place, there is the very 
significant point that Thucydides, while 
speaking of the same body, uses βουλαί and 
βουλή and Βοιωτοί. There is no possible 
explanation of this circumstance, if he meant 
the local senates. . Nor does he say that the 
treaty required for its validity ‘the consent 
of cach individual state’: this is a sheer 
petitio principit; and so is the remark that 
‘it is clear that Thucydides is not referring 
to’ the federal senate. On the contrary, it 
is clear that this is precisely what Thucydides 
does mean, and nothing else. 

Finally, if the supreme authority was in 
the hands of the local senates, it is impossible 
to explain the position in the League always 
attributed to Thebes, or to understand such 
statements as that made by Xenophon (fe//. 
δ: I. 36), to the effect that the Lacedae- 
monians, by means of the Peace of Antalcidas, 
αὐτονόμους ἀπὸ τῶν Θηβαίων τὰς Βοιωτίδας 
οὗπερ πάλαι ἐπεθύμουν. 


’ > , 
πόλεις ἐποίησαν, 


How could the Boeotian cities have long 


been craving for a thing they had already 
got? For if the local senates possessed 
supreme authority in matters of foreign 
policy, if every treaty ‘depended for validity 
on the consent of each individual state,’ they 
must @ fortiori have possessed supreme 


authority in each city, and the universally 
acknowledged tyranny or hegemony of Thebes 


in Boeotia leaves not a rack behind. If, on 
the other hand, the whole foreign policy and 


a superior voice in the management οὗ 


internal affairs belonged to the general 
assembly of the league, there is no need to 
re-write the Boeotian portions of our Greek 
history. For the General Assembly met at 
the Cadmea in Thebes, and of the 660 
members constituting its maximum, 240 
were Thebans, whose attendance could 
always be ensured and the expenses of 
whose sustenance would be nothing at all. 
As to the mention of ‘four senates’ in 
Thucydides, it is obvious that the General 
Assembly was divided into four bodies, just 
as the local councils were. It is true that 
P does not say this in so many words: but 
Thucydides does say it; and besides, there 
is no sign in P’s account that it professed to 
be exhaustive—not indeed that that would 
matter, for however else modern ingenuity 
may torture ancient texts, the avgumentum 
ex silentio at anyrate is dead and buried. 
; W. A. GOLIGHER. 
6 Trinity College, Dublin. 
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GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME. 


The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By 
GUGLIELMO FERRERO. ‘Translated by A. 
E. ZIMMERN, Fellow of New College, 


Oxford. London: Heinemann. i907. 
Crown 8vo. 2 vols. Pp. 328; 389. 175. 
net. 


Sicnor Ferrero’s book when finished will 
cover the history of Rome from the death of 
Sulla to the fall of the western Empire. The 


two volumes before us contain a brief account 
of the rise and expansion of the Republic, 
the agrarian and democratic movements and 
the Sullan reaction. The history proper 
begins in 78 B.c. and is conducted on the 
most ample scale down to the death of 
Caesar. A volume on Augustus has already 
appeared in Italian; and it is very much to be 
hoped that the whole work will be presented 
to English readers by the same hand that has 
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produced the admirable translation of the 
first volumes. 

One is not surprised to hear that the book 
has met with an enthusiastic reception in 
Italy. The author has all the gifts that 
make for popularity: he is as trenchant as 
Macaulay, he is picturesque and he is 
modern. Like Mommsen, who brought pre- 
cisely the same qualities to his literary work, 
he has the faculty of imaginative reconstruc- 
tion, the absence of which, to take one 
instance, makes Busolt’s great work a mere 
museum of footnotes. But beside the re- 
semblances there are differences, both of 
method and principle. In general one may 
say that while the historical categories of 
Mommsen (the man of 1848 and German 
unity) are constitutional and political, those 
of the Italian writer, as becomes the con- 
temporary of socialism and Lombroso, are 
predominantly economic and psychological. 
Crowd-consciousness and the cost of living 
account for everything. This is of course 
the modern way. Next we shall have the 
climatic and pathological interpretation of 
history. But while waiting for the final 
synthesis we must content ourselves with 
brilliant impressions ‘from a point of view,’ 
only remembering that every impression is 
inadequate to the subject. 

The fall of the Republic may be regarded 
in many ways. It is characteristic that 
Signor Ferrero has hardly anything to say of 
the constitutional and administrative collapse 
which followed the great expansion. To him 
the catastrophe presents itself as the replace- 
ment of the Roman city by the Italian nation, 
the substitution of an Italian for a Roman 
empire. It is a striking and original view. 
Following his thesis the author gives us by 
far the best account that has yet appeared of 
the internal condition of Italy in the last 
century of the Republic, the agricultural 
depression (which he will not allow to have 
been the result of foreign competition), the 
introduction of vine and olive culture, the 
renaissance of the municipia, the growth of 
local industries, the clearing of the forests, 
the reclamation of the marshes. Here he is 
on his own ground. It is when he comes to 
political and military history that he seems 
wanting. He is hampered by a theory. 


‘Human history like all other phenomena of 
life and motion is the unconscious product 
of an infinity of small and unnoticed efforts.’ 
If the efforts were unnoticed it seems to 
follow that they were unrecorded, and a 
principle like this may be taken as a licence 
to assume (in other words to invent) what 
you like in order to prove what you please. 
For the most part Signor Ferrero knows his 
authorities too well to run off into plausible 
fiction, but there are times when he leaves us 
gasping. He handles the difficult years 
70-59 B.C. with as much confidence and 
originality as if he had a new document up 
his sleeve. So with the Gallic campaigns. 
The picture of Caesar, by turns desperate 
and rampageous, misunderstanding the whole 
situation, saving himself by a series of happy 
chances and strokes of genius, and lying 
about it all so cleverly that no one saw 
through him, and so stupidly that Rauchen- 
stein saw through him at once, may of 
course be as true as the patient accumulations 
of Mr. Holmes. But really if we are to rely 
on Dio with his ‘ great mountains’ somewhere 
near Calais, and Rauchenstein with his 
dogmatic sense of what ought to have 
happened, evidence ceases to have any 
meaning and history is at an end. 
Needless to say, the author believes firmly 
in the doctrine that the Milieu is everything, 
the man nothing. History written round 
this idea is not necessarily more entertaining 
than Clinton’s Fas#. But Signor Ferrero is 
saved from the worst consequences of his 
creed by his keen interest in personality. 
So for the first time we have a live Crassus 
instead of the plutocratic bogey of the history 
books. All the references to Cicero show a 
real understanding of the man and an exact 
appreciation of his work. Lucullus is a fine, 
fanciful study: it is again characteristic that 
while the author gives us a brilliant picture 
of the conqueror’s ‘state of mind’ he sends 
us elsewhere for the settlement of the East. 
But it is his reading of Caesar’s life that 
illustrates best his method and his point of 
view, Caesar is no longer the one construc- 
tive force in an age of disintegration, he is 
the embodiment of disintegration itself, the 
Archdestroyer, a hand-to-mouth genius, great 
writer and great soldier, but in no sense a 
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great statesman. It is the Augustan view of 
course, and Signor Ferrero always writes 
from the point of view of the Principate, or, 
as he would prefer to call it, the national 
Italian monarchy. 

The author seems to suffer from an 
instinctive unwillingness to tread common 
ground. For instance, if ever there was a 
case of the working of impersonal laws in 
history it is the process begun so unwillingly 
and carried out so fitfully by which Rome 
crossed the Adriatic to secure Italy, crossed 
the Bosporus to secure Greece, and finally 
cut through the tangle of Asiatic principalities 
to reach her military limit on the Euphrates. 
Of all this, hardly a word, while the economic 
aspect of the advance is painted with 
elaborate detail. So again, we have a 
careful and sympathetic picture of Cicero’s 
government of Cilicia. Sertorius’ enterprise 
in Spain is passed over in a few lines, possibly 
because it is better known, possibly because 
it is ‘individual’ and does not express a 


tendency. We hear a great deal of debt 
and the money market between 78 and 7o. 
The Leges Aureliae are passed over in 
silence. This is to be regretted. Provincial 
administration and army organization are 
dull things in themselves, and it is a pity that 
a writer with such pictorial gifts should leave 
them out of his canvas. One wonders what 
he will do when he gets among the milestones 
and memorial tablets of the Empire. We 
shall hear a great deal about Mithra and Isis 
no doubt. But the history that we need most 
is one which shall put together and bring to 
life the minute fragments that are left of the 
vast Imperial organism. And Signor Ferrero 
could do it if he cared. There is a spring 
and stir in his pages which makes the 
warning Caute legendum doubly necessary. 
He becomes convincing by being so readable. 
When all corrections have been made and 
omissions allowed for, his book remains in a 
high measure illuminating and suggestive. 


G. M. Younc. 


ἯΙ: 


Grandezza et Decadenza di Roma. Vol. IV. 
La repubblica di Augusto. Vol.V. Augusto 
ὁ 11 Grande Empero. By GUGLIELMO 
FERRERO. Milan, 1906-7. 


THOSE who have read the earlier volumes of 
Signor Ferrero’s Roman fistory, which 
recently appeared in an English translation, 
cannot have failed to recognise in him a 
historian who combines to an unusual extent 
a careful study of original sources with a 
capacity for writing in a bright and readable 
manner. Whether or not one always agreed 
with his conclusions and judgments, one 
could not deny him the merits of bringing 
to the fore social and economic causes on 
which previous historians had laid insufficient 
stress, and of giving a clear expression to the 
reaction against the view of Caesar's character 
and work, which Mommsen did so much to 
popularise. 

In the volumes before us, in which Signor 
Ferrero covers the period from the establish- 


ment of Augustus’ authority after the battle 
of Actium to his death, the reader will find 
an extremely interesting account of an epoch, 
in which, in spite of Gardthausen’s excellent 
work, much remains obscure. Many of the 
most important events of the period are only 
known to us from passing references in 
Suetonius and Dio Cassius, and a writer 
gifted not only with learning but with 
historical imagination has an opportunity of 
doing admirable work in attempting to fit 
these references into their proper setting. 
This is what Signor Ferrero aims at doing, 
and the result is a picture of the age which, 
if not convincing in every detail, is at least 
interesting and consistent. Signor Ferrero 
is not, like Mommsen, afraid of the footnote, 
and whenever he makes a statement in the 
text which is not directly based on docu- 
mentary evidence, he informs the reader of 
the fact. Sometimes his judgment on the 
relative value of authorities is open to 
question, as when he seems to prefer the 
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statements of Suetonius and Dio about the 
cura morum of Augustus to the explicit 
words of the Monumentum Ancyranum, but 
as a rule his critical sense is singularly acute. 
As in his earlier volumes, he constantly 
discovers economic motives for political 
actions, as, for instance, when he finds an 
explanation of many of the wars waged 
during the first ten years of Augustus’ 
principate, e.g. those against the Salassi and 
the Cantabri, and, of course, the Arabian 
expedition, in a desire to open up districts 
rich in precious metals and to increase the 
amount of money in circulation in the 
Roman world. His account of the economic 
condition of Italy under Augustus in the 
second of these volumes seems to us 
excellent, and is based on a careful study of 
Strabo, Pliny, and other ancient authorities. 
It supplements admirably another recent 
work by an Italian writer, Signor Salvioli, 
whose book, Le Cafitalisme dans le monde 
antigue, has shown how much reason there is 
for revising the statements of older historians 
as to the conditions of production in ancient 
Italy. 

Signor Ferrero is most successful when 
dealing with economic matters, and in his 
discussion of purely political questions he is 
occasionally misled by his experience of 
modern party politics. He is too fond of 
using terms which at any rate suggest 
political conditions unknown to the age of 


Augustus. He is more interested in facts 
than in theories, and the student of the 
constitutional basis of the powers of the 
princeps will not receive much enlighten- 
ment from these volumes. At the same 
time there is hardly any event which 
occurred during the period about which they 
do not make some interesting suggestion. 
The retiral of Tiberius to Rhodes, for 
instance, is referred to the influence of a 
party which contained Julia and her young 
sons and Ovid, and which resented the 
‘puritanism’ which had hitherto marked 
Tiberius as a man and a statesman. Signor 
Ferrero has the defects of his qualities, and 
is sometimes journalistic and _ rhetorical. 
His book, however, seems to us to supply 
a distinct need. It does not display much 
original research, but shows a knowledge of 
the best recent works, such as those of 
Déchilette on Gaulish pottery and of Chapot 
on the province of Asia. The writer’s legal 
knowledge makes his discussion of the laws 
of Augustus against celibacy, luxury, and 
adultery very useful, and he makes constant 
use of contemporary poets in throwing light 
on the problems which Augustus had to face. 
The volumes are thoroughly to be recom- 
mended to students of the period. The first 
of them has already appeared in a French 
translation. 


G. H. STEVENSON. 


ROMAN SCULPTURE. 


Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Con- 
stantine, by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. Pp. 
XX+410; 130 plates. London (Duck- 
worth and Co.) and New York (Charles 
Scribner's Sons). 1907. 


In the last two decades the study of the 
innumerable works of ancient sculpture 
scattered over Europe has suffered a change, 
not so much in appreciation as in point of 
view. The change of view began, it is true, 
early in the last century, and many of the 
most impregnable positions were seized quite 


early. The climax was reached, perhaps, on 
the publication of the late Adolf Furtwangler’s 
Meisterwerke. This most brilliant. and 
uncompromising critic attempted, it might 
almost be said, to assign every extant statue 
to one or other of the famous sculptors 
handed down to us by Pliny, Pausanias and 
other late compilers of lists of ancient artists. 
This method enriched empty names, but at 
the same time deprived the Roman world 
and Roman workers of productions tacitly 
assumed to be their own from their almost 
exclusive discovery on Italian soil. Nay, the 
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method itself implied and was driven to 
assert a studied absence of invention and 
imagination in sculptors of Roman date. 
The statues themselves gained in considera- 
tion. Any fragment, any statuette, however 
miserably executed, might be an echo, the 
sole echo of a lost masterpiece. On the 
other hand, magnificent pieces, for centuries 
the glory of famous collections, came to be 
regarded as copies only, and except for size 
and relatively complete preservation, as 
inferior in truth to less known and less 
striking replicas. While this conversion of 
reputed Roman masterpieces into material 
for reconstituting Greek sculpture advanced, 
Roman artistic reputation suffered serious 
disparagement. What was unavoidably 
Roman was ignored, what could by any 
possibility be interpreted as Greek was 
treasured. Steady work, mainly by archae- 
ologists in Rome—von Duhn, Petersen, and 
others—was pursued principally on historical 
reliefs and portrait busts of undoubted 
Roman origin. Their method was in the 
main exegetical, only touching by the way 
questions of artistic merit and originality. 
Roman art once again suffered from the 
tyranny of the Greek. 

But the reaction was to come, and came 
with revolutionary violence. In 1895 Franz 
Wickhoff published a theory of Roman art, 
in connection with the illustrations of a 
Greek MS. For him Roman art was 
distinctive. What it was at the height of 
the Empire, it had essentially been before 
the invasion of Greek influence, and con- 
tinued to be after the Greek contamination 
was shaken off. The relation between the 
Greek and the Roman or Italian, he 
likened to that between the Italian Quattro- 
cento and Cinquecento and the Dutch and 
Spanish seventeenth century painting. He 
even attempts to show that that closer unity 
by atmospheric values and tone, which 
makes the Dutch or Spanish just what it 
is and destroys the kind of beauty aimed 
at by the earlier Italian painters, was also 
the element determining Roman relief and 
portraiture, and distinguishing them as 
exclusively from all previous Greek and 
Hellenistic work. 

Mrs. Strong, as is well known, has 


translated both Furtwangler’s Meisterwerke 
and Wickhoff’s treatise on Roman Art in 
the introduction to the Wiener Genesis. 
She has now published, in convenient form 
and with good illustrations, a conspectus of 
Roman sculpture from Augustus to Con- 
stantine. Well-chosen instances of historical 
reliefs from the triumphal arches, and from 
the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, 
are reproduced. The chapter on Roman 


portraiture contains illustrations of striking . 


portrait busts, selected rather for their 
artistic value than for their historical import- 
ance. In the text, the more important 
monuments, the Ara Pacis Augustae, the 
Arch of Trajan at Benevento, and the 
Column of Trajan, are fully described. 
Their value to students of history is 
immeasurable. The form and features of 
the Emperors, their sacrificial ceremonies, 
the marching order of the Roman legionaries, 
the types of their opponents, are clearly 
given, making these reliefs of far greater 
importance to Roman study than the more 
numerous Greek reliefs are to the study of 
Greek history. On this account alone it is 
difficult to overestimate the value to English 
students of Mrs. Strong’s volume. Con- 
currently with these descriptions, Mrs. Strong 
retraces the art theories of Wickhoff and 
Riegl, when dealing with those works which 
embody most nearly their hypotheses. At 
the time of his death Riegl was applying his 
subtle powers of analysis to the period of 
transition between the late Greco-Roman 
style and the beginning of what is commonly 
known as the Byzantine; and Mrs. Strong 
discusses his views as set forth in a passage 
in which he attempts to determine the 
specific qualities of the fourth century reliefs 
on the Arch of Constantine. That these 
reliefs are more closely allied to the later 
consular diptychs than to the earlier Imperial 
reliefs is undoubted, and the problem of the 
relation of Roman to early Christian art is 
of profound importance. 

The wisdom of introducing Strzygowski’s 
theories in a treatise on Roman sculpture 
may be questioned: he is not primarily 
concerned with Roman monuments, and in 
fact denies their originality and importance 
in favour of those of the Eastern portions of 
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the Empire. Riegl and Wickhoff find in 
Roman art the main factor, and for both 
consequently Roman art is of great import- 
ance, both in itself and as a stage to the 
later art. The presence in the Roman 
monuments of certain qualities which Wick- 
hoff discovers there is somewhat doubtful, 
and Mrs. Strong has not adopted his 
arguments without discrimination. 

But however superior to Roman sculpture 


we may consider Greek sculpture to be, and 
however little we may be willing to accept 
au pied de la lettre Wickhoff’s conclusions 
and high commendation, it is well to weigh 
dispassionately his views. The student can 
study and appraise in Mrs. Strong’s volume, 
more conveniently than elsewhere, both the 
monuments themselves, and the conflicting 
views to which they have given rise. 


A. M. DANIEL. 


THE NEW GREEK HISTORIAN. 


LAttide di Androzione ὁ un papiro di 
Oxyrhynchos. Nota di GAETANO DE 
Sanctis. Torino, 1908. 


In this essay Professor de Sanctis deals with 
the question of the authorship of the famous 
fragment of a Greek historian of the fourth 
century B.C., discovered by Dr. Grenfell and 
Dr. Hunt, and published by them in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. v. He is dissatisfied 
alike with Theopompus, the candidate 
favoured by E. Meyer and Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, and with Cratippus, the sugges- 
tion of Blass. The new claimant for the 
honours of authorship is the Atthidograph, 
Androtion. 

The argument resolves itself into a proof 
negative and a proof positive; and the 
negative part, again, may be subdivided into 
the disproof of the case for Theopompus, 
and the disproof of the case for Cratippus. 
With the result of the writer’s criticisms, so 
far as they concern Theopompus, I find 
myself in entire agreement. I cannot but 
regard the hypothesis of Theopompean 
authorship as untenable. A much stronger 
case, however, can be made out against 
Theopompus, than is made out here. To 
the case as stated by the editors themselves 
only two additions of any moment are made. 
In the first place, attention is called to the 
well-known story of Theopompus’ victory 
over Isocrates in 352, in the ἀγών instituted 
by Artemisia, which is rightly regarded as 
destructive of the plea- for a distinction of 
style between the Hed/enica and the Pii- 
lippica. Secondly (and this is, perhaps, the 


most valuable part of the essay), it is argued 
from internal evidence (e.g. the detailed 
account of the trivial incident of Demae- 
netus) that the author was an Athenian. It 
must be admitted, I think, that Professor 
de Sanctis has rendered this conclusion fairly 
certain. If he was an Athenian it follows, 
of course, that he cannot have been the 
Chian Theopompus. By far the most 
disappointing part of the essay is the section 
which deals with Cratippus. It is hardly too 
much to say, that the case for Cratippus is not 
seriously argued. Of the four passages in 
the writers of antiquity in which a reference 
to Cratippus is found, the one on which 
most stress is laid is the enigmatical mention 
of him by Marcellinus in the Life of Thucy- 
dides. This is regarded as proving Susemihl’s 
hypothesis, that he was an obscure writer of 
the Alexandrine period. It is really almost 
amazing that the passage in Plutarch’s de 
Gloria Atheniensium, which furnishes at once 
the most unequivocal and the most decisive 
testimony, is not so much as referred to. 
The passage in the de Gloria Athenienstum 
proves three things, and proves them con- 
clusively. It proves that Cratippus was an 
Athenian historian; that he came, in point 
of date, between Thucydides and Xenophon, 
and that he was read by Plutarch, and was at 
least known to his audience. In view of this, 
the case for Cratippus needs to be argued. 
The positive part of the argument must 
strike every reader of the essay as exces- 
sively weak. There is one argument, and 
only one argument, for the identification of 
P (i.e. the author of the papyrus-fragment) 
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with Androtion. Androtion described the 
revolt of Rhodes and the fate of Dorieus 
(fr. 49), and it is a certain inference that P 
did the same. It is true that there are 
coincidences between Pausanias and P, and 
that Pausanias quotes Androtion for this 
period of the history. But this is an argu- 
ment which, by itself, would not carry us far. 
On the other hand, the arguments against the 
identification may fairly be called over- 
whelming. There is the argument from 
scope, the argument from scale, and the 
argument from date. Astoscope. It may 
be admitted that the AZz‘zs of Androtion 
was not confined to purely Athenian subjects. 
The fragments indicate that he dealt with 
matters which affected Athens only indirectly, 
if at all. But to touch upon a subject, and 
to deal with it exhaustively, are two very 
different things. Is it conceivable that the 
writer of an Atthis should have narrated the 
campaigns of Agesilaus, or the end of Tissa- 
phernes, in such detail? Even if we reckon 
as Athenian subject-matter the whole account 
of the naval war, we still find that half the 
fragment is concerned with matters which 
are neither directly, nor indirectly, Athenian. 
That Androtion should have written a work 
of this character, is intelligible enough. 
What is unintelligible, is that he should have 
called it an Atthis. Secondly, as to scale. 
The objections on this score are not iess 
fatal to Androtion than to Ephorus. Andro- 
tion apparently ended book ii. with the 
fall of the Thirty (fr. ro and 11). In 
book v. he had reached 360 (conviction 
of Cephisodotus, fr. 17), and in book vi. 
the Sacred War (fr. 23). Thus he covered 
the first forty years of the fourth century 
in two or, at most, two and a half books. 
P gives to a single year (395) as much 


VOLLMER’S 


Q. Horati Flacci Carmina, recensuit Fridericus 


Vollmer. Editio maior. B. G. Teubner, 
Leipsic. 1907. 1vol. Pp. vill, 390. 2 
marks. 


TEN years ago the criticism of Latin poetry 
touched its nadir in the publication of two 


as would equal nearly a whole book of 
Xenophon’s He//lenica. A book of Androtion 
may have been, as the writer argues, much 
longer than a book of Xenophon. It may 
even have been three times as long. In 
that case, if the scale of Androtion were the 
scale of P, two books would have sufficed for 
eight years. In reality, they sufficed for 
forty. Even Ephorus is nearer than Androtion 
to the scale of P. He, at any rate, spared 
four books for the first twenty years of the 
century; (cf. frag. 120: 130. 15 158): 
Thirdly, as to date. Here I find some 
difficulty in following the writer’s reasoning. 
He accepts the inference drawn from the 
description of the border disputes of the 
Phocians and Locrians, and uses the zervminus 
ad quem (the year 346), thus gained as an 
argument against the identification of P with 
Theopompus. When, however, he comes to 
discuss the identification of P with Androtion, 
he appears to find no difficulty in this Ζ67- 
minus. Yet if the zerminus 346 is an argu- 
ment against Theopompus, it is an even 
stronger argument against Androtion. Ex- 
ternal testimony asserts that his Aftiis was 
composed during his exile at Megara, 1.6. 
after 344, and internal evidence suggests 
that it extended at least to the end of the 
Sacred War, i.e. that it was composed after 
345. In a word, the case for Androtion 
breaks down at every point. 

Negatively, the essay is of considerable 
value for the determination of the authorship 
of the fragment. It shows the difficulties we 
get into, the moment we attempt to escape 
from the necessity of making our choice 
between Theopompus and Cratippus. If 
only some one would try his hand upon 
Clitodemus or Herodicus! And really, there 


is no one else left. E. M. WALKER. 


HORACE. 


books, one of which was Mr Vollmer’s 
Stluae of Statius. But the character of that 
work, it is now apparent, was less due to 
native deficiency than to rawness and a bad 
education: Mr Vollmer had neither digested 
his reading nor matured his judgment, and 
he had been trained in a school which 
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fostered opinion and discouraged thought. 
Energy and industry he never lacked, and 
these virtues, now that he employs them on 
the work of thinking, have made him a 
considerable scholar, though hardly yet a 
critic and certainly not a metrist. A metrist 
indeed he is not likely to become. He 
defends fadiis (-tdi's) by the analogy of honor 
(-dris), and attributes both to the influence 
of Jambenkiirzung: the same influence, I 
presume, which leaves fonds long and 
shortens caddr. Among the ‘metrica et 
prosodiaca’ registered as noteworthy at the 
end of the book I find dmuicitur, lagueo 
harpyzis, ΠΥ triplex, Lonius, uti ‘semper 
(uicies),’ ¢7ipés, uidés, feris, uelis and salts, 
but I miss Maecénds, ataiuis, edité and 
régibus. As to criticism, freedom of judg- 
ment is half the battle, and Mr Vollmer has 
now outgrown the prejudices of the vulgar 
and released himself from the dogmas of a 
sect. He sees that the text of Horace 
harbours much corruption, he knows that 
Latin poets did not say such things as cave 
Maecenas eques, and his recension is thought- 
ful, independent, and not on the whole 
injudicious. Where he goes too far is not 
in condemning the text but in repairing it: 
εἰ arcus at Carm. 111 26 7 is certainly wrong, 
but securisgue is not certainly nor even 
probably right, and should be left, as Bentley 
left it, in the note. His choice of amend- 
ments is sometimes faulty: at epist.1 6 50 
he adopts Pithoeus’ false conjecture scaewum, 
an adjective which no decent poet uses; at 
serm. ii 3 201 he relegates Bothe’s certain 
correction cursum to the footnotes; and 
Snape’s equally necessary murex Batanus 
ib. ii 4 32 he does not mention at all. 
Like most human beings, he cannot always 
see both sides of a question. He justly 
observes that hoc deos uere has far better 
authority than 26 deos oro at carm. 1 8 2. 
But it departs in two particulars from the 
usage of Horace. He upholds (p. vii) xon 
against Ac in serm. 1 4 35 with a parallel 
from Aristotle. But the Romans in Horace’s 
time did not say on cuiguam; they said haud 
cuiguam and non ulli. His original contribu- 
tions, whether changes or defences of the 


text, are few and evil: they will be found at 
carm 1. 20° 3, i 12.8, iv 2°40,.epod.-& 
16-18, 9 19 and 25, serm. 1 Ὁ 61, epist. 
ena 31,1 6 τὰ, iW 1 ror At the’ passage 
which best separates the sheep from the goats, 
epist. 1 17 43, Mr Vollmer ‘abit carbone 
notatus’: he reads swo where Bentley and 
Meineke and Lachmann (Lucr. iv 472) read 
sua. 

No self-respecting woman was ever seen in 
1866 without a crinoline, and no Munich 
professor at this moment can publish a classic 
without a scheme of TZextgeschichte: ipse 
uideretur 5101 nequior. In Philologus suppl. 
X pp. 261-322 Mr Vollmer, with inappro- 
priate parade, has set forth a theory of the 
relations of Horace’s MSS which presents 
only two features of novelty. In rolling the 
rst and 2nd of Mr Keller’s three classes 
into one he follows Teuffel. His first innova- 
tion is to adopt Keller’s 3rd class, not as 
his own 2nd class, but as part of it, 
together with the codex R, which no one 
has yet confined to any class, and the 
Blandinianus, which Keller contemns and 
most editors erect into a class by itself. His 
second novelty is the thesis that only one 
MS of Horace, a 6th century copy, sur- 
vived to the time of Charlemain, and that all 
extant MSS are thence descended. 

This scheme has already been sharply 
criticised in Germany, and not only by rival 
system-mongers. I also, if need were, could 
criticise it sharply; but my space is limited, 
and my time too may well be more profitably 
spent than in discussing a problem of so 
much intricacy and so little importance as 
the classification of the MSS of Horace. 
So I will end with a word of commendation 
on a single point. In his use of the Bland. 
uet., which by no fault of its own has become 
the pest of Horatian criticism, Mr Vollmer, 
avoiding the diverse extravagances of Haupt 
and Keller, is sober and discriminating. He 
has in fact recurred to the opinion of Bentley. 
Few know what Bentley’s opinion was: it is 
to be discovered, not by pouncing on one or 
two loose expressions and running away with 
them, but by observing his practice. 

A. E. HousMANn. 
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GREEK CAUSAL CLAUSES. 


Die Kausalsitze im Griechischen bis Arts- 


toteles. Von Martin P. Nitsson. 1. die 
Poesie. Wiirzburg: A. Stuber, 1907. 
8vo.. Pp. 145. M. 5.50. 


‘How did you like it?’ ‘Well, since you 
ask me, I did not like it at all.’ Is there or 
is there not an ellipse in this answer? The 
author of the study before us (a new part of 
Schanz’s historical series) is much _pre- 
occupied with this question. He works 
very hard the not quite clear and satisfactory 
distinction between Jogical and pyschological, 
and is bent on showing that all sorts of uses 
in which ἐπεί (and other causal conjunctions, 
but chiefly ἐπεί) appears are the latter and 
not the former: that is, that logic would 
view them as implying ellipses of various 
kinds, but that psychologically the different 
clauses are duly connected and nothing more 
needed. He has thus persuaded himself 
that not only had ἐπεί no subordinating force 
originally, but that even in later classical 
practice it was also frequently without it. 
Hence a division of clauses with ἐπεί into 
three, (1) independent, (2) loosely connected, 
(3) closely attached, and in the first and 
second he insists that no ellipse is to be 
found. Indeed he actually suggests that in 
Ar. Wasps 73 ἐπεὶ τοπάζετε (imperative) the 
ἐπεί-- ἔπειτα. it is not clear to me that, even 
‘psychologically’ speaking, we ought not to 
recognise an ellipse. If it be said that the 
minds of speaker and hearer, writer and 
reader, are not conscious of the omission of 
a connecting link in such words as I started 
with above, that no doubt depends on how 
far we are accustomed to reflect upon lan- 
guage; and most people are not, or very 
little. But, if I ask anyone what he means 
by ‘since you ask me,’ etc., he will at once 
supply the missing link. Also there seems 
to me no denying that the word szzce conveys 
the idea of such a relation between things as 
in the abbreviated sentence does not really 
exist. Take that sentence as complete, and 
it is mere nonsense. My having disliked the 
thing is not due to your nowasking me about it. 

Grammatically, however, the question does 
not appear important and I am not sure that 
there was any real occasion to raise it or at 


any rate to do more than refer to it. A 
good many hardly necessary distinctions and 
refinements might have been thus spared. 
Mr. Nilsson has brought together a large 
amount of material as to the use of ἐπεί and 
ἐπειδή, OTE, OTL, ὡς, etc. In the poets, and here 
and there a point emerges of some small 
interest as to usage in general or the usage 


of some particular writer, though the total 


result is not considerable. Now and then 
he misses rather curiously an obvious point. 
He draws attention for instance to the fact 
that in Homer ἐπεί does not begin sentences, 
but that we get combinations like αὐτὰρ ἐπεί, 
It has apparently not struck him that ἐπεί is 
metrically unsuited to begin a hexameter 
verse. So elsewhere he says naively that 
Aeschylus is not, like Homer, shy of starting 
with ἐπεί, and he does not see that this is 
because ἐπεί comes quite conveniently at the 
beginning of an iambic line. Again he 
seems inclined actually to hunt about for 
something to explain why ἐπειδή is not placed 
in that position by the tragedians. Nor 
does he realise that ἐπεί when, after, is 
mainly poetical and ἐπειδή much more 
prosaic: hence he rather wonders that Aris- 
tophanes does not use ἐπεί, nor the trage- 
dians having apparently hardly 
noticed that the liberal use of ἐπεί (e.g. in 
narratives ἐπεί λιπών, etc.) is very character- 
istic indeed of tragedy. He makes the 
surprising statement that ἅτε occurs once in 
Aristophanes, z.e. in Birds 285. It occurs 
several other times, ¢.g. Feace 623, 634: 
Frogs 546, 671. He fails to see how much 
more noticeable is the curious use of ὅταν in 
Ion 744, referring to a single actual case, 
than the other examples he cites. 

An extraordinary omission, of which I do 
not notice any explanation, is the failure to 
take any account whatever of fragments. 
Not only are the lyrical and elegiac poets 
wholly ignored, but in the examination of 
Aristophanes and the tragedians there is not, 
I think, a single reference to their fragments, 
nor to those of the other tragic and comic 
poets. In a work which purports to be 
historical and in a sense complete this is 
quite unpardonable. 


2 Q 7 
ἐπειδὴ, 


H. RICHARDS. 
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HOLMES’S ANCIENT BRITAIN. 


Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius 
Caesar. By T. Rice Hoitmes. With 44 
Illustrations and 3 tinted Maps. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907. 8vo, Pp. xvi+ 764. 
21s. net. 


It was to be expected that the exhaustive 
work on the Gallic war published last year 
by Mr. Rice Holmes would be followed by 
a similar treatment of the passages dealing 
with Britain; but Caesar’s text plays a very 
subordinate part in the present well-filled 
volume. The genesis of the work is evident 
from the preface, where the author declares 
his aim to have been to tell the story of 
man’s life in our island from the earliest 
times to the Roman invasion of A.D. 43. 
What was merely an introductory chapter in 
his earlier volume has here grown into a 
treatise of over 400 pages, or Ioo more 
than are devoted to the Julian invasions. 
Mr. Holmes speaks with the highest authority 
on the Commentaries, and has given us a 
masterly description of the stirring events of 
B.C. 55-4; but archaeology has also occupied 
much of his well-earned leisure, and many 
who have not read Caesar since their school- 
days will heartily welcome a volume that is 
the result of steady work throughout the 
vacations of nearly thirty years. 

The hopes raised by the announcement 
that Mr. Holmes was to deal with Britain 
are more than realised by a careful reading, 
and it is a pleasant duty to record our 
sincere admiration of his work, both in 
principle and detail. But the author will 
expect something more than eulogy in 
general terms; and at the risk of losing 
proportion, an attempt will be made to 
focus his views on some of the most impor- 
tant problems, and to criticise in detail a few 
passages in which the balance might have 
been held a little more truly. 

The hiatus-theory, which has been proved 
untenable for the Pyrenees, is not so strongly 
held as formerly in Britain, and the tendency 
is to reduce the interval that separates us 
from the palaeolithic period. It is conceiy- 


able that our neolithic population was 
descended from the river-drift men who 
lived in south-east England before the straits 
of Dover were cut; at least there is little to 
shew that a new race arrived till the end 
of the neolithic period, when round-heads 
crossed the Channel. Their remains are 
found in barrows erected before the intro- 
duction of bronze, and Mr. Holmes insists 
that they were not Celtic. To him, as to 
most of the classical writers, and Prof. 
Ridgeway (for example) at the present day, 
the Celts appear as a tall, muscular and 
almost brutal race, with skulls of medium 
or decided length, and fair or red hair, in 
striking contrast to the Grenelle or Alpine 
race of Central Europe. They were a con- 
quering race that advanced westward, and, 
on reaching France, conquered and _incor- 
porated the round-headed inhabitants settled 
there since early neolithic times. The result 
was a mixed race that passed over by degrees 
into this country and accounts for the varied 
human remains in our round barrows. 
Though Mr. Holmes has made out a good 
case, it seems an extreme measure to identify, 
as he practically does, the Teuton and the 
Celt, old established names standing for dis- 
tinct types. While laying too much stress 
on the Germanic element in the Celtic 
population of Western Europe in the Bronze 
Age, he seems to minimise that element in 
the Belgae, who, as Caesar says, were to a 
large extent Germans. The exact date and 
extent of the Belgic invasion of Britain can- 
not be determined, but Mr. Holmes may be 
recommended to define the Belgic area by 
the distribution of pedestal urns and the 
associated rite of cremation, which was 
specially connected with the German races. ἡ 
The Belgae had apparently spread westward 
in Ptolemy’s time, but in the early Iron Age 
they seem to have been confined to the 
south-east, where coins were particularly 
plentiful. Westward was the area where the 
earliest metal currency took the form of 
iron bars, and Mr. Holmes accepts these as 
settling the text of a well-known passage in 
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Caesar. He may be interested to know of 
two other sites where they have been dis- 
covered—Holne Chase, near Ashburton, 
Devon, and Lyneham Barrow, near Chipping 
Norton, Oxon. With regard to Aylesford, 
the reader should be warned against the view 
expressed on pp. 268, 288, that the ‘ family- 
circle’ burials, the cist burials, the drinking 
cup and cinerary urn were in any sense 
contemporary: they only shew that the 
burial-ground had been in use for several 
centuries, and the older graves had been 
disturbed. As Mommsen has declared many 
problems connected with Caesar’s invasion 
insoluble, the negative result of Mr. Holmes’ 
elaborate investigations was almost inevitable, 
but he has collected the material in a series 
of masterly essays. As to the naval camp 
of B.c. 54, he may not be aware that a long 
intrenchment parallel to the sea and skirting 
the cemetery between Deal and Walmer, was 
used for early Roman burials, evidently at a 
time when it had ceased to be a defensive 
work. 

On p. 457 the author sanctions a most 
unfortunate phrase, ‘Teutonic Briton,’ and 
there is an Hibernian flavour in the following 
professorial dictum cited (without approval) 
in an appendix on the Celts: ‘No Gael ever 
set his foot on British soil save on a vessel 
that had put out from Ireland’; but Mr. 
Holmes is not always happy in his quota- 
tions. Thus on p. 430 he writes as if Sir 
John Evans’ chronology of the Bronze Age 
(propounded in 1881) had been definitely 
adopted in the British Museum Gude to the 
Bronze Age, whereas it is given there simply 
for comparison with other systems, as the 
context clearly shows. On the same page 
some apparent contradictions about the Celts 
in Britain are mentioned, but even with the 
latest data at his disposal, Mr. Holmes would 
probably not deny that of all the pre-historic 
peoples of Britain ‘the Bronze Age inhabi- 
tants of this country seem to have been the 
most closely connected with the true Celts. 
He may indeed ask who the true Celts were, 
and has endeavoured to answer the question; 
but admits that some invaders of the Grenelle 
(or Alpine) type reached these shores in the 
Bronze Age. The greater stature of many 
Bronze Age skeletons no doubt shews inter- 


mixture with a more northern type, and there 
seems to have been a similar intermixture in 
Gaul. Mr. Holmes holds (pp. 431, 438) that 
the great mass of the population called 
Celtae by Caesar, was of neolithic origin, 
but that the name was bestowed (on them- 
selves and the people they found in posses- 
sion) by invaders from the East who 
introduced the Celtic language first into 
Germany and then into Gaul, not before the 
seventh century 8.6. 

A little more generosity towards distin- 
guished writers who have had the courage to 
change their minds would have made this 
volume more pleasant reading. It is no 
doubt fair and instructive to cite Dr. A. 
Evans’ three dates for the Belgic invasion 
of Britain, but a certain animus can be 
traced in the author’s references to ‘the fore- 
most Celtic scholar of this country.’ The 
voluminous appendices on the more debat- 
able points in British archaeology are 
sufficient evidence of their extreme difficulty, 
and Sir John Rhys’ services to that study 
should not be estimated by a parade of incon- 
sistent passages written perhaps at widely 
different times. Mr. Holmes’ critical faculty 
is very properly aroused, but he knows well 
enough that many of his own conclusions 
may need revision in a few years, and that 
the pre-historian must depend mainly on 
successive discoveries in the soil. Again, 
the author fails to justify his attack on Prof. 
Ridgeway, as the following extract will shew 
(p. 501): 

Formerly the professor held that ‘the only diffi- 
culty in identifying Ictis with the Isle of Wight is 
the statement of Diodorus that the tin was conveyed 
across to the island at low water’; for ‘ geologists 
maintain that Wight could not have been joined to 
the mainland in historic times.’ Geologists, how- 
ever, have changed their minds; and accordingly 
Prof. Ridgeway has changed his. 

The Professor, like others, was in the 
hands of the geologists, and when Mr. 
Clement Reid removed the last obstacle to 
his contention, he cannot fairly be said to 
have changed his opinion. 

Though a passage in the British Museum 
Tron Age Guide might admittedly have been 
more explicit, the nonsense complained of 
by Mr. Holmes (p. 506) is mainly of his own 
making. He would have found no difficulty 
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in understanding how the tin trade-route 
from St. Michael’s Mount would have 
involved a longer and more dangerous sea- 
passage than from the Isle of Wight, if he 
had adopted the second alternative suggested 
by Prof. Ridgeway—‘ from Narbo by way of 
the Garonne, past Corbilo at the mouth 
of the Loire, thence by sea round Ushant 
or across Armorica, and thence to Wight by 
way of the Channel islands.’ He should 
further have noticed that the overland route 
to Corbilo from the Channel is indicated by the 
distribution of the Channel Islands type of 
silver coins (cf. Guide, pp. 85, 151); and 
though the connection between these coins 
and the tin-trade has yet to be proved, the 
Professor’s attractive theory cannot be sum- 
marily dismissed. M. Blanchet assigns this 
series of coins to the latest period of Gaulish 
independence, but this would correspond to 
a fairly early period of the British coinage, 
and these large silver (or white metal) pieces 
look much nearer to a classical prototype 
than the British coins in use just before 
Roman influence was felt. In any case the 
trade represented by these coins did not 
reach Britain via Cornwall or Kent, and the 
crossing between Wight and (say) Cherbourg 
may have been adopted long before the 
coins were struck. 

Once more (p. 704), Mr. Holmes speaks 
slightingly of Higden, the monk of Chester, 
who wrote at Westminster in the fourteenth 
century and lived at a time when there were 
probably clearer traces of the Roman roads 
than there are to-day. In any case he may 
be presumed to have known something of 
the Watling Street; and before adding a 
note of horror to his name, the author should 
have been more careful in translating the 
passage quoted. By accepting the traditional 
version, he makes nonsense of what seems 
to be a literal truth. 

There may also be mentioned a curious 
practice that to some readers may prove a 
source of irritation. The anonymous method 
of citation no doubt has its merits, but there 
is a constant occurrence of such phrases as 
‘the foremost British soldier of our time,’ 
‘our most experienced numismatist,’ ‘an 
eminent scholar,’ ‘a distinguished French 


archaeologist,’ ‘an eminent metallurgist,’ ‘ the 
foremost Celtic scholar of France.’ Some- 
times the name is added in a footnote, but 
in many cases the reference is to some other 
passage or to some periodical barely acces- 
sible to the majority of readers. Some space 
would have saved by a simple mention of 
the name, and a journalistic trick of this 
kind is strangely out of place in a monument 
of British scholarship. 

Misprints are surprisingly few in a volume 
so loaded with references, but proper names 
are wrongly given on pp. 124, 168 and 405, 
and there are some slips of greater import- 
ance: such as the statement (p. 145) that 
‘from daggers were derived a class of 
weapons very rare in this country called 
halberds.’ Halberds are particularly com- 
mon in Ireland, and were perhaps as a class 
earlier than the bronze dagger. Again, Sir 
Wollaston Franks is wrongly quoted (p. 238) 
as affirming that late Celtic swords invariably 
had bronze handles. The illustrations in the 
text present no novelties and might well 
have been more numerous, and there is no 
excuse for omitting underlines, the titles 
being most inconveniently relegated to a 


table. It may be added that fig. 38 is 
inverted. 
Such minor blemishes however will 


hardly detract from the value and interest 
of what must remain a standard work for 
years to come. Mr. Holmes’ chief merit 
lies not in original discoveries or in con- 
structive archaeology, but rather in a sane 
and comprehensive criticism of what others 
have produced. He has swept together and 
arranged with method practically everything 
of importance bearing on his subject, and 
has cleared the way for a further advance 
into the dim recesses of Britain’s past. A 
critic of his powers and energy cannot rest 
upon his oars; and with all deference we 
would suggest that he should next turn his 
attention to the notices of our islands that 
now lie buried in the MJonumenta Historica 
Britannica and elsewhere, bringing his vast 
erudition to bear on the many knotty pro- 
blems there awaiting solution. 


R. A. SMITH. 
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ΤΙ: 


Mr T. Rice Homes, whose exhaustive 
study of Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul is well 
known to all Latin scholars, has now 
published an equally exhaustive account of 
Caesar’s invasions of Britain in a volume 
which also treats of the ‘ancient history of 
Britain. The part concerned with Caesar 
occupies pp. 301-373, which contain a 
succinct narrative of the invasions, and pp. 
517-737 which are devoted to elaborate 
disquisitions on various controverted points. 
Mr Holmes’ treatment of these topics is 
marked by the profound erudition, the 
comprehensive grasp of detail, and the 
critical acumen, that readers of his previous 
works have learned to expect. Two main 
results stand out with especial prominence. 
Mr Holmes has in my judgment proved 
conclusively that Caesar started from Bou- 
logne. This result is particularly gratifying 
to one who has maintained for some years, 
though of course on the basis of a much 
narrower survey of the facts, that Boulogne 
was the only place that answered the con- 
ditions of the narrative. In his earlier book, 
published in 1899, Mr Holmes argued 
somewhat strongly in favour of Wissant, but 
a closer study of the evidence has naturally 
and rightly led him to abandon that view. 
The second result that Mr Holmes has, in 
my opinion, established beyond question, is 
that Caesar landed on both occasions on the 
east coast of Kent somewhere near Deal. 
He places the landing in 55 between Walmer 
Castle and Deal Castle, and in 54 somewhere 
north of Deal Castle. It was objected to 
Mr Holmes’ former book that he expended 
too much pains in slaying the slain: perhaps 
one might say the same of parts of this book; 
yet one could ill spare the searching and 
relentless criticism that he brings to bear on 
the strange theories that Caesar landed at 
Pevensey or near Hythe. With regard to the 
former I fully agree with his statement 
(p. 621), ‘not a single argument of the least 
weight has been or can be adduced to shew 
that Caesar landed at Pevensey or anywhere 
on the coast of Sussex.’ Mr Holmes has 
also made a searching investigation into the 
chronology of the period and has come to 


the conclusion that Caesar landed in 55 on 
the 26th of August, and not, as is usually 
supposed, on the 27th, and in 54 on the 7th 
of July of the Julian calendar or within one 
day of that date. The whole of this section 
on the Julian calendar is a remarkable piece 
of close, and as far as I can judge, accurate 
reasoning, and cannot be neglected by any 
student of Roman chronology. To illustrate - 
the minuteness with which the work is doneé 
I may mention that the author has calculated 
the date of the January new moon of 45 B.c. 
‘first by reckoning back the number of 
lunations from the new moon of January 6th, 
1856, which occurred at 11.17 p.m., taking 
the length of a lunation to be 29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 2.84 seconds, and 
allowing 2 hours for the secular acceleration 
of the moon’s mean motion; and secondly 
by the method explained in Augustus De 
Morgan’s Book of Almanacs, 1851, pp. xiv.— 
xv. Both methods have led me to the same 
result, namely, that there was a new moon 
on January 2 AS Be! 

The difficult question of the tides has also 
been treated by the author with extraordinary 
care and minuteness. Other sections of the 
book deal with the details of the Roman 
expedition into the interior, and here the 
results seem to be less certain owing to the 
lamentable lack of precision in notes of 
time and place which was the besetting sin 
of nearly all ancient writers. 

I may add remarks on one or two small 
points. Mr Holmes has misunderstood my 
note on &.G. ν. 18 (p. 699), as I probably 
misunderstood Napoleon’s comments on the 
passage. In B.G. v. 10 (p. 687), I believe 
he correctly explains cum zam extremt essent 
in conspectu, ‘when the rearguard only was in 
sight’; but he omits to defend, as he might 
easily have done, the omission in Latin of 
the (to us) necessary qualifying word ‘only.’ 
This would have rendered unnecessary his 
remarks on the word zam. In B.G. v. τῇ 
(p. 692), Kraner’s alteration may be need- 
less, but I don’t admit that ‘the unpractical 
fellow’ was writing nonsense. Why is it 
nonsense to say that whenever (szcdt) 
foraging parties detached themselves from 
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the main body they were liable to be cut off 

by the enemy who were hovering around? 
The book is well and carefully printed, 

but on p. 567 I observe a note? which has 


no corresponding number in the text: 
apparently it should be incorporated with 
note °. ἢ 

A. G. PESKETT. 


A BOOK OF GREEK VERSE. 


A Book of Greek Verse. By WALTER HEAD- 
LAM, Litt.D. Cambridge, 1907. Pp. xxiii, 
308. Price [not given]. 


Every scholar knows what an accomplished 
writer of Greek and Latin verse Mr. Headlam 
is. This volume will largely enhance his 
reputation, as showing his command over the 
most varied and difficult Greek metres in all 
dialects, and proving that he is the possessor 
of much skill in giving the Greek masterpieces 
an English dress. All the poems translated 
(with perhaps two or three exceptions) are 
masterpieces. The Greek specimens come 
from the poetry of some ten centuries, from 
the seventh century B.c. to the sixth a.D., 
from Sappho to Palladas, and the English 
constitute a golden treasury in little. Mr. 
Headlam expresses a hope in his Preface 
that the volume may please those who care 
for poetry, whether they know Greek or not. 
This hope will certainly be realised, and per- 
haps even Greekless readers will obtain a 
clearer notion of what Greek poetry was like. 
The Preface is full of true and new remarks 
on the importance of metre, which, as he 
justly says, sets at once the tone and the 
mood of a whole piece, and is powerful 
enough to make it or mar it. His explana- 
tion of his reasons for the choice of metre in 
various cases is full of interest and sugges- 
tion—why, for instance, the Harvest Home 
of Theocritus is rendered in couplets while 
The Magic Wheel finds its fitter garb in 
alternate rhymes. The Preface will be found 
rarely good reading, and the notes afford 
much curious and interesting information. 
For instance, on Aleman’s well-known lament 
that he is becoming too old to keep up with 
the Spartan chorus girls in the dance, a clear 
light is shed by a note from Antigonus of 
Carystus which says that the ‘ceryl’ is the 
male halcyon, and that when he grows too 


old to fly the females take him on their 
wings and carry him. On Sappho’s cele- 
brated love song, translated so often from 
Catullus down, he makes a pretty comment : 

There is always in the verse of Sappho a directness 
and unlaboured ease of language, as if every lovely 
sentence came by nature from the mouth at once ; as 
though she spoke in song, and what she sang were 


the expression of her very soul, the voice of languorous 
enjoyment and desire of beauty : 


My blood was hot wan wine of love, 
And my song’s sound the sound thereof, 
The sound of the delight of it. 

Let the reader, consider, too, the passage 
(very prettily translated) from Lucian on 
Ῥ. 273, showing how deeply the Syrian cynic 
felt the pathetic beauty of Simonides’ Danaé; 
also the note on Zhe Wisdom of Solomon, 
Ρ. 274, in the 18th chapter of which Mr. 
Headlam rightly discerns a strikingly Pin- 
daric spirit and style—he has translated the 
whole chapter into an admirable Pindaric 
ode, a great feat of finished scholarship. 
Let him compare also Mr. Headlam’s own 
version of the famous poem of Callimachus’ 
to the dead Heraclitus (p. 221) with the well- 
known rendering of William Johnson (p. 302), 
and study the acute yet respectful criticism 
thereof. 

With Mr. Headlam’s criticism we agree to 
a large extent. Johnson has missed the sfzrzt 
of Callimachus. Johnson is not restrained 
like Callimachus, but effuse. But the version 
runs trippingly on the tongue, while Mr. 
Headlam’s creaks and jolts, and ‘a charr’d 
ash’ is a vile phrase, not to be defended by 
Gladstone’s 


Once a flambeau, now an ash, 
a curiously bad rendering of the pretty 
Dilapsam in cineres facem. 


‘Ash’ cannot rightly be used in modern 
English except to denote the ash of a cigar, 
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though Swinburne in Aza/anta does write 
‘ As an ash in the fire.’ 

A few Latin pieces are translated (pp. 229- 
239), three from Catullus and one from 
Horace, the amoebean ode, of which some 
mediaeval scholar said he would rather have 
written it than be king of Spain. For its 
metre, borrowed from the Greek, he has 
aptly chosen a metre imported from the 
French, that of Prior's Chloe and Euphetia, 
too well known to quote, which is also 
employed in the less familiar ode, Zo a Child 
of Quality aged Five: 

For, as our different ages move, 
Tis so ordain’d (would Fate but mind it !) 


That I shall be past making love 
When she begins to comprehend it. 


There are seven versions from Heine, three 
from Shakspeare, two from Landor, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth, and not more than one 


from any other English poet. The two 
translations from Wordsworth, Zucy and A 
slumber did my spirit seal, both in elegiacs, 
are decidedly improvements on the original, 
especially the latter, which avoids the tau- 
tology of ‘rocks and stones’ and the baldness 
of ‘She neither hears nor sees.’ 

It would be pleasant to give many examples 
of Mr. Headlam’s skill in both Greek and 
English verse; but if one began to quote 


one would not know where to stop. Open ~ 


the book at random, and there will be some- 
thing to fascinate. If some favourite Greek 
morceau should seem to the reader to lack 
a sufficiently exquisite apparel, he will be 
moved to try his own hand, and that will be 
a pleasure of another kind. But he will not 
find it easy to ‘wipe the eye’ of the present 
translator. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 


SHORT 


Iterum edidit revisas 
Leipzig: ‘Teubner, 


Aescthyli Tragoedtae. 
HeEnricus_ WEIL. 
1907. 

Tue phrase upon the title-page excited curi- 

osity; did it mean merely ‘iterum edidit,’ 

or ‘iterum revisas’? M. Weil’s editions of 
the plays appeared from 1858 to 1867, and 
his Teubner text so long ago as 1884: during 
the quarter of a century that has elapsed no 
text has gained so much as that of Aeschylus, 
and if M. Weil had kept himself acquainted 
with the work that has been done meanwhile, 
it would be interesting to see his judgment 
on it. But that hope is disappointed; with 
the exception of a few words in the preface 

and in the margin, this edition is practically a 

reprint of the former; even the conjecture in 

Cho. 288 λύσσαν τε Kal ματαίους ἐκ νυκτῶν 

φόβους still retains its place. 

To complain of this would be inhuman: 
the A/éanges Weil, contributed to celebrate 
the veteran scholar’s eightieth birthday, were 
published in 1898, and we read now with 
sympathy, ‘Oculorum infirmitas legendi et 
scribendi facultatem mihi eripuit.’ This 


NOTICES 


edition, then, represents M. Weil’s critical 
effort up to the year 1884; but it gives me 
an opportunity of repeating what I have 
expressed before, my admiration of his clear 
intelligence and my most grateful sense of 
his services to Aeschylus and his readers in 
the past. W. HEADLAM. 


GLOTTA. 


Glotta: Zettschrift fiir griechische und 
lateinische Sprache. Herausgegeben von 
PauL KRETSCHMER und FRANZ SKUTSCH. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 
12 M., 4 numbers; single parts, 3 M. 60. 


Tuis new periodical is intended to include 
all branches of classical study, both Sprach- 
wissenschaft and Philologie: ‘einen Aus- 
gleich philologischer und __ linguistischer 
Methode sowie einen Austausch der bei- 
derseitigen Ergebnisse herbeizufiihren.’ It 
is also to give special attention to Greek 
lexicology, syntax, Italic dialects, and modern 
Greek in its relation to ancient ; and finally, 
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grammar from the schoolmaster’s standpoint. 
This is wide enough: G/ofa will have its 
uses. 

The first number gives good promise. 
Biicheler begins with a round dozen of 
grammatical and epigraphical notes, written 
in Latin that is pleasantly distinguished from 
the Latin of most of his countrymen by 
neatness of form and even a little humour. 
Kretschmer has a long article on the group- 
ing of the Greek dialects, in the course 
of which he discusses the Pelasgi. This 
name he derives from πέλαγος (ἢ HeAay- 
σκοί like ploy: * μίγσκω etc.), and explains 
as Plain-dwellers (cp. ἁλὸς ἐν πελάγεσσι: 
maris aeguora). What he says about the 
nation would seem as though suggested 
by Professor Ridgeway, but he never men- 
tions the name. A second paper deals with 
Apocope in Greek dialects. F. Sommer 
discusses ἔκτα otra ἀπηύρα ἐγήρα, Bechtel 
the derivation of ἀβληχρός ἄκνηστις ὅρπηξ 
τερπικέραυνος, Solmsen a group of proper 
names beginning with Koup-. A remarkable 
inscription on a Boeotian vase (with plate) 
is discussed by Kretschmer: he finds the 
vase to be a present from a Benedict, the 
two figures saying, χῆρε κὴ τύνει γάμι and 
ὦ τί λέγεις :- Socrates Kugéas explains the 
names Νικλιᾶνοι and Φαμέγιοι, used in Mani 
(Peloponnese), from a certain Niklos who 
ruled the district in the middle ages, and an 
older form of the Italian famigla. This 
article is based on first-hand knowledge of 
the Maniotes and is worth attention. Short 
papers by Skutsch and Vollmer complete the 


number. W. He D. R. 


La Metrica di Orazio comparata con la greca con 
una appendice di Carmidi Catullo di ETTORE 
STAMPINI. Pp. xlviii+104. Torino, Loescher. 
1908. 

Tuis little book consists of a general introduction 

upon metre and metres followed by an analysis of 

the metres of Horace and Catullus and illustration 
by specimen poems with notes upon peculiarities of 
prosody and scansion. On the score of originality 
it would not call for remark, but it gives a clear 
and intelligent exposition of current theories, and 
in default of an English treatise upon Latin metric, 
the absence of which has long been an injury and 

a reproach to the scholarship of our country, it is 

likely to be of use to teachers who can read Italian. 
NO. CXCIII. VOL. XXII, 


ΦΘΙΩΤῚΣ ἡ πρὸς νότον τῆς Ὄθρυος, ἤτοι ἀπανθισμα 
ἱστορικῶν καὶ γεωγραφικων εἰδήσεων ἀπὸ τῶν ἀρχαιο- 
τάτων χρόνων μεχρὶ τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς. ὑπὸ ᾿Ιωάννου I. 
Βορτσέλα. Beck and Barth, Athens. 1907. 


Tuis is one of those monographs so common in 
Greece in which the local antiquary delights. Gener- 
ally uncritical, they yet often contain much that is 
valuable ; but they suffer because the author too often 
depreciates the present and glorifies the past. This 
book contains a geographical description of the 
district as it is, and a history. A part of it is given 
to the Turkish period, and this will be its chief value 
to the western reader. Whilst describing fully the 
present state and natural resources of the district, 
the author has unfortunately not discussed the 
manners and customs of the people, or collected the 


local legends and poems. 
W. H. D. R. 


Rhegium Chalcidense (Reggio di Calabria): La Storia 
ὁ la Numismatica dai Tempi Preistorict fino alla 
Cittadinanza Romana. By Dr. PIETRO LARIZza. 
Rome: Forzani ἃ Co., 1905. 4to. Pp. 118. 
14 Plates. 


Dr. Larizza addresses himself to the citizens of 
Reggio, whom he urges to emulate the virtues of their 
ancestors, the inhabitants of ancient Rhegium. The 
avowedly popular character of the book furnishes 
some excuse for the great amount of space allotted to 
the discussion of general questions, such as the state 
of culture in paleolithic and neolithic times, the eth- 
nography of prehistoric Italy, the origin of the name 
Italia, etc. It cannot, however, excuse the many 
errors, particularly in the quotation and interpretation 
of passages from the Greek historians and geographers, 
which occur throughout the historical portion of the 
book. The quotations bristle with errors in accentua- 
tion, to such an extent as to cast legitimate doubt 
upon the author’s knowledge of the Greek language 
(see pp. 29, 31, 33, 44, 45, 61, 62). And in the 
final note (p. 80), the writer not only misinterprets 
Thucydides, but transfers bodily to a comparatively 
unimportant skirmish in the neighbourhood of Locri 
the famous story of the rescue of Xenophon by 
Socrates at the battle of Delium! The most valuable 
part of the book consists of the plates, with their 
excellent reproductions of 103 coins of Rhegium 
and Messene. 


The Projectile-throwing Engines of the Ancients, and 
Turkish and other Oriental Bows of Mediaeval and 
Later Times. By SiR RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, 
Bart. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
4to. Pp. 44, 26. Forty illustrations. 55. net. 


THE short account of ancient artillery is rather a 

summary of results, well displayed in drawings and 

diagrams of engines which the author has recon- 

structed from ancient records; but although the 

authorities are quoted in a general way, there are 
H 
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hardly any detailed references to their evidence. Con- 
sequently the book loses much of its value both to 
classical and mediaeval archaeology, for it is not easy 
to tell whether these examples are nearer to the 
classical or the mediaeval model, or how much of 
their efficiency is due to the ingenuity of their con- 
structor. The actual weapons are the catapult, the 
balista, and the mediaeval trebuchet. From com- 
parison of the powers of his own engines with the 
recorded feats of those of antiquity, the author has 
drawn useful and reliable conclusions as to the actual 
ranges at which their missiles were effective. 

The other treatise is a description of the Oriental 
reflex composite bow, a weapon highly interesting in 
itself and claiming consideration also as the bow of 
the Greeks. The Turkish pattern, which seems to 
have been the best of the large family, was an 
elaborate construction of horn and sinew glued round 
a wooden core, and in spite of its small size, was 
enormously powerful. The recorded flights of its 
arrows are far superior to any that have been attained 
in English archery. The very practical account of 
the bow is completed by equally good descriptions 
of the bowstring and arrows and of their management. 


E. J. FORSDYKE. 


What Rome was built with, a description of the 
stones employed in ancient times for its building 
and decoration. By MARY WINEARLS PORTER. 
London and Oxford: Henry Frowde, 1907. Pp. 
viii+108. 632”x4%”". 35. 6d. net. 


TuIs is a carefully and accurately compiled piece 
of work, and should increase the interest of the 
buildings of Rome for travellers, as well as afford- 
ing useful information for students. It deals with 
mediaeval and modern as well as ancient buildings, 
and discusses the various stones employed under 
topographical headings, in particular the marbles. 
There is a list of works of reference and two good 
indices. 


The Roman Cohort Castella. By GEORGE H. ALLEN, 
Ph.D. (University Studies published by the 
University of Cincinnati, Ser. 2, Vol. III. 2). 
1907. Pp. 48. With thirteen plans and other 
illustrations. 9}” x 6”. 


AN excellent account of the smaller forts (as opposed 
to legionary castva) of the Roman cohorts in Ger- 


many on the Limes and elsewhere ; both the general 
and particular descriptions are well and fully done, 
with much useful information. 


Roman Hayling, a contribution to the History of 
Roman Britain. By TALrourp ELy, Litt.D. 
Second and enlarged edition. London: Taylor 
& aie? Bice Pp. xii+38. Two plans and 
5 plates. 10”’x6}". 35. net. 


The Discoveries in Crete and their bearing on 
the history of ancient civilisation. By RONALD 
M. Burrows. Reprinted with addenda on the 
season’s work of 1907. London: John Murray, 
1907. Pp. xviilit+252. 9”x5%". 55. net. 


WE welcome the appearance of these two second 
editions, though neither contains much additional 
matter or alteration of the previous works. The 
first editions were noticed respectively in the C.R. 
for 1904, p. 283, and 1907, p. 237. Dr. Ely has 
continued his ‘ one-man excavation’ with praiseworthy 
diligence, though he has not been specially rewarded 
for his efforts. Professor Burrows has added to 
his original volume a few pages dealing with the 
results of the last season’s excavations in Crete. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that he has not yet 
seen his way to provide some more illustrations ; 
Dr. Mosso’s work will otherwise prove a dangerous 


rival. H: B. W. 


Some Phases of the Relation of Thought to Verse in 
Plautus. By HENRY W. PREscoTT. University of 
California Publications, Classtcal Philology, Vol. 1. 
No. 7. Pp. 208-262. June 1907. 


THIS is a meritorious attempt to investigate the 
question how far the structure of the Plautine 
sentence is tied to the Plautine line. The writer is 
acquainted with current views, and his examination 
of instances is careful and intelligent. But no clear 
theory emerges from his researches; and he fails to 
see the true significance of some of his examples, one 
alone of which (p. 218) Cas. 767 ‘uilicus is cum 
corona, candide | uestitus, lautus “exornatusque ambu- 
lat’ is sufficient to show by its separation of adverb 
and verb that words in the closest grammatical union 
possible could be divided by the verse. 
y PSP 
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NEWS AND 


WE publish this month a letter from 
Mr. K. F. Frost, M.A., F.R.G.S., lecturer 
in Ancient History under the Ministry of 
Public Instruction in Egypt, which should 
attract the attention of schoolmasters. Mr. 
Frost has already been so kind as to supply 
several sets of coins and lamps to schools. 
This opportunity of getting such things is 
too good to be lost. Their value in classical 
teaching is known to all that have used 
them, and we hope that this letter may 
cause many others to purchase collections 
of such antiquities. 

THE longest paper in the C/Vassical 
Quarterly for April is Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt’s 
thorough investigation of differences between 
the scansion of speeches and narrative in 
Homer. Not much shorter is Dr. Ashby’s 
account of recent excavations in Rome. 
Mr. Allen concludes his paper on the Epic 
Cycle, and Mr. Tenney Frank gives reasons 
for believing that the appearance of Claudius’ 
name in the Pavian inscription is a later 
addition of the emperor’s own. Mr. McEI- 
derry writes on the Second Legionary Camp 
in Palestine; and Mr. H. Richards contri- 
butes suggestions on Plato Zheaetetus, and 
Mr. Housman on the new fragments of 
Menander. Mr. J. Fraser finds an analogue 
to the Saturnian metre in old Irish; and Mr. 


COMMENTS 


J. M. Edmonds offers contributions to a 
new text of the Characters of Theophrastus. 
Mr. Richards reviews the New Menander, 
and Mr. Moulton part ii. of the Zedbtunts 
Papyri, while Mr. Garrod writes upon Mani- 
lius, reviewing the last two editions, Hous- 
man’s book i. and Breiter, and appending 
notes on book 1. 

THe April number of Zhe Classical 
Journal (Chicago and New York) contains 
a paper on ‘What is the Object of the 
Study of Latin in Secondary Schools?’ 
The author, Mr. E. C. Greene, is of 
opinion that the immediate object is to 
teach the student to read intelligently, this 
being the foundation of everything else. 
Two points are well brought out: that the 
first book read is something of a corpus 
vile, and that the kind of translation that 
passes muster in schools is ‘a menace to 
English rather than a help.’ Teachers’ 
corrections and re-touching only smooth 
the effect without removing the cause. 
These bad translations are all alike; they 
are machine-made, the result of a mechanical 


process ‘which deserves a more careful 
analysis than it can receive here.’ We 
hope Mr. Greene will undertake this 
analysis. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TurF C.Lus, CAIRO, 
27th December, 1907. 


During the last three years I have had exceptional 
opportunities of seeing the appalling waste and 
destruction of useful antiquities which is daily taking 
place, especially of that class of objects, which, 
because they are common and typical of certain 
periods, are exactly the most useful for illustrating 
school and university work. I am therefore trying 
to bring this source of supply to the notice of the 
people who need and desire it most. 

The fact is that the whole of the ancient world, 
and especially Egypt, is being torn to pieces, partly 
from the immense increase of cultivation of land, 
partly by plunderers who sell to tourists. Never has 
there been, nor will there be again, such an oppor- 


tunity for obtaining good minor antiquities at trifling 
cost. Some of the unexplored Roman villas on the 
Alexandrian coast are being plundered, and every 
now and then quite good pieces of sculpture are 
found. For example, I know a really good marble 
head of Augustus, over life size, in almost perfect 
preservation, which I could buy for £20. It would be 
the show piece of many a school museum. But most 
of the minor objects, such as pottery, terra-cottas, 
and above all coins, come from the sites of Roman 
towns, which in Egypt were built of sun-dried mud 
bricks. When they were deserted the walls just fell in, 
and finally became mounds, such as those which only 
a few years ago could be seen all over Egypt. These 
mounds are now being dug up by the peasants and 
are being spread about the fields for loam. Even 
streets of Roman shops and houses in good 
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preservation have thus been destroyed within the last 
few years ; soon there will be none left. The sites are 
nearly exhausted ; ina short time it will be too late. 
There are all sorts of Government regulations about 
the preservation of such antiquities, but they do not 
have much effect. There is, however, yet time, and 
in the course of my work out here I have the chance 
of a lifetime for securing such things as are found by 
the peasants, as well as those that reach the hands 
of the dealers. My chief aim is this: to rescue 
objects found by the peasants and to form with this 
material what may be called Historical Laboratories. 
Also to invite the chief excavators and the large 
museums to contribute such of their minor objects 
as are not wanted for their own purposes. This 
supply should be considerable. 

The historical laboratory is not a museum, but 
should be used in conjunction with a museum ; and 
a laboratory is as necessary for History as for 
‘Science.’ Is not History a science? Everyone 
agrees that bookwork should be supplemented by 
illustrations, and all kinds of pictures are inserted 
in classical texts. But I question whether such 
pictures, especially vase-paintings with all their con- 
ventions, convey much meaning to beginners. I 
doubt if even objects in museum cases mean very much 
unless associated with something already familiar. 
The great thing is to refresh the struggler amid 
abstract words, like Antaeus, by contact with mother 
Earth, whether it be in the form of clay or metal. 
Let a boy see and handle coins on which are the 
portraits of the men about whom he is reading ; let 
him also have a museum if you will, with which 
to compare his specimens. The first aim of the 
Laboratory would be Zo arouse interest. To do this 
you must show a boy something real; better still, 
give him something that was made and handled by 
Greeks and Romans. Then, and not till then, he 
will take an interest in casts and facsimiles. Give 
a boy a coin of Nero and he will look at the bust 
of Nero in the British Museum. The next step is 
to be able Zo distinguish between personalities, apart 
from names only, which are hard to remember and 
mean nothing when learnt. For example, the name 
Nero is easily confused with the name Nerva; but 
give a boy a coin of each emperor and let him 
compare the two, and he will never confuse two 
clear and striking personalities, for the Romans put 
into their coins an amazing amount of individuality. 

I feel more and more strongly that with all histori- 
cal and with most classical work the abstract should 
be reinforced by the concrete, and that bookwork 
should be vitalised and strengthened with the results 
of recent excavation. 

The old classical curriculum is being attacked ; if 
it were to be abolished that would be no less than 
a national disaster. But if it is to survive it must 
be made to live, and the past must be shown to be 
what it always was—the present. This can be done 
best by using the very objects that are daily being 
wasted at home and abroad, especially by coins, 
which are handy, dated, and directly illustrative. 
Take such a collection as the one before me, and 
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spread it on a table in chronological order. It is 
a concrete epitome of Roman Imperial history in 
its administrative, artistic, religious, and financial 
aspects, quite apart from its numismatic value and 
from the splendid series of portraits it furnishes. 
For example, the good silver and the fine art of 
the coins of Hadrian show the prosperity of his 
reign and the artistic revival it witnessed, while the 
poor work and base metal-of the third century rulers 
indicate the growing troubles of the empire. 

Again, early church history receives a great deal 
of interesting illustrations from the coins, while the 
gods of the old Pantheon are fully represented. 

The price of these coins is less than their face 
value, averaging about two shillings apiece for picked 
silver and alloy tetradrachms. A sum of £10 would 
purchase about 100 Roman coins of silver more or 
less alloyed (mostly alloy after Commodus) all care- 
fully picked, cleaned, catalogued, labelled and, when 
necessary, described. For smaller sums proportionate 
lots would be made out with equal care. 

KT. HRost: 


Οὐ φροντὶς ᾿Ἱπποκλείδῃ. 


LucIAN concludes his Apologia thus: ‘This is my 
defence to you, my friend: as for the rest, though 
all join in accusing me, I shall be content to answer 
them with οὐ φροντὶς Ἱπποκλείδῃ.᾽ The conclusion 
of the Philopatris is similar: ‘The rest we will allow 
to drivel on, contenting ourselves in their case with 
the saying οὐ φροντὶς ‘Immoxheldy.’ From these two 
passages it would appear that the words, as a 
catch-phrase, expressed mere reckless indifference, 
‘Hippokleides doesn’t give the matter a second 
thought.’ The words must then have been a spon- 
taneous reply on the- part of Hippokleides, and not 
merely, as Mr. A. B. Cook suggests, an appropriate 
accompaniment to his ‘ festive fling.’ _ 

: J. E. R. ALLEN. 

Portora, Enniskillen. 


‘ETYMOLOGY OF FOLIUM? 


Besides Zeuss Gramm. Celtica quoted by Mr. Fraser 
in his note on the above (C.2. March ’o8), cf. an 
interesting article by Whitley Stokes Urkelt. Sprach- 
schatz (Gottingen, 1894). Under de/i—deljo—(‘a rod’) 
he gives Irish dez/, Cornish de/e (gl. antempna) and 
mod. Breton délez (‘vergue ou antenne’). He also 
compares O.H. Germ. /o/é (‘racemus’), o/do, mod. 
Germ. dolde, and ‘perhaps’ Greek θάλλω, θάλος, 
θύλλα᾽" gl. κλάδους ἢ φύλλα. Closely connected are’ 
Welsh dalen, dail [‘ leaves,’ or rather ‘ leafage’ collec- 
tive], Breton de/ (‘feuilles’). From the cognate auld 
we have Gaulish πεμπεδουλα gl. πεντάφυλλον Dioscor. 
[Mod. Welsh dalen besides ‘leaf of a tree’ =‘ leaf 
of a book, sheet of paper’ etc., like fo/éam). 

T. Hupson WILLIAMS. 


University College of N. Wales, 
Bangor, March 5. 


rn 
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VERSIONS 


I wit ask you merely to recall to your 
thoughts the persons notoriously concerned 
in the plot. Every one of them, you will 
find, had justified his sentence by his own 
behaviour before ever he fell under the 
suspicion of the government. Of Punnett 
himself this may surely be said, when we 
remember the outrageous and provoking 
irregularities of his conduct, the forcible 
ejectments, the crimes against peaceable 
persons and sacred property, the violent 
attempts to interrupt the proceedings of 
justice, his insolent wealth, his factious 
poverty, and how he defied alike the laws 
of his country and the strokes of misfortune. 
The case against Punnett, without the facts 
by which it was established, might have 
rested upon his character alone. And now, 
gentlemen, be pleased to contrast with it 
the career of Mr. Sullivan, which has been 
open to you and to the public; review it 
in imagination; and find, if you can, one 
single act deserving so harsh a name as 
inconsiderate ; nay, find in his casual con- 
versation one single offensive speech. Even 
when the late Mr. Sullivan was dominant 
and dangerous, my client distinguished him- 
self by compassion and generosity. There 
were many then who owed their lives to 
his influence with his kinsman, many, now 
eminent, whom he saved by his interest 
with the possessor of power. If I give no 
names, it is not that I am forbidden by 
the persons concerned, who are actually 
present to prove their gratitude. But since 
the obligation conferred is such as between 
fellow-countrymen ought not to be possible, 
let the discredit of the occasion, gentlemen, 
be attached to those times, and to my client 
the credit of using it. 


TANTUM a vobis peto, ut taciti de omni- 
bus, quos coniurasse cognitum est, cogitetis. 
Intelligetis unum quemque illorum prius a 
sua vita quam nostra suspicione esse damna- 
tum. Ipsum illum Autronium non sua haec 
vita convincit? Semper audax, petulans, 
libidinosus. Quem solitum esse  scimus 
exturbare homines e possessionibus, caedem 
facere vicinorum, spoliare fana sociorum, 
vi conatum et armis disturbare iudicia, in 
bonis rebus omnes contemnere, in malis 
pugnare contra bonos, non rei publicae 
cedere, non fortunae ipsi succumbere. Huius 
si causa non manifestissimis rebus teneretur, 
tamen eum mores ipsius ac vita convinceret. 
Agedum, conferte nunc cum illis vitam 
P. Sullae, vobis populoque Romano notis- 
simam, iudices, et eam ante oculos vestros 
proponite. Ecquod huius factum aut com- 
missum, non dicam audacius, sed quod 
cuiquam paullo minus consideratum vide- 
retur? Factum quaero? Verbum ecquod 
unquam ex ore huius excidit, unde quisquam 
posset offendi? At vero in illa gravi L. 
Sullae victoria quis P. Sulla mitior, quis 
misericordior inventus est? Quam multorum 
hic vitam est a L. Sulla deprecatus; quam 
multi sunt summi homines et ornatissimi, 
quorum pro salute se hic Sullae obligavit. 
Quos ego nominarem; neque enim ipsi 
nolunt et huic animo gratissimo adsunt ; 
sed quia maius est beneficium, quam posse 
debet civis civi dare, ideo a vobis peto, 
ut, quod potuit, tempori tribuatis, quod 
fecit, ipsi. 


From Cicero, pro P. Sulla, $71, 72. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches: 4 inches=10 centimetres (roughly). 


They ave unbound unless 


the binding ts specified. 


* * Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated tobe separately published. 


Aeschylus. ATZXYAOY EYMENIAEZ. The ‘ Eu- 
menides’ of Aeschylus with an introduction, com- 
mentary, and translation by A. W. Verrall, Litt. D. 
9x 52”. Pp. Ixii+208. London, Macmillan & 
Co. 1908. Cloth, Ios. net. 

The Plays of Aeschylus. Translated from a 

revised text by Walter Headlam, Litt.D. The 


Eumenides. ἘΣ Χο: Pp. 46. 1s. The Pro- 
metheus Bound. (Be//’s Classical Translations.) 
γ1" χ 5”. Pp. 36. London, George Bell and Sons. 
1908. Is. 


The Suppliant Maidens; the Persians; the 
Seven against Thebes ; the Prometheus Bound ; of 
Aeschylus translated into English verse by E. D. 
A. Morshead, M.A. (Zhe Golden Treasury Series.) 
63” x4". Pp. xx+216. London, Macmillan ἃ 
Co. 1908. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Aristotle. The Works of Aristotle. Translated into 
English under the editorship of J. A. Smith, M.A., 
and W. Ὁ. Ross, M.A. Part 2. De Lineis 
Insecabilibus, by Harold H. Joachim. 8%” x 53”. 
Pp. 38 (?). Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1908. 
2s. 6d. net, 

Band-Bovy (D.) and Bozssonas (Fr.) En Grece par 
Monts et par Vaux, avec des notices archéologiques 
par G. Nicole. Specimen Prospectus with 9 plates. 
20” x16". 4opp. Geneve: Boissonas, 4 Quaide 
la Poste. (500 fr.) 

Bas-keliefs dela Gaule Romaine, Recueil Général, par 
Emile Espérandieu. I. Alpes Maritimes, Alpes 
Cottiennes, Corse, Narbonnaise. 114” x9”. x+490 
pp. Collection des documents inédits sur lhis- 
toire de France. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale. 
1907. 

Bodin (Louis) et Mazon (Paul) Extraits de Ménandre. 
Texte grec publié avec une introduction et des 
notes. 64”x4}". Pp. 68. Paris, Librairie 
Hachette et Cie. 1908. 

Boesch (Paul) @ewpos. Untersuchung zur Epangelie 
griechischer Feste. 9}”x 5#”. Pp. Χ 142. Ber- 
lin, Mayer und Miiller. 1908. M. 3.60. 

Bologne. Rendiconti delle Sessioni della ἃ. Acca- 
demia della Scienze dell’ Istituto di Bologna. 


Classe di Scienze Morali. Serie prima. Vol. I. 
1906-7, 1907-8. Fasc. I.—Febbraio 1898. 
91. x 63”. Pp. 34. Bologna, Gamberini e Par- 
meggiani. 1908. 


Statuto della Reale Accademia delle Scienze 
dell’Istituto di Bologna. 94”x6#’. Pp. 12. 
Bologna, Gamberini e Parmeggiani. 1908. 

British Museum. Wroth (Warwick): Catalogue of 
the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British 


Museum. 2 vols. 10”x 63”. Pp. cxii+688, with 
77 plates and a frontispiece to each volume. 
London, Printed by Order of the Trustees. 1908. 
Half leather, cloth sides, £2 15s. 

Caesar. A General vocabulary to Caesar’s Gallic 
War, prepared under the editorship of A. Graham, 


M.A. 73”x 43". Pp. 54. London, Blackie and 
Son. 1908. Cloth Is. 
Chapot (V.) La Colonne Torse et le Décor en Hélice 


dans Art antique. 176 pp. Paris, Leroux. 1907. 

Charles (R. H.) The Greek Versions of the Testa- 
ments of the twelve Patriarchs edited from nine 
MSS. together with the variants of the Armenian 
and Slavonic versions and some Hebrew fragments. 
9” x 53”. Pp. lx+324. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
1908. Cloth, 18s. net. 

Cicero. Ciceron. Choix de lettres. Texte latin, 
publié avec une introduction, des notices, une 
commentaire explicatif et des notes critiques par 
Georges Ramain. 64” x 32’. Pp. xl+ 342. Paris, 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1908. Half cloth, 
2 Fr. 50 Ὁ; 

M. T. Ciceronis in L. Catilinam orationes 
quatuor. Texte latin publié avec une introduction 
historique, grammatique et litteraire, des analyses 
et des notes par Maurice Levaillant. 6}” x 33. 
Pp. 232. Paris, Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1907. 
Half cloth, 1 Fr, 50 c. 

Classical Association Proceedings, 1907 (Vol. V.) with 
rules and list of members. 84” 54”. Pp. 174. 
London, John Murray. 1908. 2s. 6d. net. 

Conolly (Edward) Nugae Latinae. Verses and 
translations by the late Edward Conolly, of Merton 
College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. T. L. 
Papillon, M.A. 7$"x5". Pp. 64. Oxford, B. 
H. Blackwell; London, Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1908. Cloth, 2s. net. 

Dinhardt (Oskar) Natursagen. Eine Sammlung 
naturdeutender Sagen, Marchen, Fabeln und Legen- 
den. Band I. Sagen zum alten Testament. 
10”x7”. Pp. xiv+376. Leipzig und Berlin, B. 
G. Teubner. 1907. M. 8. 

Delbrueck (Richard) Hellenistische Bauten in Latium 
herausgegeben mit Beihilfe des Eduard Gerhard- 
stipendiums der KGniglich Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. I. Baubeschreibungen. 124” x οὕ". 
Pp. 92, mit 20 Tafeln und 88 Textabbildungen. 
Strassburg, F907. M. 32. 

Deonna (W.) Les Statues de terrecuite dans ]’An- 
tiquité, Sicile, Grande-Grece, Etrurie et Rome. 
10’ x64”. Pp. 250, avec 23 figures dans le texte. 
Paris, A. Fontemoing. 1908. 7 Fr. 50c. 
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TRANSLATION. 


THERE are two kinds of translation: one 
is an art, an end in itself; the other is a 
test, or a method of explanation, a means 
to another end. These are very commonly 
confused. 

Of the first kind are the translations of 
a great literary work into a foreign language : 
Homer, Virgil, or Dante in English, Shake- 
speare in German, Russian, or Chinese. It 
is obvious that these must stand or fall by 
the appreciation of those who do not know 
the originals. If the Chinese version of 
Shakespeare offend against Chinese canons 
of good taste, or if it be unintelligible to the 
educated Chinese, it is a failure. So with 
Homer and Virgil and Dante in English. 
Success in this, the art of translation, can at 
best only be partial, because no word in any 
language covers exactly the same ground as 
a word in another language, and the associa- 
tions of words are so different. With simple 
thoughts there is often very little difficulty ; 
but the chief difficulty lies in association, 
and especially in literary association. Take 
for example two words, both which might 
be used in English books by an English 
speaker, merct and gramercy. If we were 
told no more of a book than that some 
English speakers used either of these, we 
might fairly infer the one to be a certain type 
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of society novel, the other antique or mock-. 
antique, Sir Thomas Malory or William 
Morris. Take again the word cynosure: 
what did that mean to Thucydides? and 
what would it mean to us but for one 
passage of Milton? I need not labour the 
point: every scholar knows the importance 
of association. 

But how did he learn it? Look at the 
English style of young men fresh from the 
university: have they learnt the importance 
of association? Have schoolboys learnt it? 
What journalists or members of parliament 
have learnt it? All these, as classes, are 
ignorant of much, and what knowledge they 
have they always overdo. If one hits on a 
neat phrase, the others all copy it, until it has 
a new set of associations, and becomes for 
the man of letters detestable: still they go 
on, for years. One of these phrases is, ‘to 
do yeoman service,’ which came into exist- 
ence for the people just as the yeoman went 
out, killed by Cobden, and it is used by 
thousands of persons who have never seen 


a yeoman. If any of us have learnt the 
associations of words, we have learnt by 
reading our national literature, and by 
talking with persons who know. All this 


takes time, and it is not to be had in any 
other way. We cannot learn it from Roget’s 
I 
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Thesaurus, or else all the Bengalee baboos 
would have it. The great man of letters 
learns it quicker than we do, but he learns 
it in the same way: Shakespeare we know 
was a great reader, and he was also a great 
talker, and lived amidst a people who talked 
well, had moreover the advantage of seeing 
scores of excellent plays performed. Our 
method of learning, if we are to learn, 
must be similar, although it will not be so 
quick. 

But if the mind is to be alive to all the 
delicacies of association, it must not be 
preoccupied. No one, I venture to say, 
can learn to appreciate these whilst he is 
learning something else: he cannot, for 
instance, learn the associations of English 
words while he is grappling with the grammar 
and vocabulary of a strange language; nor 
can he learn the associations of Latin words 
while he is still ignorant of the elementary 
words and constructions of Latin. One 
thing at a time: English at one time, Latin 
at one time, not both together. And if any 
one wants to understand the literary associa- 
tions of Latin words and phrases, he must do 
it by reading Latin, not by doing something 
else. 

It follows that we must separate the 
reading of English authors and the writing 
of English from the reading of Latin authors 
and the writing of Latin, if we are to learn to 
understand both literatures and to compose 
in both languages. When we have learnt 
how to understand and to compose in 
English, and how to understand and to 
compose in Latin, we shall be then ready 
to transfer a literary piece from one to 
the other. The more subdivision there is, 
the more effective is the teaching in each 
stage. So if we wish to enlarge the know- 
ledge of words, we must have texts that 
contain only familiar syntax ; and if we wish 
to enlarge the knowledge of syntax, we must 
have texts that contain only familiar words. 
When both words and syntax are familiar, 
we may use both freely together. 

But there is another thing called by the 
same name of translation, which is not an 
art nor an end in itself, but a test, or 
a method of explanation; that is a means 
to an end. In the early stages of learn- 
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ing a foreign language, very often the 
shortest way to test knowledge of a new 
word or construction is to ask the learner 
to express in English what he takes it to 
mean. Sometimes also it is the best way 
to teach the meaning of a new word. This 
is often the most convenient way, but it is 
not the only way. We had once to learn, 
for example, the meaning of words and 
constructions in our own language; we 
learnt them by hearing others use them in 
many connexions, and by observing their 
byplay of look or gesture. If this were not 
enough, if the speaker could not point to a 
thing that he named, or act a verb, or 
suggest association by a tone, he could 
describe it, or show a picture: and if none 
of these things were enough, the act or 
thing must have remained unexplained, to 
be learnt by experience if at all. In learning 
a foreign language, we have the advantage 
of a superior knowledge of our own, and 
here a word of translation may often save 
the description or the action. But observe, 
the help we thus gain is only gained if we 
already understand the English word and 
its associations. Suppose both English and 
foreign word to be equally unknown, or 
the English known but imperfectly, transla- 
tion here is no help. It will be necessary 
to explain the English before the foreign 
word can be understood; and however 
useful this may be for English, it is so 
much time wasted for the foreign language. 
There is the further disadvantage that the 
continuity of thought is broken, whilst we 
pass from one language to the other and 
back again. 

Now the schoolboy is imperfect both in 
English and in foreign languages: it is 
obvious economy that he should learn and 
practise each of these subjects apart. His 
power of transferring thoughts from one 
language to another is limited by his know- 
ledge of either language apart. He is not 
fit to transfer from one language to another 
anything that he has not learnt already to 
understand in both: that is, the standard of 
his translation must be within the stage of 
his knowledge of the idioms of both languages. 
In other words, he cannot learn the idiom of 
either language by translation, he can only 
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practise what he has in some other way 
learnt. 

But in what way? 

The idiom of a language is the usage of its 
best authors ; and this can only be learnt by 
reading those authors, or hearing them read, 
in the original. I hope enough has been 
said to show that familiarity with (say) Latin 
idiom cannot be gained by translating it 
into English, only by reading or hearing it 
in Latin. The same may be said of vocabu- 
lary: the Latin word and its associations are 
learnt by reading as many as possible of the 
passages where it occurs, not by looking at it 
with the eye and saying or thinking of an 
English word. It follows that more Latin 
may be learnt from reading a book of Livy 
than from translating it; and more Latin 
from reading six books of Livy once, 
than from reading one book of Livy six 
times. After the learner has read these six 
books, making occasional compositions out 
of his own head on similar themes, he is 
then ready to translate a piece of Livy 
into English, provided that he has already 
shown himself capable of writing English on 
political and military themes. He is also 
ready to translate a piece of Napier or 
Gibbon into Latin, but this will come later 
than the power to translate Livy into English 
in proportion as he knows English better 
than he knows Latin. I do not mean to 
imply that he translates nothing until he 
has read six books, for he must practise 
occasionally, but that after having read six 
books, he will be ready to do the translation 
either way, to a certain degree, without 
violating the idiom of either language. 

The question now recurs, what part is to 
be played by translation in the course of 
teaching? £x hypothesi, the pupil will be 
reading his six books of Livy in Latin; and 
the only way to make sure of this, is 
actually to hear the whole six books read 
aloud in class. How are we to make 
sure that he has prepared his work, or 
that he understands what he reads? We 
will assume, for the present, that he was 
supposed to prepare at least part of the 
lesson with his dictionary at hand, and that 
we desire to test whether he has done so. 
The answer is, that the reading itself is 
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generally a sufficient test. Neither Latin nor 
any other language can be properly read 
aloud, with due emphasis and _ proper 
phrasing, unless it is understood; and the 
master will at once stop his reader if 
he does not read aright, and will ask 
him what he means or will correct the 
reading himself. Moreover, the master 
knows, or ought to know, what words 
and phrases are new, or likely to be mis- 
understood ; and these he will ask about or 
explain, whether the reader read properly or 
not. If we are right in desiring to concen- 
trate attention on one thing at a time, and in 


avoiding breaks of continuity, as I have 


argued above, these questions and these ex- 
planations will all be in Latin. Every now 
and then will come something which the 
master cannot make sure of, and here he 
will ask for or give an English rendering of a 
word or a difficult sentence, or better still, 
an English paraphrase in explanation; but 
the fewer these breaks the better for the 
purpose of learning Latin, and in any 
case the English given in explanation 
must be already familiar. By this means 
every moment of the lesson is given to 
learning or practising Latin, and the pace 
and thoroughness of the work is enor- 
mously increased. Reasonable care and 
preparation on the master’s part will enable 
him to bring in day by day one or other of 
the difficult constructions and idioms of the 
language, until all become quite familiar. 
By the same means the common accidence 
becomes quite familiar, with a minimum of 
the learning of paradigms by heart. 

What I have just described is suitable for 
a sixth form; and it is, indeed, remarkable 
how easy it is to dispense with English 
altogether in the reading lesson. I do not 
speak of technical grammar, notes, and ques- 
tions, which are best given in English ; but 
they may be kept by themselves ; I speak of 
the reading, that which is commonly treated 
as a basis for English construing. With the 
lower forms, a more rigid test is needed. 
Here my own experience recommends that 
new work be treated in form as above, 
paraphrased and explained by means of 
Latin or Greek words already familiar, as 
a preparation, and that the home work 
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consist partly in writing out the transla- 
tion of the piece so prepared. Here the 
ground covered will be less, the explanations 
longer and oftener; but still no time is 
lost, everything, or almost everything, being 
in Latin or Greek. With care, each pre- 
paration lesson may be made a lesson both 
in accidence and syntax, the explanations 
being partly dictated, or taken down sum- 
marily, for use at home. In the earliest 
stages, again, the bed-rock vocabulary of 
simple words, and a good deal of accidence 
as well, may be taught along with action. 
But in the early stages, more English 
explanations will be necessary of new words, 
until the pupils have material to go on 
with. Yet it is possible to do a great deal 
even then without English, if the master 
makes up his mind to do without it as far 
as possible. This subject, however, is too 
large to deal with here ; and I must refer to 
Mr. W. H. S..Jones’s first Latin Book 
(Macmillan), where a system is worked out 
for the earlier lessons. 

The master must not be afraid of talking 
over the heads of his boys; that is the 
way we learn our own tongue, and, if used 
judiciously, it is most effective. There is 
no need, for example, to wait for the third 
declension before one can cry O ad immor- 
tales! and there is no need to explain what 
it means when said, if said with appropriate 
look and tone. Many idioms not in the 
schedule may be made familiar long before 
the end of the first term, and when they 
are met with in books, a word or two will 
throw light on the accumulated associations, 
and fix them for ever. For example, the 
dependent question, zescio guid dicas, may 
be used by the master long before it is 
used by the pupils; and as soon as their 
curiosity is excited to ask the reason of the 
mood, all may be explained when the boys’ 
minds are ready to receive it, eager to 
learn, and not passively resisting. So with 
the wish, wéizam tu eloguarts, or o st sapiens 
esses—but enough. Thought, care, and 
system are wanted, but with these much 
can be done. 

One point I must lay stress on, because 
it might not seem obvious: the less test- 
construing there is, the better is the English 


style of the translations that are done. The 
average translation in schools is bad, there is 
no doubt of that: it is full of mistakes in 
idiom, dog-English in fact ; it is mechanical, 
a machine-made product; worst of all, it 
abounds in nonsense. It is worse than the 
average Latin composition, because the makers 
of it ought to know that it is nonsense, and 
do see that as soon as the fact is pointed out. 
Read out A’s rendering of a passage, and 


all the letters of the alphabet, including A 


himself, will be highly amused; yet others 
may be just as bad. Now there is absolutely 
no excuse for nonsense in English. ~ For 
mistaking the sense of a word there may 
be excuse, but there is none for nonsense. 
But in the renderings of all stages, from 
top to bottom, when the work has been 
done in the way suggested above, there 
is practically no nonsense. I have before 
me all the written work of four forms 
for a term; and there is in it practically 
no nonsense, and very little unidiomatic 
English. Meanings are mistaken not infre- 
quently, but the word given is then generally 
one that might have stood in its place without 
offence. There is no mechanical likeness 
at all: each version is the author’s, often 
racy and characteristic, always his own. 
There is one exception: he is a boy who 
has elsewhere been learning Greek for three 
years on the usual plan, and he is placed 
with a form that has been learning Greek 
for four terms on the plan described. His 
papers are nearly all nonsense; yet he is 
not inferior to the others in ability. This is 
not a unique experience; we have found 
this strong aptitude for nonsense in nearly 
every case where boys have joined us after 
learning French, Latin, or Greek elsewhere. 
Let me take a short passage (Lucian, Dead. 
Mort. 10) as an example. 

ἀκούσατε Ws ἔχει ἡμῖν τὰ πράγματα. μικρὸν μὲν 
ἡμῖν, ὡς ὁρᾶτε, τὸ σκαφίδιον καὶ ὑπόσαθρόν 
ἐστι καὶ διαρρεῖ τὰ πολλά, καὶ ἢν τραπῇ ἐπὶ 
θάτερα, οἰχήσεται περιτραπέν, ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἅμα 
τοσοῦτοι ἥκετε πολλὰ ἐπιφερόμενοι ἕκαστος. 

The spaced words and phrases were new 
and had to be explained; the rest was also 
explained by paraphrase, even when not 
necessary, to make sure. The only English 
used was to explain the intransitive use of 
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the verb in ὡς ἔχει, and the rest was as 
follows : 
σκαφίδιον" σκάφος μικρόν, πλοῖον μικρόν, οὐ μέγα. 
ὑπόσαθρον᾽ ὀλίγον σαθρόν" ὑπόσαθρόν ἐστιν σκάφος 
ὅταν εἰσέλθῃ τὸ Vdwp* τοὐναντίον δ᾽ ὑ γιές. 
διαρρεῖ" τοῦτ᾽ ἐστιν, εἰσρεῖ τὸ ὕδωρ᾽ ὅταν εἰσρέῃ τὸ 
ὕδωρ, διαρρεῖ τὸ σκάφος τὰ πάντα, παντελῶς. 
οἰχήσεται. φροῦδον γενήσεται, διολεῖται. 
ἐπι θάτερα, ἢ τὰ ἕτερα" ἢ ἐπὶ τὸν ἕτερον τοῖχον ἢ 
ἐπὶ τὸν ἕτερον. 


The explanations were driven home by 
questions, so framed as to exact the use of 
the words by the pupils. It will be observed 
that the vocabulary is thus enlarged (the 
spaced words were new), the accidence is 
practised (μέγα, εἰσρέῃ, εἰσέλθῃ, γενήσεται, 
διολεῖται), and the syntax also (ὅταν εἰσρέῃ, 
ὅταν εἰσέλθῃ): these are not new, but old 
work practised. Now take one or two ren- 
derings, as they come. 

A. Listen what we have to do. We have onlya 
very little boat, as you see, and a somewhat rotten 
one, also it leaks very much, and if it should turn 
either way it would turn and go down; but you who 
came all brought many things. 

B. But listen what the trouble is. As you know, 
our boat is small and rather rotten, and leaks a great 
deal, and it will upset before it gets over, especially 
as you all have so much baggage. 

C. Hear how things are going on with us. Our 
boat is small as you see, it is a bit rotten and leaking 
badly, and if it goes to the other side it will turn 
turtle, and here have all you people come together 
with a lot of luggage. 

Z. Listen to what he has done tous, As you see 
he is small, with little sense and half rotten, and 
escapes the rest and had turned to the others and he 
will be going all round. Then you come each bring- 
ing many things. 

It should be remembered that the passage 
was not translated into English; the above 
represents the independent work of each boy. 
Mistakes are made in ὡς ἔχει, ἐπὶ θάτερα, and 
mepitparév; and as these are repeated by 
several more, it is clear that they were not 
properly explained. To remedy this would 
be quite easy another time, and these par- 
ticular mistakes may be expected to disappear. 
A is not very good in style, but B and C 
are, and none of them writes nonsense. ΑἹ] 
are typical examples, taken at random from 
the exercises. But the unhappy Z gives a 
complete hash of nonsense for all except the 
last few words; he is the boy referred to 
above, who has been learning Greek for 
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three years by means of paradigms and 
construing? 

I will take now one or two examples to 
suggest the possibilities of the method. 
First, I copy a boy’s notes from his notebook 
exactly, mistakes and all: the text is Theocr. 
xv. I-4 and 27-32 atticized (No. 2 in my 
little Greek Reader). 


Topy& Γοργοῦς V. and D. Γοργοῖ. 

dim\noTe* ἐστι Os μηδέποτε πληρείς γίγνεται. 

ἐγχέω = pour in. 

δύστηνος κακοδαῖμων, οὐκ evdatuwr. 

νίπτω νίψω ἐνιψα" λούειν πόδας εἰ χεῖρας. 

εἱλίζω ἑλίξω εἱλιξα εἵλιγμαι. 

θᾶττον" ταχέως, θᾶττον, τάχιστα (μᾶλλον Taxéws). 

ἵνα λούωμαι, φέρε ὕδωρ. 

οὕτως λούονται οἱ “Ελληνες. 
τιθέασιν ἐπι τραπέζης κένην. 
δοῦλη φέρει τὸ ὕδωρ ἐν προχόῃ. 
τὰς χείρας, ἡ δε δοῦλη πρόχει το ὕδωρ ἐπι τας 
χείρας, ὁ δε τριβει τας χείρας τῷ σμῆματι. 

ἔχει with the adverb expresses a state. ἔχει κάλ- 
Nora, that’s very nice. 


πρῶτον μὲν λεκάνην 
μετὰ ταῦτα 7 
ὁ μὲν ἐκτείνει 


The mistakes πληρεΐς, εἰ for πλήρης, ἤ were 
due to lack of care on the master’s part, and 
can therefore be avoided by his taking more 
care to speak clearly. éyxéw was explained 
in English, and zpox67 by means of a picture. 
A few definitions or explanations from the 
master’s notes on other lessons may now be 
cited. 


πρίων" ὄργανον σιδηροῦν, ἔχον ὀδόντας. 

μετανοεῖν. ἀλλάττειν τὴν γνώμην, ἢ ἐθέλειν μὴ 
ἐμβεβηκέναι. 

νεῖν" νέουσιν ἐν τῷ ὕδατι, προφέροντες μὲν τὰς χεῖρας, 
λακτίζοντες δὲ τοῖς σκέλεσιν. 

διαγίγνωσκε" διάταττε τοὺς μὲν ἐνθάδε, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐκεῖ. 

οὐκ ἐκόμισα εὖ ποιῶν" εὖ ἐποίησα οὐ κομίσας. 

κόραξ᾽ μέλας ὄρνις ὃς κρώζει kav Kad. 

κύων" ὁ κύων βαύζει αὖ αὖ. 


I make no apology for offering these 
details: in no other way can an unfamiliar 
process be explained. It would be easy to 
show by further examples how any words or 
constructions that the master wishes to use 


1The following details may be of interest. Form 
V: 4th year of Latin, 2nd year of Greek. Average 
age 15.9. Average mark on term’s translations 
(done without construe, in the manner described) : 
Latin, Tacitus’ Agrico/a; upper division 71%, lower 
division 55.5%. Greek, Lucian, Select Dialogues and 
passages from Reader, 58%. Best mark: Latin 
90.5%, Greek 88%. Worst mark :- Latin. 42.5%, 
Greek 57.2%. A full report has been sent to the 
Board of Education. (Z is not included in this 
reckoning. ) 
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may be brought into a lesson. My opinion 
has of course not been based on the above 
examples only, but upon prolonged experi- 
ment with sixth form work, and upon a 
carefully planned experiment with two lower 
forms. It has been fortified, and indeed the 
experiment was partly suggested, by the 
brilliant success of the same principles as 
applied to French and German; and I wish 
to express my hearty admiration for the 
ability and insight shown in the methods of 
modern language teachers. There is no 
department of classical teaching which we 
may not improve by sitting at their feet. 

The line of reasoning sketched above, and 
the experiments based on it, have led me to 
the conclusion that there is an enormous 
waste of time and energy in our classical 
work. Some claim that classics are useful 
because they teach English; I think I have 
shown that if English be taught, classics 
cannot be taught at the same time, and that 
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the proper economy is to take English by 
itself and Latin and Greek each by itself. 
I am also convinced that the use of con- 
struing in the classical lesson is a danger to 
English, because it encourages the misuse of 
words and idiom, and implants and fosters 
the habit of writing nonsense. Further, that 
a true understanding of Latin and Greek 
can only be got by reading widely in those 
languages; and that translation as an art 
can only be taught after both English and 
Latin or Greek have been made familiar. 
The material of our work will be got by 
reading aloud, and its use taught by con- 
stant question and answer, summarizing, and 
imitation, in the same language, English or 
other; whilst translation first into English 
and later from English will form the last 
stages, to be practised occasionally, and only 
after other means have been taken to fore- 
stall and prevent probable mistakes. 


W. Ho D> Rous 


THE PAEANS OF PINDAR AND OTHER NEW LITERATURE. 


(Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part V.)} 


In the latest gift from Oxyrhynchus, lovers 
of great literature, and especially of poetry, 
have no contemptible portion. The re- 
covered MS. of Pindar, comprising poems to 
be classed more or less certainly as paeans, 
has indeed sustained such damage that, in 
what the editors have made legible, much 
must be regarded as material for the student 
rather than as food for the reader. But 
there remain several passages which display 
the author (whose identity is established 
beyond question) in an aspect both charac- 
teristic and novel. 

The impression we receive is that in this 
class of poem, composed for public cere- 
monies and upon public commission, Pindar 
must have been at least as successful as in 
the £finicia, where (it is possible to think) 
the magnificence and the enthusiasm are 


1 Edited, with translations and notes, by Bernard 
P. Grenfell, D.Litt., etc., and Arthur S. Hunt, 
D.Litt., etc. London: Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
1908. 


sometimes imperfectly supported by the im- 
portance of the occasion, as it would be 
estimated by the average standards of human 
sentiment. No such objection, at all events, 
can be laid against a hymn composed for 
the citizens of Abdera, to celebrate their 
gratitude for the successful labour of past 
generations, which had carved out a home 
of Hellenic life in the rich but inhospitable 
barbarism of Thrace, their loyalty to the 
federal bond, which, under the mighty 
direction of Athens, had given new security 
and opened new prospects to their enterprise, 
and their common resolve to be worthy of 
such a tradition and such opportunities. 

The remains of this Ode, the second in 
order among the seven of which compre- 
hensible portions have been _ recovered, 
exhibit at least one passage, which is a 
notable addition to our store of Greek 
poetry, and not less interesting as a docu- 
ment of Greek religion. A careful examina- 
tion of this will perhaps be more profitable 
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to students of literature than a description 
of the papyrus at large. It happens also 
that the finders and editors, whose work 
in both capacities we cordially appreciate, 
have here, unless we mistake, left an open- 
ing larger than usual, not merely for correc- 
tion or supplement of details, but for general 
exposition of the theme and the purpose. 

‘Whatsoever is planted in prudence and 
respect (αἰδώς) grows ever happily in a gentle 
calm. 

‘And this gift may Heaven give us. 

‘Yet, for those that are long since dead, 
envy and the malice thereof are past and 
gone; and to his fathers a man should in 
duty bring an ample share of praise. 

‘They, having won by war a country of 
wealthy dower, planted prosperity firm, be- 
yond the wild Paeonians and the land of 
Strymon, strong breeder of warriors. 

‘Yet upon their haste descended a sudden 
fate (?), which when they had borne, the gods 
thereafter aided accomplishment. 

‘Bright in the blaze of eulogy stands he 
by whom a glorious thing is achieved ; but 
upon /hose, our fathers, fell—the light 
supreme, in front of Melamphyllon, facing 
the foe ; 

‘(Ho, Paean, ho, for the Healer, and 
may he never cease from us !) 

‘Yet, when they came to the River, and 
close thereby, that host, so few in arms, 
were to meet with a numerous host. It 
was the first of the month when this be- 
fell; and these were messengers from kind 
Hecate, Maid of the red foot, showing the 
tale of the folk, who were fain to come to 
birth.’ 


50 τὸ δ᾽ εὐβου- 
λίᾳ τε καὶ αἰδοῖ 
ἐγκείμενον αἰεὶ θάλλει μαλακαῖς εὐδίαις. 
καὶ τὸ μὲν διδότω 
θεός" ὁ δ᾽ ἐχθρὰ νοήσαις 
55 ἤδη φθόνος οἴχεται 
τῶν πάλαι προθανόντων, 
χρὴ δ᾽ ἄνδρα τοκεῦσιν φέρειν 
βαθύδοξον αἷσαν. 


ἔπ. τοὶ σὺν πολέμῳ κτησάμενοι 

60 χθόνα πολύδωρον, ὄλβον 
ἐγκατέθηκαν πέραν ἀ[γρίων Παιόνων 
αἰχματᾶν [τε Στρυμονίας ya]s 


1 Oxyrh. Pap. v. p. 29; Poem II. (For the citizens 
of Abdera), vv. 50 fi. 


III 


ζαθέας τροφοῦ" ἀλλὰ [Poa Boots] 
ἐπέπεσε μοῖρα" τλάντων δ᾽ 

65 ἔπειτα θεοὶ συνετέλεσσαν. 
ὁ δὲ καλόν τι πονήσαις 
εὐαγοριαισιν φλέγει" 
κείνοις δ᾽ ὑπέρτατον ἦλθε φέγγος 
ἄντα δυσμενέων Μελαμ- 

70 φύλλου προπάροιθεν΄--- 

ζήϊε παιάν, inte’ παιὰν 

δὲ μήποτε λείποι--- 

ἀλλά μιν ποταμῷ σχεδὸν μολόντα φύρσει 

βαιοῖς σὺν ἔντεσιν 

5 ποτὶ πολὺν στρατόν" ἐν 3 δὲ μηνὸς 


στρ. 


πρῶτον τύχεν Guap* 

ἄγγελλε δὲ φοινικόπεζα λόγον παρθένος 
εὐμενὴς Ἑ κάτα 

τὸν ἐθέλοντα γενέσθαι. 

The text here, as generally wherever 
the MS. is legible, seems to be good and 
indeed almost faultless. Except in the 
places indicated, the supplements of the 
editors are minute and obvious, and I have 
adopted their readings, all but one. In the 
fifth verse of the epode (63) they give aAAa 
[δ᾽ ἄγοισά τοι], which is possible, but in 
the word to. perhaps not very satisfactory. 
However, the doubt is insignificant: what- 
ever we should read, the sense of this 
clause is plain. What is not so plain is the 
connexion of the whole, and that we are 
now to consider. 

The singers are praising their progenitors 
or predecessors, the founders of the colony, 
whose flourishing state they themselves 
enjoy. The topic, as possibly invidious 
and provoking to the Powers, is approached 
with the habitual wariness of the Greek. 
Even prudence (they say) may, and should, 
be liberal in praise of those whom death 
has removed from jealousy.* And in pur- 
suance of the same precaution, as well as 
from a sense of justice, those especially are 
chosen for praise, whose contribution to the 
work was not a triumph, but a sacrifice, the 
loss of their lives in a temporary disaster, 
bravely sustained and eventually, but by 
others, redeemed. Those, who in some 
sense failed, deserve praise not less, and 


2For ἐόν, ὅν : see Editors’ note. 


ὃ βαθύδοξον αἷσαν (58) is equivalent to βαθεῖαν αἷσαν 
δόξης. --- The descendant should himself carry to 
[the ancestors] the praise of a nobly spent life,’ 
Edd. Papyri, citing Mem. vi. 46 ἐπεί σφιν k.7.X. ; 
but this seems less simple and appropriate. 
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need it more, because, as the poet finely 
says, the successful man has the blaze of 
his success. Such a disaster had arrested, 
as we here learn, the establishment or 
development of Abdera. ‘Before Melam- 
phyllon’—name of sad sound yet beautiful, 
which Pindar uses with characteristic, skill 
—there came upon the victims of the day 
no blaze indeed of triumph, but the light, 
both /ast and highest, of a patriot’s death, 
ὑπέρτατον φέγγος, summa lux, as it is called 
with tender ambiguity. 

So far all is clear. But in the sequel 
the connexion is less obvious, and the 
editors do not seem to have found it. The 
Sentence— 

ἀλλά μιν ποταμῷ σχεδὸν μολόντα φύρσει 

βαιοῖς σὺν ἔντεσιν 

ποτὶ πολὺν στρατόν--- 
they translate thus: ‘But they shall put 
him to confusion when he has come near 
the river, matched with a small army against 
a great host’; and upon this version, which 
plainly cannot be a continuation of the 
preceding story, they remark: ‘The future 
indicative in ¢vpoe seems unintelligible, 
except on the view that these three lines 
give the substance of an ancient oracle.’ 
The fulfilment of this oracle, we are to 
understand, is indicated in the next words, 
ἕν δὲ μηνὸς πρῶτον τύχεν ὦμαρ, translated 
by, ‘It fell out on the first day of the 
month.’ 1 

But is this explanation acceptable? Is 
it possible that the passage, if so meant, 
could ever have been understood? It is 
not suggested that the supposed quotation 
verbally follows the alleged oracle, which, 
as the editors say upon the suggestion of 
Prof. Blass, would naturally run in hexa- 
meters. Nothing in the context, or in the 
sentence itself, indicates that the story is 
dropped, and that we are suddenly carried 
to a new subject and a new speaker. The 

1Rather, ‘It was the first of the month (when 
this befell).? The difference, though small, is not 
quite immaterial. See hereafter.—The schol. to v. 77, 
προέλεγεν tiv] wédAdLoveay μάχην] τοῖς ἡμετέροις, as 
given by the editors, points to a prophecy of the 
battle ; but the essential words are a supplement, and 
rightly marked as doubtful. In any case the note 


could not be conclusive; the scholia are often 
plainly wrong. 


former subject, that of the fight at Melam- 
phyllon, is by no means plainly finished ; 
on the contrary we expect, after the paren- 
thetic appeal to ‘the Healer’, that the 
theme will be resumed and carried on to 
a happy or consolatory termination. In 
these circumstances, how could the quota- 
tion be apprehended as such? Nor is it 
explained how the interpretation leads to 
the sequel and to the mention of Hecate 
and her ‘message’. Was this message the 
oracle? It seems hard to suppose so, or 
to make out, on these lines, any continuity 
of thought. We demur, therefore, to the 
hypothesis of a quotation as neither war- 
ranted nor useful. 

All must be the words of Pindar and 
part of the story, and must relate to the 
same subject as the preceding, the fight at 
Melamphyllon, and, in particular, those who 
fell there. Nor does the future (φύρσει) 
make any difficulty. The future is of that 
kind which may be called ‘historical’, and 
is equally admissible in English, when a 
narrator desires that the hearer should 
approach a certain event with something 
of the feeling which it aroused in the 
actors at the time, and should view the 
event as a surprise. ‘When the host 
comes to the river, certain things z7// 
occur’ means (in a story) that they did 
occur, but that we are to approach them 
in imagination along with the host.” Nor 
need we make any mystery about the un- 
expressed subject of the verb φύρσει. It 
is ποταμός, supplied from ποταμῷ. No 
other can be supplied, and this presents 
itself naturally.2 An’ ordinary writer, a 
prose-writer or a poet less bold than 
Pindar, would no doubt have made the 
‘host’ the subject of the sentence, writing 
it somewhat thus:—«dAAa παρὰ ποταμῷ 
σχεδὸν μολὼν μίξεται στρατὸς βαιὸς πολλῷ 

2In English, under such circumstances, we gener- 
ally use the ‘past future’, and say that the things 
‘were to’ happen; Greek, which habitually nar- 


rates in the present tense (historical), naturally uses 
(as we also can do) the simple future. 


3It is conceivable that Pindar wy7o¢e ποταμὸς (not 
ποταμῷ) leaving the dative to be supplied, a more 
common arrangement, but this supposition is not at 
all necessary. The arrangement actually given is 
both correct and clear. 
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στρατῷ (or πρὸς πολὺν στρατόν), ‘near by 
the river, the small host, when it arrives, 
will meet with a great one.’ This common 
form Pindar characteristically varies and 
embroiders. First he personifies the river, 
ποταμὸς μίξει στρατὸν πρὸς στρατόν, ‘the 
river will bring one host to the other’— 
thereby lifting the style, and at the same 
time indicating that the juncture or meet- 
ing will occur ‘close to’ the river indeed, 
but after the coming host shall have passed 
it. Next, for the familiar μίγνυσθαι (μιγ- 
νύναι), so freely used for meet, encounter, 
even in prose, that it had lost colour and 
force as a figure, he substitutes the synony- 
mous, but not familiar, φύρειν : the river 
will zzéerfuse (instead of ‘join’) one host 
with the other. Such freshening and 
strengthening of a metaphor is among the 
chief and most frequent marks of his 
manner. Lastly, to avoid the common- 
place antithesis στρατὸν βαιὸν πρὸς πολὺν 
στρατόν, he develops στρατὸν βαιόν into 
στρατὸν μολόντα βαιοῖς σὺν ἔντεσι, and for 
στρατόν puts an anticipatory pronoun, pur, 
which is afterwards interpreted by relation 
to the antithetic πρὸς πολὺν στρατόν. This 
last point, the use of the pronoun, is the 
only point in which the structure of the 
sentence presents obscurity; and even this 
is smoothed in Greek by a peculiarity of 
the language, which in English cannot be 
reproduced,—the ambiguous number of μιν, 
representing both singular and plural. As 
placed here, it must naturally be taken first 
as plural (them), referring to the plural 
(κείνοις v. 68) of the preceding sentence. 
Thus, when heard, it explains itself, and 
in the sense intended. The effect could 
be represented in prose by ἀλλ’ αὐτούς, 
βαιὸν στρατὸν μολόντα, μίξει 6 ποταμὸς πρὸς 
But the fact that the actual 
pronoun, μὲν, can also in form be singular, 
makes easy to the ear the transition to 
μολόντα, the case of which is determined 
by στρατὸν, afterwards supplied. English, 
being incapable of this phonetic accommo- 
dation, cannot with convenience reproduce 
the sentence verbally. The sense we may 
represent thus: ‘But close by the river, 
when they arrive, this host so few in arms 
will, at the passing, meet a numerous host.’ 


4 , 
πολὺν στρατόν. 
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They means, as shown by the context, the 
dead of Melamphyllon; the description of 
them as ‘few in arms’ suggests that in 
that disaster the small force of the nascent 
Abdera was wholly or nearly destroyed. 
Them therefore, the dead, we follow, as 
directed by the future tense, to see what 
further befell them after their death. 

Where then, we are next to ask, did this 
‘meeting’ take place, and whom did the 
warriors meet? The story answers both 
questions. It was ‘by the River’,—by ¢he 
River, which in such a connexion needs 
neither name nor description, and indeed 
has no universally accepted name, though it 
is known without name in the religious 
poetry of all times and peoples, not least in 
our own : 

Part ot the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 

It is the River of Death,! the boundary 
between the seen world and the unseen, and 
the passage into that other. By this water 
the fallen warriors were carried to their 
meeting, on the further shore, with a multi- 
tude far exceeding their little number. And 
this multitude were, not, as we might for a 
moment suppose, their ancestors and pre- 
decessors, but, as we are immediately told, 
their successors and descendants, those who 
‘were fain to be born’. The conception 
assumes and depends upon the doctrine 
which is used, with the same consolatory 
purpose, in the Szxth Aeneid. In the other 
world, the world of the dead, dwell and may 
be seen not only the souls that have lived, 
but also those which are to be born and 
live hereafter. Indeed the distinction of 
the two classes is rather one of stage and 
condition than of personal identity, if as 
Virgil declares and Pindar may here imply,” 
the same soul passes through successive 
births. At all events, there they are and 


1 Anonymous, as here, and with great advantage 
to the effect, in Homer, //. 23. 74: the ghost of 
Patroclus says τῆλέ με εἴργουσι ψυχαί εἴδωλα καμόντων | 
οὐδέ μέ πω μισγεσθαι ὑπὲρ ποταμοῖο EGow—a passage 
which, by μίσγεσθαι, may have suggested Pindar’s 
φύρσει. 

2 There is perhaps a suggestion of this in the phrase 
τὸν ἐθέλοντα γενέσθαι, which may refer to the pre- 
paration by which, according to Virgil, the soul is 
led to desire the renewal of life. 
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may be seen, the souls that are destined and 
desire to be born. And as Anchises saw 
and showed to Aeneas with delight the 
many and mighty forms of the future 
Romans, so did the warriors, who had given 
their lives for Abdera, see with joy and 
consolation the ‘many’ that were to be,— 
the host of future Abderites, among them 
doubtless the singers of Pindar’s paean, for 
whose happy lives their sacrifice had prepared 
the way. 5 

Nor had they to wait for this consolation 
until, like Aeneas, they had reached some 
secret Elysium, some inner place inthe spectral 
territory, where the future souls habitually 
dwelt. ‘Close by the River’ it was, and ‘at 
their arrival,’ that the great host met them, 
—a special favour this from Hecate, Queen 
of that Realm. For it happened that the 
new-comers had a special claim to the favour 
of Hecate, the diva triformis, Lady of Birth 
and of Death and Lady of the Moon, 
Proserpina, Luna, Diana. The day of 
Melamphyllon chanced to be ‘the first of the 
month’, the day sacred to Hecate in her 
lunar aspect. Therefore the Queen, in 
honour of the day, graciously sent? the 
future souls to meet them, as her messengers, 
and to show ‘the number that were fain to 
be born’, the great and prosperous population 
by which their own small number was to be 
happily replaced. 

Here again, in the words ἄγγελλε λόγον 
τὸν ἐθέλοντα γενέσθαι, we have a charac- 
teristic specimen of Pindar’s pregnant phrase. 
In Adyos there is the same ambiguity as in 
the English /a/e. It means both xwmber 
and story, as λέγω is either cownt or relate. 
Here, by reference to πολὺν many, numerous, 
it means primarily zaméer, and is a poetical 
synonym for ἀριθμός. But the connexion 
with ἄγγελλε also imports the more common 
meaning, σον. The future souls were not 
only to show their number, but also to tell 
their destinies, as the destinies of Rome and 
of the Roman souls are told by Anchises to 
Aeneas. And to suit the latter sense, λόγον 
τὸν ἐθέλοντα γενέσθαι is written boldly for 


1 Note the imperfect tense of ἄγγελλε, marking that 
the message is coincident with the coming of the 
‘great host’, and is another aspect of it,—‘ Hecate 
was thereby sending a message.’ 


λόγον (ἀριθμόν) τὸν τῶν ἐθελόντων γενέσθαι, 
‘the number of those that would be born’. 
The word ἐθέλοντα, fain, wishing, applies 
literally to the multitude, the souls, who 
were eager for the life they were to enjoy, 
but to the ‘story’ applies in figure only, as a 
poetical equivalent for μέλλοντα. 

The allusion to the date of Melamphyllon, 
‘the first of the month,’ might suggest that 
the ode was intended for performance on 
the anniversary of the battle. But the 
inference would be doubtful. More pro- 
bably that day was black in the calendar of 
Abdera, and celebrated, if at all, by offices 
of mourning. But in a paean, this and all 
topics are to be turned to the purpose of 
joy, comfort, and gratitude, as Pindar very 
happily does. The fallen heroes, decause of 
the day, received instant assurance of the 
prospect since realized, by which their 
heroism was repaid. And to signify this 
transition, the cheering refrain, ‘Oh Healer, 
oh the Healer! Never may He cease from 
us!’ is introduced between the sorrow and 
the consolation. 

To Hecate is given the epithet φοινικόπεζα, 
which the editors render by ‘rosy-footed’. 
They remark that it 


is applied to Demeter in O/. vi. 94, where the 
epithet has been supposed . . . to refer to the red 
colours of harvest; but no such allusion can be 
claimed in the case of Hecate, and no doubt in both 
passages the adjective is used, like ῥοδόπηχυς, of 
personal charms only. 


That ‘harvest’ is irrelevant we must 
agree, and indeed it is scarcely admissible in 
the place cited, where ‘red-footed Demeter’ 
is associated with Hecate ‘her daughter 
of the white steeds’. But neither there nor 
here is it apparent why the ‘ personal charms’ 
of the goddesses should be noticed, nor is 
φοινικο- (ved, crimson) quite the same thing 
as podo- (vosy), nor is it certain that the 
foot itself has the colour; it may be a 
sandal or foot-gear of some kind, with 
which both the Mother and the Maid, 
in. certain aspects, were represented or 
invested. As to the meaning of the 
symbol, nothing precise seems provable 
either from OZ. vi. 94 or from the paean ; 
but a happy significance would suit that 
place, and in the paean seems to be required. 
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This passage, on the meeting of the 
spectral hosts, is, I think, the most interest- 
ing, from a poetical point of view, in the new 
Pindar. It is one of the longest fragments 
intact, and appears to include everything 
necessary to comprehension. Earlier in the 
same poem (p. 27, ii. 24), we have a piece 
which exhibits the poet in a vein perhaps 
without example in the Zfzmicza. The City 
of Abdera speaks for itself, and with the 
joyful gaiety befitting a ‘youthful’ town. 
‘My home is the land of Thrace, rich in 
vines and in corn. May my increasing age 
hereafter not fail to stand secure! Young as 
I am, I have been a mother to her from 
whom my own mother came, when the fire 
of the foe had smitten her.’ 

vedtroNls elu’ ματρὸς 

δὲ ματέρ᾽ ἐμᾶς ἔτεκον ἔμπαν 

πολεμίῳ πυρὶ πλαγεῖσαν. 
The allusion, explained by a marginal note 
and sufficiently obvious, is to the burning 
of Athens by the Persians: from Athens 
came the colonizers of Teos, and from Teos 
was founded Abdera. The restoration of 
Athens is claimed by Abdera as her work, a 
boast which may have had some special ex- 
planation unknown to us, but does not seem 
to require it. Ina political sense, the eleva- 
tion of the new Athens, the Athens of the 
hegemony and the empire, was in fact the 
work of the Ionian cities, and of Abdera 
therefore as one of them. If the grandchild 
exaggerates her part, that is not surprising on 
a festal occasion. The form of expression, 
ματρὸς ματέρ᾽ ἔτεκον, though quaint, is simple 
and passable as a_jest,'—not perhaps a 
particularly admirable jest, but we should 
hardly expect Pindar to be very dexterous in 
this line. It is amusing to see that at the 
call of the people, and inspired by the frank 
rejoicing of a popular holiday, he could 
condescend to such a caper. The same 
subject, the restoration of Athens, and the 
material rebuilding and refortification of the 
city, as a type of the political construction, 
seems to be pursued in the sequel (v. 43), 
where, combining the remains of the text 
with the indications of the marginal notes, 


1The editors would substitute ἔπιδον for ἔτεκον, but, 
upon consideration of the purpose, ἔτεκον seems to be 
necessary. 
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we should read apparently something like 
this: 

ἢ μὲν οὐκ ἀπάταις ἀλκᾷ δὲ τεῖχος ἀνδρῶν 

ὕψιστον ἵσταται" 

. μάρναμαι μὰν 

ἀντίστροφα δᾷοις. 
‘Truly not by deceit, but by valour of men, 
is a wall builded highest; . . . but I fight 
an enemy with weapons answering to his 
own. If this was the substance, we can 
hardly be wrong in supposing a reference 
to the famous craft and diplomacy of 
Themistocles, by which the refortification 
of Athens was secured against Spartan 
interference, and to the animated contro- 
versy, on the merits of fortifications as 
compared with braver defences, which, as we 
know already from Plato,? arose out of the 
occurrence. The Abderites, loyal to ‘the 
mother of our mother’, defend the use of 
guile where guile was so plainly intended, 
and the barrier of a rampart against those 
who could best be so met. At all events, 
the plain allusion to Athens, which precedes, 
is an interesting testimony to the enthusiasm 
of the confederates, while the great liberation 
was still fresh, for the capital and protectress 
of the Ionian race. 

Even more remarkable, as material for 
history in some of its most instructive aspects 
as well as in poetic quality, is, or must have 
been, the Paean written ‘for the Delphians’ 
and addressed ‘to Pytho’ (p. 41, Poem vi.). 
It is deplorably injured, and the gaps leave 
obscure, in connexion or meaning, much of 
what is solid. But the title, and the 
opening passage, afford a glimpse, in some 
ways rather surprising, of the conditions 
still subsisting, so late as the decade 470- 
460 B.C.,° between the sanctuary of Pytho, 
perhaps on the whole the most fascinating to 
our curiosity of all Greek foundations, and 
the township or people, which eventually 
so absorbed the ancient oracle, that Pythzan 
and Delphian are for us, and were for later 
Hellas, convertible and synonymous terms. 
Evidently this was by no means the case 
when ‘Delphians’, or Pindar speaking for 
‘Delphians’, could apply, ‘in the name of 

2 Laws, p. 778D. 


3Date fixed by reference to MNemean vii.; see 
below, and the editors’ Introduction, p. 20. 
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Olympian Zeus’, to be permitted to assist 
‘Pytho’ in the choric worship of Castalia, on 
the ground that the rites ‘lack men’, whom 
Pytho, it would seem, is not able effectively 
to supply. Such is the purport of the 
opening address, spoken, as we should 
rather suppose, by the Delphian _per- 


formers of the Paean in their public and 


representative capacity! They distinguish 
themselves from ‘Pytho’ completely, and 
speak of ‘hearing about’ the circumstances 
of the sacred foundation, precisely as they 
might if they resided elsewhere. Something 
of this kind, some distance and delicacy of 
relation between town and sanctuary, might 
be inferred from the cautious and scrupulous 
way in which their respective names are 
used, or rather avoided, by Aeschylus in 
the (almost contemporary) Choephori and 
prologue to the Zwmenides. But the new 
paean is plainer and more definite. Totally 
different, we may remark, is the Delphi of 
forty or fifty years later, as depicted by 
Euripides in the Azdromache and the Jon. 
Indeed, in the circumstances of the paean, 
the town of those plays can hardly be con- 
ceived to exist; it had probably been much 
developed by half a century of consultants, 
dedicators, and celebrants of the Pythian 
Games. 

Of this paean, For the Delphians, and of 
another? out of the six or seven now 
partially legible, the existence was already 
signalized by references in the Zfznzcia,—a 
remarkable illustration of Pindar’s copious- 
ness in personal allusion. In the Seventh 
Nemean, written for an Aeginetan, he relates 
the death of the Aeacid hero Neoptolemus, 


1The practice of Pindar in the Zfznzcia would 
admit, quite naturally, the supposition that it is the 
poet who speaks, identifying himself with his poem 
and requesting acceptance, nor would this much 
affect our point. But it does not yet appear, so far 
as I have observed, that in Paeans he used, or used 
so freely, this personal manner, less appropriate, if 
admissible, when his employers were not persons or 
families, but cities, public bodies, or their deputies 
appointed for an official performance. An article on 
this volume in the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift (Otto Schroeder) cites as examples ἔραταί μοι 
γλῶσσα (Paean vi. 58) and ἐκράνθην (Ix. 34), but in 
both it seems that the choreutes may be the speaker. 

2 Poem iv. For the Ceans, to Delos. See the 
editors’ Introduction. 
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killed at Delphi, and adopts the version 
of the story which was approved at 
Aegina. According to this, the quarrel, in 
which Neoptolemus lost his life, arose out 
of the exactions and insolence of the 
Delphians who served the temple. To 
obtain their alleged dues, they fell upon the 
sacrifice, which Neoptolemus was offering 
(one is reminded of Hophni and Phineas), 
and for resisting this outrage, he was 
assassinated. The Delphians, as might be 
supposed, had quite another story. Accord- 
ing to them, the provocation came from 
Neoptolemus himself, who insolently and 
impiously claimed to be paid by Apollo, out 
of the Delphian treasures, for the slaying of 
his father Achilles. The scholia to the 
Seventh Nemean inform us that the explicit 
adoption there of the Aeacid story—that the 
quarrel was ‘for meats’ (περὶ xpe@v)—has an 
apologetic purpose, inasmuch as Pindar had 
given offence by the way in which the 
incident was related in his paean for the 
Delphians. This offending narrative, that of 
the paean, described the quarrel, according 
to the scholia, as arising μυρίαν περὶ τιμάν. 
Boeckh, upon the suggestion of a scholium 
which speaks of νομιζόμεναι τιμαί (accustomed 
payments), changed the text of the quotation 
to μοιριᾶν περὶ τιμᾶν, where μοίριος, a dubious 
word, was supposed equivalent to νομιζόμενος, 
customary. We have now the original 
passage (p. 47, vi. 118), where the disputed 
phrase appears as . up .. v περὶ τιμᾶν, pointing 
prima facie, when compared with the pre- 
existing citation, to μυριᾶν περὶ τιμᾶν. Pro- 
fessor Housman, in this Revew,® following 
the lead of Boeckh but greatly improving it, 
proposes κυριᾶν περὶ τιμᾶν, which would un- 
doubtedly bear the sense sought, authorized 
payments, or payments demanded according 
to custom. 

The point is of little importance; but in 
view of the interest bestowed on this legend 
by the Azdromache of Euripides, which 
principally rests upon it, we may suggest a 
doubt, whether authorized Payments or 
customary payments, however expressed, is a 
phrase quite suitable to the paean. The 
mention of νομιζομεναι τιμαί in the scholium 
does not prove that a _ corresponding 


3 supray Ps Ile 
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epithet had in the text; and if it was in 
the text, how can we account for the 
offence, which the paean appears to have 
given at Aegina? With this epithet, the 
phrase seems to point clearly and exclusively 
to the Aeginetan version,—that the quarrel 
turned upon the exactions of the Delphian 
ministers.1 It does not apparently even 
admit the Delphian version, the alleged 
claim for blood-money brought by Neopto- 
lemus against Apollo, a claim assuredly not 
‘authorized’ or customary. Why then was 
Aegina displeased ? 

Is it after all quite certain that Pindar did 
not write, as we are told, μυρίαν περὶ τιμάν, 
Or μυριᾶν περὶ τιμᾶν, about an enormous 
payment? The phrase is vague and scarcely 
intelligible ; but in the circumstances this 
may rather confirm than impeach it. Writing 
for Delphians, Pindar, if he would touch 
on this delicate matter at all, could hardly 
fail to allow for the view of his employers. 
Yet his personal and professional connexions 
with Aegina would dictate caution on the 
other side. Is it not conceivable, that in 
this dilemma, he deliberately tried to cover 
both the alleged causes of quarrel,—the 
Delphian exactions and the claim of Neo- 
ptolemus, and wrote exormous payment in the 
hope that each party would be content to 
take it as they preferred? If his hope was 
disappointed, and he was forced to explain 
himself afterwards, at Aegina, in the 
Aeginetan sense, that is no unlikely result of 
such a prevarication. Indeed the phrase 
enormous payment points at least equally, and 
rather, to the claim of Neoptolemus against 
Apollo, and his intention, as alleged by 
the Delphians, to satisfy his demand by 
plundering the temple-treasure. It would 
be so interpreted by the Delphians, and 
the Aeginetans might well apprehend that it 
was so intended by the poet,? whom they 
blamed accordingly. We may observe that 
a marginal note to the papyrus (vi. 118) 
gives both the Aeginetan story and the 


1That the exactions were ‘authorized’, that is to 
say, authorized by Delphi, must have been assumed 
by the Aeginetans themselves, and their displeasure 
can hardly therefore have rested on the mere epithet. 


* The more easily because the slaying of Achilles is 
previously mentioned in the paean, vv. 81-86. 
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Delphian as alternative explanations of the 
text, which implies that. the text was am- 
biguous, and may possibly mean that the 
author of the note recognized this ambiguity 
as intentional.* 

But we are travelling beyond our purpose, 
and must not pursue the many questions of 
history and legend raised by the new ‘find’. 
We are concerned rather to exemplify the 
accessions to poetry as such; these, not- 
withstanding the ruin of the MS., are con- 
siderable, and a subject for much congratu- 
lation to the finders. 

Less attractive, and indeed to the mere 
reader hardly commendable at all, is the 
other chief novelty of the volume, a large 
piece from a historian, apparently of the 
fourth century B.c., who wrote a continu- 
ation of Thucydides. The recovered por- 
tion belongs to the middle of the decade 
400-390 B.C., the commencement of hostili- 
ties between Thebes and Sparta, Agesilaus 
in Asia, etc. The authorship is disputed. 
If Theopompus was the man, certainly, he 
was once, as the editors say, ‘a worse 
stylist than has generally been supposed.’ 
The sole merit of the new writer, in this 
respect, seems to be that he is easy and 
clear. Whether we should add, with the 
editors, that the fragment would make 
Theopompus ‘a greater historian’, depends 
upon the definition of such greatness. To 
me it seems rather that the new annalist, 
with his desultory summers and winters, and 
his persistent silence as to any reasons why 
the facts, which he details, should incite an 
intelligent interest by their bearing upon 
large and permanent issues, illustrates very 
instructively what the Thucydidean theory 
of history would have produced, if Thu- 
cydides had not been greater than his 
3Hro τῶν κρεῶν, ἃ διαρπαζόντων συνήθως τῶν 
a...wy(?) ἐδυσχέραινε καὶ ἐκώλυε, διὸ καὶ ἀνήρηται" 
ἢ τῶν χρημάτων, ἃ διαρπάζων εἰς ἐκδικίαν τοῦ πατρὸς 
ἀνηρέθη. Prof. Housman, whose reading and punc- 
tuation I follow, adopts ἄλλων, with the editors, for 
the imperfect word. If it was so written, one may 
suspect it to be an error for some contraction of 
ἀμφιπόλων, e.g. αμῴλων. As the full word occurs in 
the text (ἀωφιπόλοις), it could bear abbreviation. 
The meaning seems to be that the temple-ministers, in 


pursuance of a bad custom (συνήθως), tried to seize the 
sacrifice of Neoptolemus in satisfaction of alleged dues. 
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theory. A rival claimant for authorship is 
the misty figure of Cratippus, to whom the 
editors incline, though they find some diffi- 
culty in supposing that so authentic a writer 
could be so little celebrated, as Cratippus 
was. After conscientiously perusing the 
remains, I cannot feel that this objection 
is invincible. 
field for the investigation of sources. 

On the other hand, we would gladly read 
more, if more there were, of the’ ‘Un- 
canonical Gospel’: 

λέγει (ὁ Φαρισαῖος τῷ Σωτῆρι)" ΚΚαθαρεύω" 
ἐλουσάμην γὰρ ἐν τῇ λίμνῃ τοῦ Δαυείδ, καὶ 
κατελθὼν δι᾽ 


ἀνῆλθον, καὶ λευκὰ ἐνδύματα ἐνεδυσάμην καὶ 


ἘΠ ἘΞ: ΄ Cine. 
t ETEPAS κλίμακος ετερᾶας 


καθαρά, καὶ τότε ἦλθον καὶ προσέβλεψα 
τούτοις τοῖς ἁγίοις σκεύεσιν. 6 Σωτὴρ πρὸς 

> ἮΝ ‘ Ἁ 
Οὐαί, τυφλοὶ μὴ 
σὺ ἐλούσω τούτοις τοῖς χεομένοις 


ae > Ν > 
αὐτὸν ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν" 
Εν 
ὁρῶντες. 


Nevertheless here is a fine 
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ὕδασιν, ἐν ois κύνες καὶ χοῖροι βέβληνται 
νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας, καὶ νιψάμενος τὸ ἐκτὸς 
δέρμα ἐσμήξω, ὅπερ καὶ at πόρναι καὶ αἱ 
> , ‘4 Ν , Ας 
αὐλητρίδες μυρίζουσιν καὶ λούουσιν καὶ 
, \ ΄ τῇ > ΄ 
σμήχουσι καὶ καλλωπίζουσι πρὸς ἐπιθυμίαν 
a“ > J. NY Ν 5 a ΄ 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων: ἔνδοθεν δὲ ἐκεῖναι πεπλήρωνται 
σκορπίων καὶ πάσης κακίας. ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ οἱ 
μαθηταί pov, ots λέγεις μὴ βεβαπτίσθαι, 
, > a x > ’ 
βεβάμμεθα ἐν ὕδασι wns αἰωνίου κ.τ.λ. 
Here we are at least in contact with the 
warm mind of somebody, with beliefs and 
purposes. Nor need one be a specialist in 
the matter to perceive the deeply interesting 
comparisons which both style and substance 
by likeness and by unlikeness invite. 
But we must make an end, and quit an 
interesting volume with gratitude all the 
greater that it includes the hope of favours 


to come. 
A. W. VERRALL. 


THEOPOMPUS IN THE GREEK LITERARY CRITICS. 


(With special reference to the newly-discovered Greek historian: Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, Part V., pp. 110-242.) 


THE chief Greek critics who mention 
Theopompus are Longinus, in the De Swé- 
“imitate; Demetrius, in the De LElocutione ; 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in some 
of his literary essays. 

There are two references to Theopompus 
in the De Sublimitate. In c. 31 he is 
commended for his employment of a homely 
but effective metaphor: ‘In this way, too, 
that original phrase of Theopompus deserves 
praise. Owing to the correspondence between 
word and fact it seems to me to be highly 
expressive ; and yet Caecilius for some un- 
explained reason finds fault with 1. 
“Philip,” says Theopompus, “had a genius 
for stomaching things (ἀναγκοφαγῆσαι mpay- 
ματα). Now a homely expression of this 
kind is sometimes much more telling than 
elegant language, for it is understood at once 
since it is drawn from common life, and the 
fact that it is familiar makes it only the more 
convincing. So the words ‘‘stomaching 
things” are used most strikingly of a man 


who, for the sake of attaining his own ends, 
patiently and with cheerfulness endures things 
shameful and vile.” The author then goes 
on to quote the bold metaphors καταχορδεύων 
ἑαυτόν and ἕως ἅπας κατεκρεουργήθη found in 
Herodotus (vi. 75, vii. 181), and says in 
conclusion, ‘these phrases graze the very 
edge of vulgarity, but they are saved from 
vulgarity by their expressiveness.’ The other 
reference to Theopompus is in c. 43, where 
Herodotus and he are linked together again, 
but this time as offenders. Both of them are 
apt, we hear, to mar impressive passages by 
triviality of expression. In describing a 
storm and its incidents, Herodotus will use 
such ill-sounding or undignified phrases as 
Ccxdons τῆς θαλάσσης, 6 ἄνεμος ἐκοπίασεν, 
τέλος ἀχάριστον (Herod. vii. 188, 191, ὙΠ]. 
3). And similarly Theopompus in an 
elaborate word-picture (too long to be re- 
produced in detail) of the equipment of the 
Persian army which invaded Egypt, had 
spoilt the entire effect by the use of some 
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petty words. After quoting this passage, the 
critic remarks that Theopompus here 


‘runs off from the more elevated to the more 
lowly, whereas he should, on the contrary, have 
risen higher and higher. With his wonderful descrip- 
tion of the whole outfit he mixes bags and condiments 
and sacks, and conveys the impression of a con- 
fectioner’s shop! For just as if, in the case of those 
very adornments, between the golden vessels and the 
jewelled mixing-bowls and the silver-plate and the 
pavilions of pure gold and the goblets, a man had 
actually brought and set in the midst paltry bags and 
sacks, the proceeding would have been offensive to 
the eye, so do such words when introduced out of 
season constitute deformities and as it were blots on 
the diction. He might have described the scene in 
broad outline just as he says that hills blocked their 
way, and with regard to the preparations generally 
have spoken of ‘‘waggons and camels and the 
multitude of beasts of burden carrying everything 
that ministers to the luxury and enjoyment of the 
table,” or have used some such expression as ‘‘ piles 
of all manner of grain and things which conduce 
preeminently to good cookery and comfort of body,” 
or if he must necessarily put it in so uncompromising 
a way, he might have said that ‘‘all the dainties of 
cooks and caterers were there.”’ 


According to Cicero and Suidas, Isocrates 
said of his two pupils Theopompus and 
Ephorus that the former needed the curb, 
the latter the spur. The author of the De 
Sublimitate is familiar (11. 2) with this anti- 
thesis ; and though he does not himself use 
it in connexion with Theopompus and 
Ephorus, he doubtless knew that it had 
been so used. 

The references made to Theopompus in 
Demetrius, De L/ocutione, are all of a dis- 
paraging nature. Theopompus is evidently 
regarded by him as ἃ forcible-feeble or 
feeble-forcible (διὸ καὶ δεινούς τινάς φασιν, 
ὥσπερ καὶ Θεόπομπον, δεινὰ οὐ δεινῶς λέγοντας, 
De Elocutione, ὃ 5). It is hinted that it is 
his sensational topics that give him an 
appearance of vigour: ‘Theopompus, for 
instance, in a certain passage describes the 
flute-girls in the Peiraeus, the stews, and 
the sailors who pipe and sing and dance; 
and through employing all this strong 
language he seems to be forcible, although 
his style is really feeble (δ 240). In ὃ 247 
his forced antitheses are condemned, ‘We 
should avoid antitheses and exact parallelisms 
of words in the period, since in place of 
force they render the style laboured and 
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often flat. Theopompus, for example, when 
inveighing against the intimates of Philip, 
enfeebled his invective by the following 
antithesis : “‘men-slayers in nature, they were 
men-harlots in life.” The hearer, having his 
attention fixed on this elaboration, or rather 
affectation, forgets to be angry,’ or (as we 
are told in § 27, where the same passage is 
quoted) ‘indignation needs no art; in such 
invectives the words should be simple and, 
in a manner, impromptu.’ In ὃ 250 Demos- 
thenes is censured for the same fault as 
Theopompus, ‘Excessive antithesis, already 
condemned in the case of Theopompus, is 
out of place in Demosthenes also, as in the 
following passage, ‘‘ You were initiating, I was 
initiated; you taught, I attended classes ; 
you took minor parts in the theatre, I was a 
spectator; you broke down, 1 hissed (De Cor. 
§ 265).” The elaborate parallelism of clauses 
produces the impression of false artifice ; of 
trifling, rather than of honest indignation.’ 
In Greek critics other than Longinus, 
Demetrius and Dionysius, the only important 
references to Theopompus are, I think, to be 
found in Hermogenes and Theon. Her- 
mogenes (7. ἰδ. ii. 6) remarks that the Greeks 
did not regard the writings of Theopompus, 
Ephorus, Hellanicus and Philistus, as fur- 
nishing models of style in the same degree 
as those of Thucydides, Herodotus, Heca- 
taeus and Xenophon. Theon (προγυμν. iv. 
18) complains of the lengthy digressions in 
the Φιλιππικαὶ ἱστορίαι of Theopompus: δύο 
γάρ που, καὶ τρεῖς, καὶ πλείους ἱστορίας ὅλας 
κατὰ παρέκβασιν εὑρίσκομεν, ἐν αἷς οὐχ ὅπως 
Φιλίππου, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ Μακεδόνος τινὸς ὄνομά 
Earlier (i. 4) he points out how 
variously one and the same idea has been 
conveyed by Thucydides, Theopompus and 
Demosthenes. Thucydides: φθόνος yap τοῖς 
ζῶσι πρὸς τὸ ἀντίπαλον, τὸ δὲ μὴ ἐμποδὼν 
Theopom- 


> ‘ “ Ἀ ~ 
ἐπίσταμαι γαρ οτι τοὺς μεν ζῶντας 


ἐστιν. 


ἀνανταγωνίστῳ εὐνοίᾳ. τετίμηται. 
pus: 
πολλοὶ peta δυσμενείας ἐξετάζουσι, τοῖς δὲ 
τετελευτηκόσι διὰ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ἐτῶν ἐπανιᾶσι 
τοὺς φθόνους. Demosthenes: τίς γὰρ οὐκ οἷδε 
τῶν πάντων ὅτι τοῖς μὲν ζῶσιν ἅπασιν ὕπεστί 
τις ἢ πλείων ἢ ἐλάττων φθόνος, τοὺς τεθνεῶτας 
Theon 
seems to prefer Theopompus to Xenophon, 
and not (like Hermogenes) Xenophon to 


Ἁ Jar Ὁ“ > “A x9 8 “ - 
δὲ οὐδὲ τῶν ἐχθρὼν οὔδεις ETL μισεῖ ; 
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Theopompus: ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἱστορίας καὶ ὅλους 
λόγους ἀλλήλοις ἀντιπαραβάλλειν, σκοποῦντα 
τὸ ἄμεινον ἐξειργασμένον᾽ οἷον Δημοσθένους 
μὲν πρὸς τοὺς Ὑπερίδου, Θεοπόμπου δὲ τὰς 
Ἑλληνικὰς ἱστορίας πρὸς τὰς Ξενοφῶντος 


(ii. 9). 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus refers to Theo- 


pompus in the preface to his history, as well 
as in his critical writings. Speaking of his 
own guiding principles, he says: . .,. οὔτε 
διαβολὰς καθ᾽ ἑτέρων ἐγνωκὼς ποιεῖσθαι συγ- 
γραφέων, ὥσπερ ᾿Αναξίλαος καὶ Θεόπομπος ἐν 
τοῖς προοιμίοις τῶν ἱστοριῶν ἐποίησαν (Antigg. 
Rom. i. 1ὺ): a censure which is confirmed, 
so far as Theopompus is concerned, from 
other sources. In the De Compositione 
(c. 23) he gives a short list of writers who 
have excelled in the elegant style of com- 
position (word-arrangement) and includes in 
it ‘among tragic poets, Euripides alone; 
among historians, none exactly but Ephorus 
and Theopompus more than most; among 
orators, Isocrates.’ But it is in the last 
chapter of his letter to Gnaeus Pompeius 
Geminus that Dionysius expresses himself 
most fully with regard to Theopompus’ 
characteristics. The passage is so important 
that it deserves to be quoted at length: 


‘Theopompus of Chios was the most celebrated 
of all the disciples of Isocrates. He composed many 
panegyrics and many deliberative speeches, as well as 
the Chan Letters and some noteworthy treatises. 
As a student of history he deserves praise on several 
grounds. His historical subjects are both good, one 
of them embracing the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
War, the other the career of Philip. The arrange- 
ment of his matter is also good, being in both works 
lucid and easy to follow. “Especially admirable are 
the care and industry which mark his historical 
writing, for it is clear, even if he had said nothing 
to that effect, that he prepared himself most fully 
for his task, and incurred heavy expense in the 
collection of his material. Moreover, he was an eye- 
witness of many events, and came in contact with 
many leading men and generals of his day, whether 
popular leaders or more cultivated persons. All this 
he did in order to improve his history. For he did 
not (as some do) consider the recording of his re- 
searches as a pastime, but as the one thing needful 
in life. The trouble he took may be inferred from 
the comprehensiveness of his work. He has related 
the foundation of nations, described the establishment 
of cities, portrayed royal lives and peculiar habits, 
and incorporated in his work everything wonderful or 
strange found on any land or sea. Nor must it be 
supposed that this merely serves to entertain the 
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reader. Itisnotso. Such particulars are, it may in 
general be said, of the utmost utility. 

‘In fine, who will not admit that it is necessary for 
the votaries of philosophical rhetoric to study the 
various customs both of foreigners and of Greeks, 
to hear about various laws and forms of government, 
the lives of men and their actions, their ends and their 
fortunes? For such votaries he has provided material 
in all plenty, not divorced from the events narrated, 
but in close connexion with them. ΑἸ] these qualities 
of the historian are worthy of admiration. The same 
may be said of the philosophical reflections scattered 
throughout his history, for he has many fine observa- 
tions on justice, piety, and the rest of the virtues. 
There remains his crowning and characteristic quality, 
one which is found developed with equal care and 
effect in no other writer, whether of the older or the 
younger generation. And what is this quality? It 
is the gift of seeing and stating in each case not only 
what is obvious to the multitude, but of examining 
even the hidden motives of actions and actors, and the 
feelings of the soul (things not easily discerned by the 
crowd), and of laying bare all the mysteries of seeming 
virtue and undiscovered vice. Indeed, I can well 
believe that the fabled examination, before the judges 
in the other world, of souls in Hades when separated 
from the body is of the same searching kind as that 
which is conducted by means of the writings of 
Theopompus, In consequence he was thought mali- 
cious on the ground that, where criticism of eminent 
persons was necessary, he added unnecessary details ; 
while in truth he acted like surgeons who cut and 
cauterize the morbid parts of the system, carrying 
their operation far down and yet in no way assailing 
the healthy and normal organs. Such is an account 
of the way in which Theopompus deals with his 
subject-matter. ; 

‘In style he most resembles Isocrates. His diction 
is pure, familiar, and clear ; it is elevated, grand, and 
full of stateliness; it is, formed according to the 
middle harmony, having a pleasant and easy flow. 
It differs from that of Isocrates in pungency and 
energy in some passages, when our author gives free 
play to his emotions, and particularly when he taxes 
states or commanders with evil counsels and unjust 
actions. In such criticisms he abounds, and he falls 
not one whit behind the intensity of Demosthenes, as 
may be seen from many other writings and from his 
Chian Letters, in composing which he has obeyed his 
native instincts. If in the passages on which he has 
bestowed the greatest pains, he had paid less atten- 
tion to the blending of vowels, the measured cadence 
of periods, and the uniformity of constructions, he 
would have far surpassed himself on the side of 
literary expression. ! 

‘ He is also guilty of errors in the sphere of subject- 
matter, and particularly in regard to his digressions, 
some of which are neither necessary nor opportune, 
but childish in the extreme. An instance is the story 
of the Silenus who appeared in Macedonia, and that 
of the sea-fight between the serpent and the galley, 


1Cp. Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verb. c. 19 ad f. 
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and not a few other things of the kind (Dionysius 
Halic. Zp. ad Pompeium, c. 6).’ 

With this estimate of Theopompus the 
shorter sketch found in the epitomised De 
Imitatione (ii. 3) is in essential agreement. 
And what is more important, Dionysius’ 
general view as expressed in the Letter to 
Pompeius seems to accord well enough with 
the more scattered notices already quoted 
from other literary critics. He admits defects, 
and defects of the same kind as those on 
which the other critics dwell: for instance, 
digressions and forced antitheses, the latter 
being covered by the ὁμοείδεια τῶν σχηματισ- 
pov of Dionysius (ad Pomp. c. 6) and finding 
an illustration in Demetrius De ας. ὃ 247 
(as quoted above). But, on the whole, he 
sees in Theopompus an eloquent writer, well 
fitted to inspire the students of a cultured 
rhetoric. In fact, he is himself inspired to 
so much eloquence in the course of his 
encomium that he excites, as was remarked 
before the recent discovery was announced, 
real regret for the loss of so highly praised 
an author. For the judgment of these Greek 
critics is usually found to be right, if due 
account be taken of the point of view they 
happen to occupy at the moment. Longinus’ 
estimate of Bacchylides was confirmed when 
the new poems were published by Dr. 
Kenyon. And the sound literary dis- 
crimination of Dionysius has been generally 
acknowledged. The treatise De Composztione 
Verborum, for example, will be seen to be 
a most competent piece of work by all 
readers who remember (1) that its primary 
subject is the composition, or arrangement, 
of words, and not composition in some wider 
sense ; and (2) that it is intended chiefly for 
the use of students of rhetoric. To take a 
small and rather technical point first: does 
not Dionysius’ suggestion (De Comp. Verd. 
c. 4) for re-arranging a sentence from 
Herodotus after the manner of Thucydides 
show a real sense of style? In larger 
matters, too, he is equally sound. In this 
same treatise he speaks of the ‘ old-world and 
wayward beauty’ of Thucydides (dpyaixov τι 
καὶ av@ades κάλλος, c. 22); and Homer he 
describes as ‘the poet above all others 
many-voiced’ (πολυφωνότατος ἁπάντων τῶν 
ποιητῶν, c. 16). Here, also, he has preserved 
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for us Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite, Simonides’ 
Danae, and a dithyramb of Pindar, while 
from Homer he quotes just those lines 
which to all succeeding students, no less 
than to himself, have seemed best to show 
that a great poetical genius could also be a 
cunning literary craftsman. His enthusiasms 
are clearly sane enthusiasms. And where, 
as in his essays on the Attic Orators, he is 
on what is specially his own ground, his 
excellence as a critic is even more con- 
spicuous, being less obscured. by his rather 
disconcerting habit of applying rhetorical 
canons to historians and _ philosophers. 
Though the plain style is not his ideal style, 
he is just to Lysias, and praises his purity 
of expression, his gift of characterisation, 
his unfailing propriety, his vividness and 
inimitable charm. Like the author of the 
De Sublimitate, he is liberal in his tastes ; 
and unlike his contemporary Caecilius, he 
would not allow words such as ἀναγκοφαγῆσαι 
to spoil his enjoyment of Theopompus. He 
is fair also to Isocrates, though recognising 
his limitations,—his excessive regard for 
smoothness of style, his tameness, and his 
verbosity. What he admires particularly in 
him is his essential nobility of aim. ‘The 
strongest exhortations to virtue are to be 
found in the speeches of Isocrates. I main- 
tain that those who would learn the secret 
of patriotism, not in part only but in its 
fulness, should -have this orator at their 
fingers’ ends. . He proclaims (in one of 
his speeches) that it is not a large fleet of 
warships, nor Greeks governed by force, that 
make a country great, but righteous aims and 
the succour of the weak (Vionys. Hal. De 
Lsocr. CC. 45.7). 

It is similar qualities in Isocrates’ pupil 
Theopompus that call out the warm admira- 
tion of Dionysius. He sees that, like his 
master, Theopompus has weaknesses of his 
own. But he finds in him an excellent 
model for students of the higher rhetoric, 
whether he be regarded as a moralist or as 
an orator. Do the new discoveries make a 
similar impression on the modern reader ? 

That Theopompus was a severe critic of 
contemporary morals is attested not only 
by Dionysius but by Polybius (viii. 11, 12), 
Lucian (de conscr. hist. 59), Plutarch 
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(Demosth. 13), and others. Sometimes he 
has been thought altogether too severe, but 
it must not be forgotten that he lived in an 
age of national decline, when a true Greek 
might well feel plain-speaking to be a duty.’ 
In any case the fact remains that he was 
a stern moralist. This impression, however, 
would not naturally be conveyed by the new 
discoveries, considerable though they are 
in amount. The unknown author proves 
himself able to analyse political motive with 
care and insight, but he does not assume the 
role of a moralist. He rarely blames or 
praises ; he allows his facts to tell their own 
story. Dionysius, on the contrary, has mani- 
festly before him in Theopompus a preacher 
of righteousness who probed deep into human 
vice and forestalled on earth the searching 
judgments of another world. 

Nor can it be said that the new discoveries 
reveal the orator more clearly than the 
moralist. That Theopompus had much of 
the orator about him we know not only from 
Dionysius but from other authorities. Quin- 
tilian, for instance, says: ‘Theopompus his 
proximus ut in historia praedictis minor, ita 
oratori magis similis, ut qui, antequam est 
ad hoc opus sollicitatus, diu fuerit orator 
(Just. Or. x. 1, 74)’ And Cicero: ‘horum 
(Philisti et Thucydidis) concisis sententiis, 
interdum etiam non satis apertis cum brevi- 
tate tum nimio acumine, officit Theopompus 
elatione atque altitudine orationis suae (Brwz. 
17, 66). Some (not all) of the undisputed 
fragments, also, convey the impression not 
only of oratorical fire but of rhetorical artifice, 
e.g. τί yap τῶν αἰσχρῶν ἢ δεινῶν αὐτοῖς οὐ 
προσῆν ; ἢ τί τῶν καλῶν καὶ σπουδαίων οὐκ 
ἀπῆν 3 But the new discoveries (with their 
apparently deliberate avoidance of speeches 
where speeches might well have been intro- 
duced) do not seem to present us with an 
accomplished rhetorician, still less with an 
eloquent orator. They are not in the least 
likely to have made upon Dionysius the very 
definite impression which we know Theo- 
pompus to have made upon him. 

1Cp. the fragments in Demetr. De £/oc. 240, Athen. 
vi. 254, Pollux, iii. 58. 

2Cp. Gorgias, τί yap ἀπῆν τοῖς ἀνδράσι τούτοις, ὧν 
δεῖ ἀνδράσι προσεῖναι; τί δὲ καὶ προσῆν, ὧν οὐ δεῖ 
προσεῖναι ; 
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Failing thus to find, in the Oxyrhynchus 
volume, the kind of writing suggested by 
Dionysius’ eulogy, we may fall back upon 
the theory that Theopompus (notwithstanding 
the story about his need of the curb) com- 
posed somewhat tamely in his younger days, 
and in particular was able to suppress his 
individuality (and even his vanity) when 
completing another’s work. In modern times 
there are many well-known cases of marked 
variations in one and the same author’s 
style. There is a great difference between 
Carlyle when writing in the Lainburgh Review 
and Carlyle when composing his later works. 
And in classical antiquity such variations 
might be expected to be even wider, since 
style was then more deliberately acquired 
and cultivated. In the first book of Thucy- 
dides there is a passage (the story of Cylon, 
chapters 126-138) which is written with such 
alluring clearness that a scholiast exclaims 
‘here the lion smiled.’ Nevertheless, no one 
(so far as I am aware) has questioned the 
authenticity of the passage on the ground 
that it is not gnarled and crabbed like many 
portions of Thucydides, with regard to whose 
history Dionysius has remarked that ‘only a 
select few are capable of comprehending the 
whole of Thucydides, and not even they 
without occasional help in the way of gram- 
matical explanations (Dionys. Halic. De 
Thucyd. c. 51). 

Such considerations as these must cer- 
tainly be allowed all due weight. Still, the 
real difficulty remains. It is not a question 
of mere tricks of style or literary veneer. 
The Zersonality underlying Dionysius’ descrip- 
tion of Theopompus’ style seems quite dis- 
tinct from that which suggests itself to a 
reader of the Oxyrhynchus fragments: the 
two writers seem men of different characters. 
Grenfell and Hunt are fully alive to this 
aspect of the problem, and they have 
discussed the whole question with con- 
spicuous fairness and breadth. But a review 
of the evidence found in Dionysius and 
elsewhere may perhaps suggest the main- 
tenance of even greater reserve than they 
have shown when expounding the view that 
Theopompus may be the author of the new 
historical fragments. 

W. Ruys ROBERTS. 
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NOTES 


ON TYRTAEUS, ’EpBaryjpia, 2. 2. 


In the Classical Review of June 1900 I 
endeavoured to prove that κοῦρόι patépwv 
means not ‘sons worthy of your fathers,’ as it 
is commonly translated, but ‘genuine citizens.’ 
In support of my view I compared the phrase 
πατροῦχος παρθένος and also the Latin ῥα τε 
‘fathers’ children,’ ze. children begotten in 
lawful wedlock. 

Since writing the above I have come 
across two other parallels which, I venture to 
think, may be regarded as strengthening my 
contention. These are: 

(1) The use of the appellation Moplahs 
(=Ma-pilas, ze. ‘mothers’ sons’) in the 
Malabar coast of India—an appellation 
applied to the descendants of Arab fathers, 
who came from abroad as conquerors, and 
indigenous Hindu mothers. 

(2) The appellation 26x adeeye (‘son of his 
father’) by which Ziyad, an illegitimate son 
of Abu Sufyan, is known in Arabian history. 
The epithet owes its origin to the fact that 
in Mohammedan times in Arabia an illegiti- 
mate son could not be called by the name of 
his father, whereas before the advent of Islam 
a father had the power to give an illegitimate 
son his name (see Vafhat ul Yaman. Tr. by 
Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, p. 84, ἢ. 2). In 
all these cases, it will be observed, the expres- 
sion ‘fathers’’ or ‘mothers’ sons’ has a 
distinctly legal meaning—such as I believe 
to be that of the phrase κοῦροι πατέρων. 


G. F. ABBOTT. 


PLATO, SYMPOSIUM, 219¢. 


Tloujoavros δὲ δὴ ταῦτα ἐμοῦ οὗτος τοσοῦτον 
περιεγένετό τε καὶ κατεφρόνησεν καὶ κατεγέ: 
λασεν τῆς ἐμῆς ὥρας καὶ ὕβρισεν, καίπερ κεῖνό 
γε ῴμην τὶ εἶναι, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί, κτλ. 

The Bodleian codex reads, as above, καίπερ 
κεῖνό ye: T (codex Venetus) has καίπερ 
ἐκεῖνο γε, which is printed also in Jahn-Usener. 
Hug, on account of the two solecisms in the 
Bodleian text, would excise the clause καίπερ 

. . εἶναι : Schanz proposed καὶ ’keivo ye: 
Burnet prints καίτοι ’keivo ye. In a paper 


read before the Cambridge Philological 
Society on March 7, 1907 (see C.P.S. Proceed- 
ings, \xxvi.-lxxvili. p. 9), I proposed to read 
καὶ περὶ ‘keivo 6 ye, comparing for the con- 
struction ὑβρίζειν περί c. acc. Laws 885 B. 
This reading, as I can now claim, is sup- 
ported by the recently-published Oxyrhynchus 
fragment of the Syaposium which gives [καὶ] 
περι exevo ye wpnv κτλ. It is true that the 
editors (Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt) attach 
no importance to this lection, and write 
‘wept, which gives no sense, is doubtless a 
slip for -περ᾽ ; but in writing thus they have 
evidently failed to take account of the con- 
struction of the passage suggested by me. 
As I construe it, all that is wrong with the 
Papyrus lection is the omission of the relative 
after ἐκεῖνο. In favour of περί as against 
περ it may be argued that B is somewhat 
prone to small sins of omission, and the 
omission of the letters ve before « is a very 
easy mistake. R. G. Bury. 


NOTE ON PROPERTIUS. 


Prop. I. xx. 32, a dolor ibat Hylas ibat 
Hamadryasin. (Zxhydriasin, Postgate.) 

Alexander Aetolus (Meineke, Analecta 
Alexandrina, p. 220), preserved in Parthenius, 
xiv., has this line of one Antheus, who was 
drowned in a well, 

αὐτὸς δ᾽ és Νύμφας ῴχετ᾽ ἐφυδριάδας. 

Νύμφαι ἐφυδριάδες are twice mentioned in 
the Anthology, ix. 327 and 329, 

It would almost appear that Propertius 
had read the story of Antheus and Cleoboia 
in Alexander Aetolus, and this idea had 
also occurred to Professor Robinson Ellis. 
Perhaps Zphydriasin should be restored here 
to Propertius: ELx/ydrias seems to be used 
in a different sense. And Apoll. Rhod., 
telling the story of Hylas, i. 1207 sg., not 
only has νύμφη ἐφυδατίη (1229), but also 
carefully states that the wood-sprites were 
away : 

αἵγε μὲν ὑλήωροι ἀπόπροθεν ἐστιχόωντο. 
J. U. Powg tt. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus (xliii. 26 ὃ 3) 
in his account of Caesar’s reform of the 
Roman Calendar, remarks in conclusion that 
the Julian year is slightly too short, and that 
in 1061 years one additional day needs to be 
intercalated. This supports the view that 
the Egyptian year was based on observation 
of Sirius. Dionysius’ statement would make 
the heliacal rising change, in 1600 years, not 
by 1.1 days as Oppolzer—probably roughly— 
gives, but by 1.13100848, and the Sirius 
period would be, not as Oppolzer’s figures 
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show 1455.99 Egyptian years, but 1455.8834. 
In Classical Review for April, 1900, p. 147, 
I discussed the question of the Egyptian year, 
and this passage in Dionysius, which came 


’ before me a few weeks back, and which seems 


to supply the documentary evidence before 
wanting for Prof. Lockyer’s contention, makes 
me again urge that modern calculations of 
Sirius’ movements should take into account 
what may be presumed to have been ascer- 
tained by Egyptian observation. 

T. NICKLIN. 


REVIEWS 


LATIN 


Anthologia Latina sive Poests Latinae Supple- 
mentum: pars prior (Carmina in Codicibus 
Scripta). Fasciculus ii. Recensuit A. RIESE. 
Editio altera denuo recognita. Leipsic : 
Teubner, 1906. 8vo. Pp.vit+41o. M. 4. 


Tuis volume of Biicheler and Riese’s Latin 
Anthology was originally published as long 
ago as 1870, and had been out of print for 
some years. A new edition had therefore 
become a necessity, and its appearance will 
be welcome to all students of this department 
of later Latin. The first of the two volumes 
of the Anthologia consists mainly of the 
contents of one important MS. of the seventh 
century, the Codex Salmasianus, together 
with additions from three other MSS. of 
the ninth and tenth centuries: and it repre- 
sents, though imperfectly, a collection delibe- 
rately made, in Africa, probably towards the 
closing years of the Vandal kingdom. The 
sources of this second volume are more 
scattered and casual. Its contents are drawn 
from many MSS. from the ninth century (or 
earlier) onwards, and in some cases from 
early printed books of which, as regards 
these pieces, the MS. sources have dis- 
appeared. The MSS. drawn upon are 
scattered all over the libraries of Europe, 
and the task of collection and collation 
involves great labour and patience. The 
limit of inclusion as regards authorship was 
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fixed by the editor at the end of the sixth 
century so far as the date can in each case be 
probably determined. In this new edition a 
certain number of pieces previously included 
have been struck out as of Carolingian or 
later date. Some more, discovered- since 
1870, have been inserted. As the collec- 
tion now stands, it gives, with as much 
accuracy as is attainable, the residuum or 
sweepings left over when all the major verse 
authors of the later Empire and the earlier 
half of the Dark Ages have been accounted 
for. Fragments of verse quoted in the works 
of other authors are not given: accentual 
verse has been altogether omitted: and 
pieces which are preserved in inscriptions, 
being now in their proper place in the two 
volumes of Epigraphica which make up the 
other part of the Latin Anthology, are now 
struck out from this volume. The order of 
the contents, as before, follows the probable 
order of date of the MSS. from which they 
are taken. Fresh collations have been 
made of most of these MSS. by the editor 
and a number of other scholars who have 
lent their aid: and full account has been 
taken of the textual work done in Bahrens’ 
Poetae Latint Minores and elsewhere during 
the last generation. 

Thanks are certainly due to the veteran 
editor for what must have been tedious and 
often exasperating labour. The collection is 
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indispensable towards a knowledge of later 
Latin, and in a way towards the history of 
literature. But to turn over its pages gives a 
very depressing view of what men of letters 
did, and what poetry meant, in those long 
dismal ages.. Decadent Latin poetry did not 
keep the skill and grace of decadent Greek. 
Throughout may be traced the baleful 
influence of Ausonius, or rather, of those 
barren literary schools which Ausonius repre- 
sents. Here and there, but rarely, as in 
Ausonius himself, there is just a glimpse of 
the new poetry that was to come, a premoni- 
tion of the early Middle Ages. Perhaps the 
most noticeable feature in the collection is 
the continuous persistence of the Virgilian 
tradition, sometimes appearing in the oddest 
forms, as in the idyl by Pope Damasus 
beginning TZztyre, wa fido recubans sub 
tegmine Christi. In interesting contrast 
from its mere rarity is the Christian idyl 
de Mortibus boum written in Horatian 
asclepiads about the time of Claudian. 
The contents of the volume consist for the 
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most part of Virgilian centos or epitomes, of 
school exercises, and of mnemonic verses on 
grammar or rhetoric, weights and measures, 
the twelve months and the like. They 
include perhaps a dozen or so of pieces 
which can properly be ranked as literature, 
and even as poetry: some of the pseudo- 
Vergiliana, the De ave phoenice doubtfully 
attributed to Lactantius, the pretty verses, 
De laude horti and De rosis nascentibus, 
the Ammnis tbat inter herbas of Tiberianus 
(in which the mediaeval note is struck with 
certainty almost for the first time, unless the 
Pervigilium Veneris be ascribed rightly to an 
earlier date), and a few elegiac pieces like 
the epitaph on Vitalis, or the ZLecto com- 
positus which passes under the name of 
Petronius. In these pieces, and in a few 
others, there is a grace and fancy which are 
the more conspicuous from their arid sur- 
roundings. The stream of poetry ran very 
thin, but it never wholly disappeared, then or 
later. 


LATIN POETRY FROM HERCULANEUM. 


Poematis Latini fragmenta Herculanensia. 
Ed. IoanNES FERRARA. Papiae ap. offici- 
nam typogr. cooperativam. 1908. 


PROFESSOR FERRARA gives us in this mono- 
graph of 52 octavo pages a valuable and 
interesting summary of the history of the 
Latin hexameter poem on the events in 
Egypt which followed the battle of Actium, 
including the death of Cleopatra. As far 
back as 1752, fourteen years after the re- 
discovery of Herculaneum, Camillo Paderni, 
keeper of the royal library at Naples, was in 
possession of a fragment of 8 imperfect lines 
of Latin which, from the full point by which 
the words are separated from each other in 
the two specimen verses sent by Paderni to 
a friend in England and published in the 
Philosophical Transactions (x\viii. 1) : 


N . ALTERIVS . DVLC 
DEM . CVRIS.. CRVDE 


appear to have been parts of the same poem 


of which more complete remains were 
brought to light later. The first edition was 
published in 1809 in vol. ii. of the Her- 
culanensian volumes by Ciampitti. This 
formed the basis of the labours of a series 
of scholars, Morgenstern, Heyne, Fea, 
Kreyssig, Weichert, Orelli, Egger, Monta- 
nari, Merkel, Riese, and above all, Com- 
paretti. 

Meanwhile however a new and more 
exact examination of the papyrus fragments 
had been made by an English scholar, John 
Hayter, quite early in the century (before 
1810). These were deposited in the 
Bodleian and forgotten till 1863, when 
Professor Theodor Gomperz and Mr. H. 
O. Coxe succeeded, after a long and 
laborious search, in finding where they were 
hidden. I believe I was the first (June, 
1863) to make a copy of Hayter’s carefully 
executed pencil-transcripts of the Latin 
hexameter poem ; dissatisfied however with 
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my attempts at restoration I put aside my 
copy and notes; and it was not till 1879 
(in vol. i. of Bahrens’ Poetae Lat. Minores, 
p. 212 sgg.) that Hayter’s draft of the Latin 
poem was actually utilized, Mr. Coxe having 
sent to him a copy of the eight columns 
which Hayter had engraved. Béahrens’ 
edition was in 1885 supplemented by 
Professor Walter Scott’s Fragmenta Her- 
culanensia, which, though mainly busied with 
the Greek papyri, contains new and impor- 
tant details as to the Latin. Professor 
Ferrara has cited these on p. 12. The 
appearance of Professor Scott’s volume 
revived my own interest, and in 1887 I 
published (/ourn. Philology, pp. 82-86) a 
paper of emendations of the eight columns 
which Hayter had engraved and which are 
added as an appendix at the end of Scott’s 
volume. 

The author of the poem is, after the lapse 
of a century of discussion, unknown. It was 
at first thought to be by Varius, whom 
Horace speaks of as unrivalled in epic song 
(Sat. i. το. 44); Egger in a work published 
in 1843 thought Albinus, a poet from whom 
Priscian quotes three hexameters containing 
two instances of cz disyllable, might be the 
author; the latest and prevalent view 
supports the scription to  Rabizius. 
Egger’s hypothesis has never found much 
favour; a fanegyricus Augusti, such as 
Porphyrion ascribes to Varius, would doubt- 
less have addressed Octavianus far more 
personally than we find anywhere in the 
fragments of our poem; and the extant 
hexameters from Varius’ de morte have 
peculiarities of rhythm which are nowhere 
admitted in these. As to Rabizius, whom 
Ovid styles magni oris, and of whom we 
possess part of one hexameter quoted by 
Seneca, Hoc habeo quodcumque dedi, it may 
be said that the poem is not ¢znconsistent 
with either of these data, for there is 
a dignity, not to say grandiloquence, 
in all the eight completer fragments, 
which might not inaptly be spoken of as 
magnum os, and the rhythmical break in the 
middle of the 4th foot in the line quoted by 
Seneca recurs in the same eight columns, as 
well as in the more broken remains fac- 
similed by Professor Ferrara. What is more, 


the line Hoc habeo quodcumgue dedi is not 
only stated by Seneca to be by Rabizius, but 
to occur in a speech of Antonius, thus far 
agreeing with the subject of our poem, in 
which the last agonies of Antonius and 
Cleopatra were recorded. Rabizius, not- 
withstanding, is not thought by Ferrara to be 
the writer of the Herculanensian poem ; he 
finds it too mediocre to be assignable to one 
whom Ovid obviously admired, Velleius 


Paterculus ranked with Vergil, Sallust, Livy, - 


Tibullus, Ovid, that is, with the greatest poets 


_and historians of the Augustan age. On 


this point I must express my dissent from 
Ferrara; the language, to my judgment, is 
of the best and purest; the rhythm telling 
and effective ; the whole impressive, perhaps 
even comparable with the Parsalza, without 
any trace of its obscurity. 

Bahrens’ indefatigable industry no doubt 
did a great deal for the restoration of the 
eight larger fragments; it could not be other- 
wise, possessed as. he was, not only of 
Ciampitti’s Naples edition, but the copy 
made before 1810 by the Etonian Hayter. 
Final, however, Bahrens’ edition is not; for 
not only are many of the lacunae in these 
fragments recoverable by conjecture, but 
other fragments still remain in the Bodleian 
(as Professor W. Scott was the first to point 
out) on which criticism may still be usefully 
employed. It is one chief merit of Professor 
Ferrara’s monograph that he has called new 
attention to these, .and given facsimiles of 
them executed by an artist of the Clarendon 
Press, under the direction of its able con- 
troller, Mr. Horace Hart. What the exact 
value of these other fragments is, it is not 
easy to pronounce, owing to their disjointed 
form and the faintness in many cases of the 
pencilled copies made either by Hayter him- 
self or by his employees. So far as I have 
examined them, they rarely present anything 
like a tolerably complete line; yet such 
truncated remains as 


[VIR ]GINEOS . PARAT.. ILLA . CHOROS 
followed by 


MISCE[T]. [Q]VE. MARES . I[N]PVBERIS . [AEV1] 


suggest a motley scene, which we should be 
glad to recover more completely. 


Re πε “ὦν... 
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I have one new conjecture to offer on the 
poem. It is in fragment vi. 44 (Ferrara, 
Ρ. 48). It is to read 


[Hic] iacet [absumptus] ferro, 2715 ille ueneno est ; 


the 2 of putris I suppose to have been 
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erroneously facsimiled as 4, to which letter, 
in the capitals employed by the original 
copyist of our poem, it bears a close 
resemblance (TTP). 

RosINsoN ELLIs. 


MENANDER. 


Menandri Quatuor Fabularum fragmenta. 
J. van Leeuwen, J.F. Leyden: Sijthoff, 
1908. 8vo. Pp. 111. 55. 6d. ; 


Restorations of Menander. W. WHEADLAM. 
Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1908. Pp. 
ar Ἃς: 


THE new Menander is rapidly taking shape. 
In its first published form it contained much 
that was strange and not a few things that 
were impossible, many small gaps filled up 
not very well or not at all, many clear errors 
of the papyrus allowed to pass as correct. 
The discoverer and first editor, to whom we 
are so much indebted, had given (we may 
suppose) more time to the decipherment 
of the text than to its treatment when 
deciphered, and no doubt the former was a 
hard task enough. There are many indica- 
tions that even that part of the work is not 
completely done. The contributions made 
by various scholars are often of such a kind 
that we wonder whether the papyrus does 
not in reality present what they propose. 
No doubt corruption has frequently taken 
place, but suspicions of not quite exact 
reading will also occur to the mind, and 
there are very many letters marked by Mr. 
Lefebvre himself as doubtful. It is there- 
fore satisfactory to hear that the dim torn 
fragments are being subjected to further 
independent scrutiny, and one may hope 
that a good deal of fresh light will thus be 
thrown upon the text. Things that have been 
suggested may perhaps be found actually 
written there: things that have not been 
thought of may emerge to remove some 
of our doubts and difficulties. 

A large percentage of the corrections 
proposed so far have naturally been such as 
to occur to very many scholars at once. 


Often small, sometimes considerable though 
fairly obvious, they were sure to be made 
by a large number of readers as soon as 
the papyrus was published. In the text as 
recast in van Leeuwen’s edition these 
indubitable improvements are ἴῃ large 
measure introduced, and Menander may 
there be read in a form that is in many 
places certainly more correct and in others 
certainly more plausible than that of the 
editio princeps. In corrections of this easy 
kind priority of publication is not very 
important, but it is Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 
to whom the larger part of them are to be 
credited, as having appeared first with his 
name. I do not mean that his proposals 
are confined to these easy and obvious 
things, for often they go much beyond this 
and show, as we should expect, much 
knowledge and acuteness. The conjecture 
of other scholars too, so far as they had 
been published at the time, are embodied 
in the text or given in the notes. Crusius, 
van Herwerden, Grenfell and Hunt,  con- 
tribute in this way. The editor himself has 
made many suggestions, often of a valuable 
sort. I cannot, however, think that he does 
right when he prints boldly in the body of 
his text all sorts of restorations, his own or 
those of others, even in passages where the 
papyrus through mutilation fails us altogether 
and not a letter is preserved, so that any 
restoration must often be of a more than 
doubtful nature. When in a line a single 
word is wanting, it is often uncertain what 
that word was, since many satisfy the con- 
ditions and are possible; still more is this 
the case when several words have to be 
supplied, as the conjectural supplements 
already suggested in the present instance 
abundantly show. A reader may tax his 
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ingenuity. in these circumstances and may 
offer a very plausible restoration, but I 
hardly think it should be inserted in the 
text, for many others are or may be suggested 
of equal plausibility. They are indeed likely 
enough to be all wrong together, and in 
any case we are almost certainly precluded 
from knowing for certain whether any one 
of them is right. Speaking as one who has 
himself taken part in the game, I should 
say that, though such conjectures are 
reasonable and welcome, they ought always 
to be kept in the notes, not promoted to 
the text. There is also the further reason 
for this, that in many cases (I believe) the 
reception of them into the text checks to 
some extent further thought on the subject 
by suggesting a certainty that does not exist 
and tends to make scholars acquiesce too 
soon in things which are after all of 
no authority whatever. One improvement 
of great importance in van Leeuwen’s text 
made at the same time by himself and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, is the transference 
to the Περικειρομένη of a considerable frag- 
ment assigned by Lefebvre to the Σαμία. 
Of the correctness of this change there need 
be no doubt. I may just draw attention in 


passing to an oversight on p. 72, where 
van Leeuwen allows ἔπειτ᾽ ἄκοντι to stand 
at the beginning of an iambic line in spite 
of the long α in ἄκοντι, and to the reverse 
error in “Hpws 14 (33), where he is content 
with the καταρῶ given by the papyrus, as 
though the second a were long, instead of 
adding a po: as it is pretty clear that we 
ought to do. 

Dr. Walter Headlam has made many of 


the corrections above mentioned that were . 


fairly obvious to scholars, at any rate to 
those who were at all practised in the 
treatment of Greek texts, and has added 
to them many of a less easy kind. His 
fine scholarship appears, as usual, not only 
in the conjectures which he puts forward, 
but in the illustrations and general wealth 
of learning by which they are supported. 
In the Comic Fragments he is at home 
and able to quote very appositely. His 
temper is less adventurous than van 
Leeuwen’s, whose .proposals here as in 
Aristophanes may perhaps occasionally be 
described by a line in one of the new 
fragments themselves, οὐχ εὕρεσις τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀφαίρεσις. 
Η. RICHARDS. 


HOMERIC VOCABULARIES. 


Homeric Vocabularies: Greek and English 
Word-Lists for the Study of Homer. By 
WiL.1AM BisHop OwEn, Ph.D., and EpGar 
JOHNSON GOODSPEED, Ph.D. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1906. 
Pp. vili+62. 50 cents, net. 


To those who believe in the systematic 
study of vocabularies, the title of this little 
book has a hopeful sound. And doubtless 
the book itself may fulfil its purpose reason- 
ably well in the hands of many teachers. 
Yet it seems as if it might easily have been 
made much more useful. The object of 
such a list should be to enable the student 
to fix the meaning of as many important 
words as possible in his mind with the least 
possible labour. And this can hardly be 


accomplished with the present book. First 
of all its arrangement strikes one as faulty. 
The Greek words and the English are in 
separate halves of the book, nor do the 
Greek and their meanings even occupy cor- 
responding places on their respective pages. 
Much less laborious, certainly, for the learner 
would have been an arrangement of both on 
the same page in parallel columns. The 
words are further separated into three groups, 
verbs, nouns, and, thirdly, the other parts 
of speech together, and in each group its 
members are separated into a half-dozen 
lists according to the frequency of their 
occurrence in Homer. This plan has some 
advantages, but, on the other hand, the 
labour of memorizing is unquestionably much 
increased: related words and even different 
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forms of the same word are widely separated 
(e.g. τανύω, τείνω, τιταίνω are Nos. 151, 275, 
504 respectively) ; nor are words of similar 
form but different meaning placed in proper 
juxtaposition so that the student may be put 
on his guard and not confuse them. 

The choice of meanings, too, is not above 
reproach. They are, we may say, almost 
entirely chosen from the English translation 
of Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary, as but 
a brief glance will show, and although 
meanings of words may not be subject to 
copyright, it might have been well if the 
editors had acknowledged their indebtedness. 
Unfortunately, also, they are not always 
chosen wisely. For example, τελέθω is ‘Am 
become, assume,’ where ‘assume’ is worse 
than useless ; so with πειρητίζω, ‘Test, sound.’ 
For τρωπάω (a word which, so far as Ebeling’s 
Lexicon shows, does not occur the ten times 
the editors claim for it) we have ‘Change, 
vary,’—entirely unsuitable meanings except 
for a single passage. Again one, might 
reasonably expect to find identical meanings 
given for parallel forms of the same word. 
But quite the opposite is often the case. 
Thus λανθάνω is ‘Escape notice, forget,’ 
λήθω is only ‘Escape notice’; κεδάννυμι is 
‘Scatter,’ σκεδάννυμι and σκίδναμαι ‘Scatter, 
disperse,’ for no apparent reason. And in 
general why should so many useless synonyms 
be given? Why should ἔγχος be ‘Spear, 
lance’ or θύρη, ‘Door, gate’? It seems 
obvious that unless a word has more than 
one distinct signification, only a_ single 
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meaning should be set down. For if the 
meanings are to be committed absolutely to 
memory one is easier to learn than two; if 
not, the method of wide and rapid reading 
would seem preferable to fooling with a 
word-list. Among other meanings susceptible 
of improvement are those of μεγάθυμος, 
‘ Great-hearted,—a mere school-boy’s render- 
ing—and ἡβάω, ‘Am at my youthful prime,’ 
—enough to make even a school-boy laugh. 
All of which goes to show that the meanings 
must have been selected in a very haphazard 
fashion. 

Additional information would be desirable 
in some cases: thus the meaning of active 
and middle of such verbs as ἅπτω and 
λανθάνω ought to have been differentiated. 
To have the Attic forms given in words like 
πρήσσω and θηέομαι would be helpful, though 
it may not be necessary; so also the Attic 
meaning, where this varies widely from the 
Homeric, as in φοβέω, ἀρκέω, doxéw. And 
none of these additions would overload the 
book. 

I have noticed a few misprints: δύνω 
occurs twice (Nos. 46 and 201, and with 
varying meanings in the two places); No. 
407, κορέω, ‘Sweep’—a ἅπαξ Aeyopevov— 
should be κορέννυμι, ‘Satisfy’; at No. 474, 
for ‘Cover,’ read ‘Cower’; at No. 521, for 
‘place,’ read ‘plan’; noun No. 198 should 
be defined ‘olive-oil,’ not ‘olive, oil.’ 


Wn. W. BAKER. 


Haverford College. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


An Introduction to Comparative Philology for 
Classical Students. By J. M. Epmonps, 
M.A. Cambridge: University Press, 1906. 
Pp. vili+ 235. 45. net. 

CompaRATIVE Philology seems lately to 

have lost some of its interest, and it is now 

less commonly taught in schools than it was 

15 or 20 yearsago. The cause of this change 

is, no doubt, to be sought in the greater 

complexity of the science, where no great 
principles remain to be discovered, and 


workers are confined to the elaboration of 
details. 

The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles. 
How different it was in the early eighties, 
when the sonant nasal and the velar guttural 

swam into our ken! 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven ! 
The decline of the science in school teach- 
ing is much to be regretted, though it is not 
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surprising in the present congested state of 
our curriculum. If it is to be taught at all, 
a short text book is needed, which must not 
try to cover too much ground. Even Mr. 
Giles’ admirable Manual is too full for a 
school class book. Mr. Edmonds has now 
attempted to fill the gap with a short intro- 
duction, in which the main principles are 
explained within the compass of 200 pages. 

We may at once say that the book has two 
merits. In the art of selection Mr. Edmonds 
shows the tact of the practical teacher ; he 
rejects much that may seem to others essen- 
tial, and yet he retains enough detail to in- 
terest a school-boy, and quicken his memory 
without causing him to lose sight of the main 
principles. Secondly, the examples are lively 
and often original, especially those chosen 
from English. These two qualities should 
make the book a success in the hands of any 
schoolmaster who knows something more of 
his subject than Mr. Edmonds chooses to 
tell him. 

The book begins with a very clear account 
of the classification of sounds. ‘The account 
is quite full enough: indeed, it is possible 
in practice to carry the simplification of 
phonetics still further. The affinities of the 
Indo-European languages are then described, 
and a very good summary is given of the 
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historical development of Greek, Latin, and 
English. Here, in particular, much judg- 
ment is shown in selection. The chapter on 
change, phonetic and otherwise, is admirably 
illustrated by examples from English, and 
some prominence is given to the youngest 
branch of the science—Semantics, sufficient 
at least to set the intelligent boy thinking 
about the history of meanings. Vowel- 
gradation and Grimm’s Law are next ex- 
pounded, and capital examples are given - 
from English to illustrate Verner’s Law. 
Consonants in Greek and Latin are carefully 
treated, but to the vowels, perhaps wisely, 
only two pages are assigned, and the book 
concludes with a short sketch of the history 
of Comparative Philology. 

It will be seen that the author elects to stop 
short of Morphology and Comparative Syntax, 
which for Classical Students, for whom Mr. 
Edmonds caters, form the pzéce de résistance 
of the meal. The book, therefore, can only 
be regarded as an introduction in the strict 
sense of the term. We cannot, however, 
quarrel with the author for not doing what 
he has not professed to do. The book may 
be heartily recommended ; it is very free 
from mistakes or misprints, and is provided 
with full indexes. 

J. ave 


SHORT NOTICES 


De Ovidio Poeta Commentatio. Scripsit 
J. J. Hartman in Univ. Lugd. Bat. Prof. 
Ord. Lugduni Batavorum: E. J. Brill, 
ΤΟ Pp: 155. “Mee: 

Pror. HarrMAn writes Latin with agreeable 

fluency, and this gift combined with modesty 

and a naive habit, no doubt induced by the 
use of a dead language, of taking the reader 
into his confidence does not dispose us to 
deal with him harshly; but, with the best 
intentions, we really cannot regard his Essays 
as a valuable contribution to the study of 

Ovid. The first two chapters treat of mat- 

ters metrical, but e.g. the conclusion ‘ Poetae 


Latini legem de vitanda caesura (κατὰ τέταρτον 
tpoxaiov) non ignorarunt, sed nosse se eam 
dissimularunt’ is not likely to commend itself 
to scholars. There follows a contention that 
the last books of the Metamorphoses from 
xiii. 400 onwards exhibit less finish than the 
preceding ones. Unfortunately many of the 
instances quoted are entirely illusory. A single 
example will suffice (p. 23) (Met. xiii. 754) 
of Acis: 
Signarat teneras molli lanugine malas. 
‘Restat ergo ut ipse Acis suas malas 


lanugine signasse dicatur, quod tum demum 
sermonis Latini naturae convenienter dictum 
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erit, si rem quam maxime fingemus ridicu- 
lam: barbulam falsam agglutinasse malis suis 
puerum.’ 

The note displays an astonishing ignorance 
of a common idiom. The same topic—the 
haste shown in the composition of these last 
books—is further developed in Ch. V, and 
the volume also contains a discussion of 
Ovid’s method of composition, a lively essay 
on the cause of his exile with a defence 
of the Avs Amatoria and the remarkable 
suggestion that Livia and Tiberius were 
offended by two lines (JZe¢, i. 147-8) in the 
description of the iron age, and _ lastly 
numerous annotations on passages in the 
Metamorphoses. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that 
‘mota manus procerum’ (Jet, xiii. 382) 
does certainly not mean a moving of hands 
with a view to voting. 

H. L. HENDERSON. 


Euripides, The Heraclidae, "Edited by A. C. 
Pearson, M.A. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1907. 7. x43”. Pp.xl+166. 


Mr. Pearson is well qualified to edit this 
play. He has a good knowledge of Greek 
and especially of the language of tragedy. 
He has worked through all that has been 
written about the play from Barnes onwards ; 
he has weighed it all carefully and has formed 
his own conclusions. Hence, though he 
owes much to Elmsley, Pflugk, Wecklein, 
Murray, and especially Wilamowitz, both the 
commentary and the text have an indepen- 
dent value. The following changes in the 
text may be mentioned: 592 τῆς for Kat, 
610 ᾿μβεβάναι, 948-9 placed after g50-1. 
The notes show real insight into the language : 
the examples quoted as illustrations are un- 
usually well chosen. But the ordinary student, 
the sixth form boy for instance or under- 
graduate reading for honours, will find the 
commentary a little hard to read because 
the editor has tried to include so much, 
Hence many notes are unduly compressed : 
to get the sense, one has to read them several 
times, omitting the parentheses. The book 
would be more generally useful if the editor 
had touched on fewer points and commented 
on them more fully. One example must 
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suffice. ‘533. εὕρημα could not be com- 
bined with ηὕρηκ᾽ without an attribute, unless 
it had come to connote something more than 
the verb, and in spite of £7. 606 it is probable 
that Euripides would have shrunk from so 
employing it.’ The substance of this note is 
given also on 77 and ggo. In all three 
places the noun has an attribute, so that the 
notes do not make the passages any clearer. 
But if the note is given at all, it should be 
fuller; one wants an instance of a verb 
combined with a cognate noun which has 
‘come to connote something more than the 
verb,’ and one wants to know why in £7. 606 
the rule is broken. The editor often gives 
references to Goodwin and to Kuehner-Gerth, 
occasionally to Rutherford and to Gilder- 
sleeve. In an edition like this intended for 
‘students in the higher forms of schools, and 
at the universities’ the references to the large 
German work are not of much value. But it 
would add much to the usefulness of the 
commentary, if references to the other three 
works were given far more liberally. For 
example, Mr. Pearson’s note on 1. 40 gives 
excellent illustrations from tragedy of the 
nominativus pendens; a reference to Gild. 
S.C.G. 10 shows how wide-spread this use of 
the case was in other kinds of Greek. The 
editor should give fuller information about 
the books referred to: Gildersleeve’s Syntax of 
Classical Greek is not easily obtained without 
the name of the publisher; nor is Mueller’s 
Handbuch a sufficient title. 
W.'E. P. PANTIN. 


Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der classtschen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. Neue Bearbeitung . 
herausg. von G. Wissowa. ΧΙ Halb- 
band: Ephoros-Eutychos. Stuttgart : 
Metzler, 1907. 1536 columns. Mk. 15. 


Tuis half volume of the indispensable Pauly- 
Wissowa brings us nearly to the end of the 
letter E. Notto mention the many important 
articles which one naturally looks for and 
finds under proper names in this part of the 
alphabet, we note those on ‘Epigramm,’ 
‘Equites Romani,’ and ‘Equites singulares,’ 
and ‘Etymologika.’ The editor has appor- 
tioned the space with his usual good judgment, 
except, if we may say so, in the case of the 
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article on donkeys. Why ‘Esel,’ by Olck, 
should be spread over 50 columns, while 
‘Euripides’ is content with less than 40, and 
‘Epikuros’ with 23, it is hard to say; but 
the articles on agricultural economy, as we 
have pointed out before now, certainly tend 
to excessive length, even when we consider 
that such information is not easily accessible 
elsewhere. Another criticism which requires 
repetition concerns a number of articles on 
small cities such as Epiphaneia,’ Eriza, 
Etenna, Eucarpia, Eumeneia. The references 
to the numismatic literature under these and 
some other headings are quite inadequate 
and misleading. One would not, for instance, 
learn from this volume that the Cilician Epi- 
phaneia was called Trajanopolis, or Eumeneia 
called Fulvia, or that Eurymenai struck coins 
at all. Some articles on cities, signed by 
Biirchner, on the other hand, betray a proper 
sense that a reference to Head’s Astoria 
Numorum (now twenty years old) does not 
absolve a topographical writer from consult- 
ing later publications, even though they be 
in English. A few small points, which will 
perhaps receive attention in the next supple- 
ment, may be relegated to a footnote.! 
Goi) EMIEL. 


1 Epimeletes: this title is also found at Mastaura. 
On it, and on the verbal form ἐπιμεληθείς, see H. von 
Fritze in Momismai. p. 2f. Epiphanes: the religious 
significance of this regal title might have procured it 
more than the five words in which it is dismissed. 
King Epiphanes of Commagene (72 A.D.) is omitted. 
Epiphora: in the sense of an extraordinary contribu- 
tion (7 G. i. 37) this word requires explanation. So does 
Epinikia, in the sense of an agonistic festival (as on 
the coins of Tarsus and Anazarbus). Zfzsemon (shield- 
device) is quite inadequately dealt with. See especi- 
ally Chase’s article on the subject in Harvard Studies, 
xiii. Appz//us : son of Commius, king of the Kentish 
district, is omitted. L7chomenos : the epigraphic form 
of the city-name Orchomenos, was worth a cross refer- 
ence. Lrgetium: the numismatic question of Erge- 
tium-Sergentium (raised long ago by de Luynes) should 
have been touched upon, although the recent dis- 
cussions by de Foville (Rev. Mum. 1907), and Pais 
(in his ‘ Ancient Italy’) were not available. Prof. 
Pais’ book should also be consulted on Z7yx and 
Euthymos. Erion: the Thelpusian name for the 
horse Arion, requires an entry: so does the title 
Ethnarchos. The most serious omission we have 
noticed is in the case of Eue/thon, the well-known 
king of Salamis. Other less famous Cypriote rulers, 
known only from their coins, such as fipalos of 
Amathus (Ὁ), Zteandros of Paphos, and Euanthes of 
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Die Gétter des Martianus Capella und der 
Bronzeleber von Piacenza. Von Cari 
TuHuLin. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1906. 
8vo. Pp. iv+92. Two Illustrations in 
Text and one Plate. M. 2.80. 


Mr. THUutin begins by referring the list of 


gods in Martianus Capella (i. 41-61) to an 
Etruscan origin, herein following Deecke. 
For the sixteen regions over which the gods 
are distributed point clearly to the Etruscan 
theory of lightning. By comparing Mar- " 
tianus’ list with the inscriptions upon the 
bronze liver which was found at Piacenza in 
1877, it is possible to interpret the Etruscan 
inscriptions upon the bronze, and to identify 
the deities to whom they refer. Thus the 
two parts of the Etruscan doctrine, namely, 
the inspection of entrails and the augury by 
lightning, are brought together and associated 
with certain gods. Mr. Thulin makes some 
advance upon the results which have 
already been attained by Deecke (pp. 22 ff.). 
Although the name of Minerva is probably 
Italian, it is interesting to trace certain 
Etruscan traits in her cult at Rome and to 
understand a little better the trinity of the 
Capitoline temple (p. 40). 

Astrology is also brought in to explain the 
distribution of the deities in the schemes of 
Martianus and of the bronze. Here however 
the identifications and the comparisons are 
less convincing. But it seems more than 
probable from the evidence adduced that the 
Roman Calendar was largely influenced by 
Etruscan ideas and ‘that the Etruscans here, 
as in other cases, were the first intermediaries 
of the wisdom springing from the East’ 
(p. 78). Some current ideas about primitive 
Roman religion will undoubtedly require 
modification in the light of all this. 

Lastly Mr. Thulin, tracing the sources of 
Martianus Capella, refers the list of the gods 
through Pliny the Elder to Nigidius (p. 85). 

Mr. Thulin is not original in postulating a 
masculine Ceres (p. 47). He is anticipated 
by Preller’s Rémische Mythologie, i. 81. 
Again (p. 50) it seems dangerous to refer a 


Salamis, have also escaped. Finally, Zzuvea, a 
Thessalian city which issued some pretty coins ; the 
nymph £urymedusa of Selinus, and Eupator, king of 
Bosporos about 155-171 A.D., find no mention. 
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positive and complex religion to a primitive 
philosophy of nature, as the author does, 
when he conjectures ‘that according to the 
Etruscan belief the rose colour of the dawn, 
as forerunner of the light, was mother of the 
sun. However the author has made an 
interesting and valuable contribution to 
Etruscan studies. F. GRANGER. 


Kenyon and Bell's British Museum Papyri: Facsimiles. 
Vol. iii. London: H. Froude and Others, 1907. 
Folio. With 100 collotypes. £3 35. 


THE third volume of the Catalogue of Greek Papyri 
in the British Museum, of which a notice appeared in 
the Classical Quarterly for October, is accompanied, 
as were its predecessors, by a splendid series of 
facsimiles. These are issued separately in a portfolio, 
and consist of one hundred admirably executed collo- 
type reproductions, which leave but few decades 
unrepresented between the middle of the second 
century B.c. and the end of the sixth A.D., and 
include also a few specimens of seventh and early 
eighth century writing. The most serious lacuna is 
to be found in the fifth century, which is illustrated 
by a solitary example. For some obscure reason 
documents of that period have until recently been 
remarkably scarce; fortunately the discoveries at 
Oxyrhynchus will make good this deficiency. To the 
student of early Greek palaeography the new series of 
plates supplies material of the utmost value. The 
authorities of the British Museum have in this direc- 
tion set an excellent example, which in view of the 
growing importance of papyrological research might 
with advantage be more widely imitated. 


Ae Se ELUNT. 


A STATEMENT is made by WILLIAM AITON in his 
* Treatise on the origin, qualities, and cultivation of 
moss earth’ (Glasgow, 1805) that Archimedes in 
building his big ship had to send to Britain for 
one of his masts. 

Now in Athenaeus, vol. i. Bk. E, marginal page 
208 (Dindorf edition, 1827), we read that ‘ The first 
and second masts were (easily) procured, but the 
third mast was found with difficulty by a swineherd in 
the mountains of the Bruttii (Βρεττίας, ν.]. Bperravias, 
Bperavias), and an engineer of Tauromenium brought 
it down to the sea.’ 

No good text (Teubner’s last edition included) 
retains the reading Bperavias, and it is clear from the 
context that the mast was found on the mainland of 
South Italy, (where a tall species of pine called the 
Calabrian pine still grows, I am informed, in Calabria 
and the Bruttii country,) and was brought down to 
the sea-shore and thence carried across the Strait of 
Messina. It is highly improbable that, if trees of 
the requisite height grew so close to Syracuse on 


the mainland, Archimedes would have sent to Britain, 
supposing that there was any timber trade at that 
early date between Britain and Italy. Has this 
legend found its way into any other works bearing on 
the early trade of the British Isles with the Continent, 
and is there any other authority besides the various 
reading in Athenaeus for the statement made by 


Mr. Aiton ? 
H. T. FRANCIs. 


The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By G. 
DENNIS. London: J. M. Dent. 2 vols. n.d. 
(1907 ?). (Everyman’s Library.) Cloth, 4s. 


A REISSUE of this well-known work in so handy a 
form would be most acceptable were it not for the 
fact that it is reprinted from the first edition of 1848, 
and not from the thoroughly revised second edition, 
which appeared thirty years later, and which is still, 
no doubt, protected by the Copyright Acts.’ It thus 
does not embody the results of Mr. Dennis’ latest 
researches, and omits the descriptions, e.g., of several 
tombs at Corneto which were discovered in the inter- 
vening thirty years, and one or two chapters which 
were added to the second edition. Of this fact, 
however, no hint, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, is given, either by Professor W. M. Lindsay in 
the editor’s preface, which he contributes (at the end 
of which both the editions are cited), or elsewhere in 
the course of the work. Such a proceeding is hardly 
fair either to the author himself nor to the public, who 
may (as happened to the present writer) meet with 
unpleasant surprises when they attempt to use it asa 
guide on the spot. Professor Lindsay’s remark that 
‘since it was written a good deal has been added to 
our knowledge of the subject’ is true in a sense which 
he can hardly have intended. T. A. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


WE are glad to see that Miss Harrison’s Prodegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion (Cambridge University 
Press) has appeared in a second edition. A cheap 
edition of Munro’s translation of Lucretius has been 
published by Bell (5s.), and the Greek text of Prof. 
Mackail’s Selections from the Anthology has been 
printed separately in a pocket edition (Longmans, 
2s. cl., 3s. Ithr. net). Prof. Burrows’s Crefe has also 
gone into a second edition, or rather a reprint with a 
few pages added to bring in the latest results. Appa- 
rently scholars are not content with the Cnossian 
palace as labyrinth, for another labyrinth is here 
suggested in a large ¢holos or. ‘underground Bull 
temple’ (p. 245). The appendix contains some new 
evidence as to dating the remains, and a comparison 
of ancient Servian pottery with Cretan. 


1 The third edition of 1883 is, as far as I am aware, 
a reissue of that of 1878. 
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NEWS AND 


THE Classical Association of Ireland has 
begun its existence ; and Mr. S, H. Butcher’s 
Presidential Address is now before us, to- 
gether with Rules and List of Members. 
The address deals with the value of classical 
study as a ‘training in interpretation ;’ a 
thing likely to be useful in practical life, 
besides giving a discriminating power to the 
mind. There are over two hundred members: 
may there soon be two thousand ! 


Our readers may be interested to know 
of a journal called the Classical Weekly, 
published in New York. Each number con- 
tains eight pages. It is published by the 
Classical Association for the Middle States 
and Maryland : to outsiders, one dollar a year. 


COMMENTS 


We are glad to chronicle the establishment 
at Adelaide of a Classical Association for 
South Australia, under the auspices of Pro- 
fessor Darnley Naylor, a contributor to the 
Classical Review and Quarterly. The Asso- 
ciation has adopted the scheme of Latin 
pronunciation put out by the Classical Asso- 


ciation, and an agreement was reached on— 


the reform of Greek pronunciation also. We 
may hope that it will follow the example 
of South Africa and affederate to the British 
Society. 


WE regret to see from Bonn the announce- 
ment of Franz Biicheler’s death. In our next 
issue we hope to have an obituary notice of 
him. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


MONTHLY 


AFRICA. 


Tunis.—A fragment of a marble inscription was 
lately discovered which evidently belongs to another 
fragment found thirteen years ago at the same place. 
Between the two parts of the slab is a small gap, 
which M. Gauckler, who publishes the text, has 
attempted to fill, His reading is: 


Cerne salutiferas sp{lendent\: marmore Baitas, 
gui calidos aestuls tin|gere quaeris aguts, 

hic ubi Vulcano Ne[rine] certat amore, 
nec necat unda f (aces, nelc nocet ignis aguis ; 

gaude operi Gebam[undiac\o ; regalis origo 
deliciis sospes ; ultere cum) populo. 


The verses are compared with many similar pieces in 
the Anthology, especially the five short poems of 
Flavius Felix which celebrate the baths built by 
Thrasamund at Alianae, and the conjectural restor- 
ations are based on these. Thus the adjective 
Gebamundiacus is modelled on Thrasamundiacus of 
Felix, and is also supported by the fact that a Vandal 
prince Gibamund is mentioned by Procopius as having 
taken a prominent part in the battle of Ad Decimum. 
This person may actually have been the founder of 
the baths. The inscription is a fine example of sixth 
century epigraphy.? 


RECORD. 


£l-Haouria.—A mosaic pavement, which came to 
light last year in a Roman house, contains an interest- 
ing representation of the contest between Athena and 
Poseidon for the dominion of Attica. The god and 
goddess stand one on either side of a Victory, whose 
identity is marked by wings and a palm-branch. She 
is seated at a table and 15 in the act of drawing from 
an urn the votes which have been cast by the judges ; 
but who these were, the twelve gods, or the royal 
family, or the people of Attica, there is no means 
of deciding. Every record of this myth is valuable, 
in the possibility that it may throw light upon the 


interpretation of the figures from the West Pediment 


of the Parthenon. This version occurs in a marble 
relief which was found at Aphrodisias in Caria and 
is now at Smyrna (C. Robert in Athenische Mitthet- 
lungen, 1882), but the artist of the mosaic has changed 
many details of the prototype. Thus Athena’s olive 
tree, owl, snake and shield are omitted ; Poseidon’s 
trident has become a staff, and the rock, from which 
the spring was drawn, has vanished, though the foot 
which rested on the rock is still raised. Yet the 
general similarity of the two is so remarkable as to 
set it beyond doubt that there is a direct connection 
between them.? 


The British Museum. E. J, vensp 


1 Comptes Rendus de l’ Acad. des Inscr., Décembre, 1907. 


. 
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VERSIONS AND 


COMPOSITIONS 


DE ARTE TONSORIS, 
OR ADVICE TO A YOUNG SHAVER. 


Radendo mentum, Barbatule Mulle, caueto, 
ne tepida setas aggrediaris aqua. 
ferueat igne recens, fumosque allata uolucres 
proiciat ; dulci, corripe membra, linque toro 
protinus inuadas faciem: qui cautior haeret, 
perditur: in molli res peragenda cute est. 
ergo etiam indutus nocturna veste, lauacri 
* Sale, 133 Oxford Street. 


TO THE BABE NIVA. 


Niva, child of Innocence, 
Dust to dust ze go; 

Thou, when Winter wooed thee hence, 
Wentest snow to snow. 


TABB. 


immemor, incipias, neu graue differ opus. 
* Mercurii nota saponem quaere taberna: 

unge resistentes terque quaterque rubos. 
radat et obliquo demissa nouacula tractu, 

qui scaber hesternis sentibus horret, agrum. 
sisequitur sanguis, placandus sanguine forsan 

votivo ferri Mulciber auctor erat. 

E. D. S. 


Pulvere nos ortos, Niva, qua nil purius, 
infans, ; 
Deducto Lachesi stamine pulvis habet ; 
Tu, simul invitavit hiems glacialis, abisti 
Quam cito! cognatae nix socianda nivi. 
H. W. Moss. 


Ἡμεῖς μέν, κόνις αὐτοί, ἐλευσόμεθ᾽, ὦ βρέφος 
ἁγνόν, 
\ , a Ps a Lia, 6 ΄ 
πρὺς κόνιν οἰκείην, εὖτ᾽ ἂν ἕλῃ θάνατος" 
παῖ, σὺ δέ, χειμῶνος μεταπεμψαμένου κρυόεντος 
σὺ δέ, μεταπεμψαμένου κρ ; 
" γ ν᾽ ΠῚ Ὗ , , , 
οἴκαδ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἦλθες, πρὸς χίονάς τε χίων. 
R. C. SEATON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches: 4 inches=10 centimetres (roughly). 


They are unbound unless 


the binding ts specified. 
*,.” Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Apuleius. Apulei Opera quae supersunt. Vol. III. 
Apulei Platonici Madaurensis de philosophia libri, 
recensuit Paulus Thomas. (/7d/. Script. Gr. et 
Rom. Teub.) 72" x 43”. Pp. xviiit+ 200. Leipzig, 
Β, G. Teubner. 1908. Geh. M. 4; geb. M. 4.40. 

Aristophanes. Prolegomenaad Aristophanem. Scripsit 
J. van Leeuwen, J.F. 8vo. Pp. 445. Leyden, 
Sijthoff. 1908. τος. 

Baumgarten (Fritz), Poland (Franz) und Wagner 
(Richard) Die Hellenische Kultur dargestellt von 
F. B., F. P., und R. W. Zweite starkvermehrte 
Auflage. 10” x 6”. Pp. xii+ 530, mit 7 farbigen 
Tafeln, 2 Karten und iiber 400 Abb. im Text und 
auf 2 Doppeltafeln. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. 
Teubner. 1908. Geh. M. 10; geb. M. 12. 

British Museum. Excavations at Ephesus. The 
Archaic Artemisia, by David George Hogarth, with 
Chapters by Cecil Harcourt Smith, LL.D., Keeper, 
and Arthur Hamilton Smith, M.A., Assistant 


Keeper, of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities ; by B. V. Head, D.C.L., late Keeper 
of the Department of Coins and Medals; and by 
Arthur E. Henderson, R.B.A. Text, 112” x9". 
Pp. xiv + 344, 52 plates and [ΟῚ figures in the text. 
Atlas, 22”x 15”. 18 plates. London, Printed by 
Order of the Trustees. 1908. Cloth, 5os. 


Cagnat(R.) Les deux camps de la légion III® Auguste 
a Lambése d’apres les fouilles récentes. (Extrait 
des AMlémoires de l’ Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. Tome XXXVIII. 1 Partie.) 
111’ χ ο΄. Pp. 64 and 5 plates. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale ; Librairie C. Klincksieck. 1908. 

Carotti (Dr. 6.) A History of Art by Dr. 6. (Ὁ. 
Complete in four volumes, Volume I. Ancient 
Art, revised by Mrs. Arthur Strong, Litt.D., LL.D. 


62” x 43”. Pp. xxvilit+420; with 540 illustrations. 
London, Duckworth ἃ Co. 1908. Cloth, 55. 
net. 
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Chase (George H.) The Loeb Collection of Arretine 
Pottery: Catalogued, with introduction and de- 
scriptive notes, by G. H.C. 114”x 82". Pp. viii+ 
168 and 23 plates. New York, The Laurentian 
Press. 1908. Stiff paper-boards (?). 

Cicero. Scholia Ciceronis orationes Bobiensia, edidit 
Paulus Hildebrant. (767. Script. Gr. et Rom. 
Teub.) 73x 42". Pp. xlvilit+ 308 and 2 plates. 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1908 Geh. M. 8; 
geb. M. 8.40. 

Colasanti (Giovanni) Pinna. Ricerche di Topo- 
grafia e di Storia. (Bzblioteca di Geografia Storica, 
pubblicata sotto la direzione di Giulio Beloch. 
Volume II.) 10’x 62’. Pp. 126, con una pianta. 
Roma, Ermanno Loescher. 1907. Lire 5. 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum editum 
constlio et impensis Academiae Litterarum Caesareae 
Vindobonensts. 

Vol. L. Pseudo-Augustini quaestiones Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti CXXVII. Accedit appendix 
continens alterius editionis quaestiones selectas, 
recensuit Alexander Souter. 9}” 6". Pp. xxxiv+ 
580. Wien, F. Tempsky; Leipzig, G. Freytag. 
1908. K. 19.50. 

Vol. LI. Sancti Aureli Augustini opera (Sect. 
VII. Pars I). Scriptorum contra Donatistas Pars 
I: Psalmus contra partem donati, contra epistulam 
Parmeniani libri tres, de Baptismo libri septem, 
recensuit M. Petschenig. 9}”x6". Pp. xxiv+338. 
Wien, F. Tempsky; Leipzig, G. Freytag. 1908. 
ΔΈ το, 

Cultrera (Guiseppe) Saggi sull’Arte Ellenistica e 
Greco-Romana. I. La Corrente Asiana. 93” x 63”. 
Pp. xlviii+234. Roma, Ermanno Loescher ἃ Co. 
1907. Lire 6. 

Drerup (Engelbert) [Hpwéov] περι Πολιτειας. Ein 
politisches Pamphlet aus Athen 404 vor Chr. 
(Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, 
von Dr. E. Drerup, Dr. H. Grimme und Dr. J. P. 
Kirsch. Band II. Heft 1.) 93”x62"”. Pp. 124. 
Paderborn, Ferdinand Schoningh. 1908. M. 3.20. 

Eirene. The Official Organ of the Anglican and 
Eastern Orthodox Church Union. Published ence 
a quarter. Vol. I. No. 1. ΟΣ ΧΙ. Pp. 48. 
Leighton Buzzard, Faith Press. 1908. Is. 

(In English and Greek.) 


Erasmus. Altera Colloquia Latina. Adapted from 
Erasmus, with notes and vocabulary, by G. M. 
Edwards. (Pitt Press Series.) 62” x 44". Pp. xxiv+ 
136. Cambridge, University Press. 1908. Cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

Ford (H. G.) A School Latin Grammar. (Methuen’s 
Junior School Books.) 73" x 43". Pp. viiit248. 
London, Methuen & Co. 1908. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Ταρδικα (Γεωργιου K.) Κρισις τὴς ὑπο Σπ. Μωραΐτου 

{ Πλατωνικης Exdocews. ο΄ χ63΄. Pp. 72. Ev 
Αθηναις, Τυποις Il. Δ. Σακελλαρ tov. 1908. 

Gilbert (Otto) Die Meteorologischen Theorien des 
griechischen Altertums. Von der k6niglich Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften mit dem 
Zogarphospreise gekrént. 9}” x6}. Pp. vi+746, 


mit 12 Figuren im Text. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 
1907. Geh. M. 20; geb. M. 22.50. 

Grossi (Eliseo) Aquinum. Ricerche di Topografia 
edi Storia. (zblioteca di Geografia Storica, pub- 
blicata sotto la Direzione di Giulio Beloch. Vol. 
III.) 10” x63’. Pp. 210, con due tavole e sette 
incisioni. Roma, Ermanno Loescher & Co. 1907. 
Lire 8. 

Henderson (Bernard W.) Civil War and Rebellion 
in the Roman Empire A.D. 69-70.. A companion 
to the ‘Histories’ of Tacitus. 9}”x 52”. Pp. 
xiv+360. \\ith maps and illustrations. London, 
Macmillan & Co. 1908. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


Herodotus. The Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Books, | 


with introduction, text, apparatus, commentary, 
appendices, indices, maps by Reginald Walter 
Macan. 3 vols. 9of’x52”. Vol. I. Part 1. 
Introduction, Book VII (Text and Commentaries). 
Pp. c+ 356. Vol. I. Part 2. Books VIII and IX 
(Text and Commentaries). Pp. 357-832. Vol. II. 
Appendices, Indices, Maps. London, Macmillan & 
Co. 1908. Cloth, 3os. net. 


Krause (Dr. Ernst) Diogenes von Apollonia. Teil. 
I. (Betlage zu dem Jahresberichte des kiniglichen 
Gymnasiums zu Gnesen, Ostern 1908.) 10%" x 8’, 
Pp. 16. Posen, Merzbachsche Buchdruckerei. 1908. 

Lethaby (W. R.) Greek Buildings represented by 
fragments in the British Museum. II. The Tomb 
of Mausolus. 10’x 6%". Pp. 37-70. London, B. 
T. Batsford. 1908. 2s. net. 

Manilius (T. Breiter) Astronomica Herausgegeben 
von T.B. II. Kommentar. 93%” x64". Pp. xvii+ 
196. Two plans. Leipzig, Weicher. 1908. 
Mk. 4.20. 

Mosso (Angelo) The Palaces of Crete and their 
builders. 10”’x6}”. Pp. 348, with 2 plates and 
160 figs. London, T. Fisher Unwin. 1907. Cloth, 
17s. 6d. net. ; 

Mueller (Johannes) und Smend (Rudolf) Beitrage 
zur Erklarung und Kritik des Buches Tobit, von 
Johannes Mueller. Alter und MHerkunst des 
Achikar-Romans und sein Verhaltnis zu Aesop, 
von Rudolf Smend. (Bethefte 2u Zeitschrift fir 
die alttestamentliche Wéssenschaft, XIII.) 937 Χ 
52’. Pp. 125. Giessen, A. Topelmann. 1908. 
M. 4.40. 

Nafoletant (Giovanni) Fermo nel Piceno. (Studz 
di Storia Antica, pubblicata da Giulio Beloch. 
Fasc. VII.) 10”x7". Pp. vilit192, con una 
pianta e tre tavole. Roma, Ermanno Loescher & 
Co; 1907. Lire 8. 

Pirrone (Nicola) Fraseologia Ciceroniana ad uso 
delle scuole classiche. 8}”x 534”. Pp. 216. Milan, 
Palermo, Naples, Remo Sandron. 1908. Lire 2.50. 


Tacitus. Tacitus Dialogus Agricola and Germania, 
translated with introduction and notes by W. 
Hamilton Fyfe. 7}” x 42”.- Pp. viiit144. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1908. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


ERRATUM. 


P. 63, col. 2, line 3, read sweat for sweet. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


LATIN AND GREEK IN 


FRANKFURT A/M. 


In response to the editor’s invitation, I 
am about briefly to describe how we in the 
Goethe-Gymnasium try to carry out the 
official programme in Latin and Greek. My 
account is based on a scheme of work drawn 
up in 1903 by Herr Geheimrat Reinhardt, 
founder of the school. It must not be 
assumed, however, that this plan or any 
other binds the details of our work; our 
satisfaction in the work is not marred by 
any too stringent rules on the part of the 
authorities. 

At the beginning of the fourth school year, 
and after the age of nine, the pupils enter the 
lowest of the nine classes. French is now 
studied for three years (six lessons a week) 
as the first foreign language. In French and 
particularly in German they learn to under- 
stand the system of syntax that is also used 
in our Latin and Greek grammar; when 
Latin begins, the master knows exactly what 
terms and ideas he may take for granted in 
studying the parts of speech and the sentence 
structure, and he may expect that the pupil 
will be able graphically to analyze a sentence 
or a sentence-group by means of a ‘ sentence 
diagram’ (Satzbild). The further course 
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( Translated.) 
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Mathematics - Pel ae an ON 1ν 3». 3 3 
Nature Study aud Fiat eh etl 2 2 
Physics 
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Hebrew Εν πὰ ad a 2 
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after Latin begins is shown in the following 
scheme, in which the technical divisions of 
the subject are omitted: 

NO. CXCV. VOL. XXII. 


* The number outside the bracket refers to the 
summer half, that within the bracket to the winter 
half. The lessons are of about 50 minutes each. 


L 
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The objects of classical study in the Reform- 
Gymnasium are exactly the same as in the 
old humanistic schools. In the final 
examination, the pupil has to do without any 
helps a three-hours’ translation from German 
into Latin and from Greek into German, 
the teacher of the particular branch sending 
in three papers, of which the provincial 
board of instruction chooses one. To show 
the standard, I append a paper set in Easter 
1907 for one of the two forms for translation 
into Latin: Oberprima (= Upper VI.). 


Als in der ersten Senatsitzung! nach der ‘Riickkehr 
des Pompejus dieser von der Catilinarischen Ver- 
schworung vollig schwieg, erhob sich Crassus und zollte 
Cicero solche Anerkennung, dass er ihm sogar sein 
Leben zu verdanken erklirte. Kaum jemals diirfte 
M. Tullius sich so gewundert haben, als wie er diese 
Anerkennung vernahm : wusste er doch, dass Crassus 
ihm feind sei, und dass der Grund dazu bei? ihm 
liege. Zzuzmal hatte Crassus seine militérische Tiich- 
tigkeit zeigen konnen und musste es dann nicht ohne 
Entriistung mit ansehen, wie die Creaturen? des 
Pompejus ihm eben diesen Ruhm stahlen.* Spartacus, 
der gefihrlichste Feind, der sich seit Hannibal in 
Italien selbst gegen Rom erhoben hatte, war, nachdem 
er zwei consularische Heere besiegt hatte, von dem 
Praetor M. Crassus entscheidend geschlagen und 
getotet worden; und als von seinem Heere fiinftausend 
Sklaven durch den aus Spanien zuriickkehrenden 
Pompejus vernichtet worden waren, schrieb nicht nur 
Pompejus selbst an den Senat, von Crassus sei der 
Feind in einer Schlacht iiberwunden, von ihm der 
Krieg vollig bewaltigt® worden, sondern Cicero 
sprach in seiner Rede fiir das Manilische Gesetz in 
der Weise von diesem Kriege, dass er den Namen 
des Crassus nicht erwahnte [und] allen Ruhm auf 
Pompejus iibertrug. 

Warum hat also Crassus spaiter dem Cicero solches 
Lob gezollt? Erstens hat er vermutlich Pompejus 
argern wollen,® indem er den Besieger des Ostens 
nichterwahnte, den Mann, der in der Hauptstadt 
einige Leute hatte hinrichten lassen, wie einen 
zweiten * Romulus pries ; sodann aber wusste er wohl, 
dass er und Casar fiir heimliche Genossen Catilinas 
angesehen wurden, und hatte allen® Grund, es nach- 
driicklich  auszusprechen, wie sehr er die Verbrechen 
der Verschworer verabscheue. Aber wie dem auch 
sein mag, dass Crassus jene alte Feindschaft nicht 
vergessen hatte, musste Cicero bald nachher spiiren. 


. habito. 2in. 8 satelles. 


6 aegre facere alicui. 


lin senatu. . 
4 surripere. 5 profligare. 


*nicht secundus ! 8 durch sane. 9 graviter. 


The copy was expected to be free from 
grammatical mistakes and Germanisms, but 
without a pedantic restriction to Cicero’s 
style and vocabulary. Out of 19 pupils, 
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two failed, having made one five and one six 
grammatical mistakes. The passages for 
Greek translation are of course taken from 
Greek authors, but may be slightly changed 
by the teacher: as one example take the 
following : 


Aeschines iii. 49 ff. ἔστιν ὑπόλοιπον... ἀναγκάσειν 


ἀποκρίνασθαι (290 words with two explanatory notes : 
(1) ἀναγορεύειν imperativisch ; (2) ἀφορίζεται begranzt. 


The translation must be as close as 
possible; only such variation from the 
original is allowed as the German idiom 
demands, and any other is counted as a 
mistake. ; 

In the oral examination, the pupil must 
translate into German from each language 
one unseen piece of prose and one piece of 
verse not read in the last half. The prose 
writer is usually Livy, Cicero, or Curtius and 
Xenophon or Arrian; the poets, Horace 
and Homer. Questions may be asked on 
the extracts touching grammar, metre, or 
subject matter; but the translation is the 
chief thing. 

The work of the separate classes is some- 
what as follows: 


LATIN. 
Untertertia : 

(1) Reading: Lateinisches Lesebuch.+ 

(2) Grammar: Regular and irregular accidence 
with some of the chief syntax rules. 

(3) Written work: Each week one exercise to be 
translated into Latin at home, and one at 
school. 


Obertertia : 
(1) Caesar, 4&.G. i.-vi. with omissions. 
Metam. about 700 lines. 
(2) Analysis of the sentence, z.e. Syntax of cases, 
infinitive, gerund, etc. 
(3) A weekly copy in school, one at home every 
four weeks. 


Ovid, 


Untersekunda : 

(1) Caesar, B.G. vii. Sallust, Cicero’s Catzlines. 
Ovid, AZetam. about 1000 lines. 

(2) Use of the tenses in main and subordinate 
clauses; general instruction in subject and 
object sentences, final, consecutive, and tem- 
poral clauses. 

(3) From here onwards there is a weekly copy, 
sometimes done in school, sometimes as home- 
work ; occasionally a translation from Latin 
into German as class-work. 


1The Latin and Greek textbooks of our school are 
all published by Weidmann, Berlin. 
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Obersekunda : 

(1) Sallust, a speech of Cicero, Livy, Virgil in a 
selection of some 1600 verses from his whole 
works. 

(2) Syntax of the sentence completed ; special uses 
of the pronouns. . 


Unter- und Oberprima : 


(1) Cicero: one speech, selected letters or 
a philosophical book. Tacitus: <Avzzals, 
Histories, Germany. Horace: ἃ selection 


arranged chronologically and by subject, and 
in connexion with this Suetonius, Azgwstus 
or the Wonementum Ancyranum. 

(2) Revision ; instruction in style and synonyms. 


GREEK. 
Untersekunda : 

(1) After ἃ half-year’s course, including the 
necessary accidence and syntax for reading a 
consecutive text, Xenophon, 4zadaszs i. and ii. 
are read. 

(2) Regular and irregular accidence up to the verbs 
in μὲ, with a few important rules of syntax. 

(3) One weekly exercise at home and one in school 
of translation into Greek. 


Obersekunda : 

(1) Xenophon, dzadasis and Hellenica; Herodotus; 
Homer’s Odyssey, about 2800 lines. 

(2) Completion of irregular accidence. 
cases, infinitive, participle. 
in main clauses. 

(3) A weekly exercise at home or in school. The 
school exercise is sometimes a translation into 
German. 


Syntax of 
Tenses and modes 


Unterprima : 

(1) Plato, Apology and Crito. Selected pieces 
from Wilamowitz’ Xeader. Completion of the 
Odyssey, about 2000 verses ; about 1200 verses 
of the //éad; a play of Sophocles. 


(2) Syntax completed. This takes only a part of 
the year; for the rest, here and in the Ober- 
prima one lesson weekly is given to revise the 
vocabulary of Xenophon, Azad. i.-ii., each 
word being made the basis of revision exercises 
in grammar, and at the end of each lesson 
there is an exercise on this revision, consisting 
of sentences for translation into Greek. Every 
three weeks or so, this exercise is replaced by 
a translation from Greek into German. 

Oberprima : 

(1) Plato, Phaedo, Gorgias, or selections from the 
Republic, or considerable portions of Thucy- 
dides; selected pieces from the Aeader of 
Wilamowitz; completion of the //iad, about 
2200 verses; a tragedy, or selections from the 
lyric poets. 


To know what the English reader wishes 
to know of our method of teaching, and 
what may be taken for granted, is not easy, 
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without personal knowledge. of English 
schools. In the following description, I 
simply try to describe the facts; and I 
may add, without assuming that there is 
anything new in them. 

First, I would guard against a possible 
misunderstanding. The word Reform has 
not the same sense in regard to ancient 
languages as it has for the modern: with 
these, it denotes a return to the natural 
practice, a spoken language learnt by oral 
practice, and dealing with the pupil’s every- 
day surroundings. It would be indeed 
delightful to follow this path in the ancient 
languages also. I adopt it willingly when I 
can thereby arouse interest again in a some- 
what tired class, or when chance puts an extra 
half hour at my disposal; but if it were to 
be followed throughout, the aims we have in 
view would have to be changed. However, 
we follow the method laid down by Hermann 
Perthes, in basing all our work on the 
foreign text. We do not, for example, 
learn words out of a vocabulary, then use 
them to make out a Latin sentence or to 
translate a German sentence into Latin ; 
but the pupil learns each word first in a 
Latin sentence. This sentence the teacher 
makes clear, having recourse to the French 
when there is an opportunity, and, so far as 
possible, with books closed. The sentence 
is then got out of the pupils by means of 
questions in Latin,.and it is worked out into 
several German sentences to be translated 
into Latin until it sinks into their minds ; 
this sentence now helps to fix in the memory 
the foreign words which the master has 
already written upon the board, and which 
the pupil finds in the vocabulary to help him 
in doing his home-work. 

From these sentences of the Reader, the 
pupil gets his grammar; it is a rare excep- 
tion, if the master in teaching accidence 
has the grammars opened first to learn a 
series of endings. But the beginner’s 
Reading-book does not contain only ex- 
amples of the syntactical rules that fall to 
the Untertertia, but also examples of those 
that will be learnt later: it is possible 
nearly always to refer to a sentence of the 
Untertertia Reader in dealing with a new 
rule at some later stage. In this first reader, 
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the pupil should find a foundation that he 
can build upon even in the highest classes. 
This applies not only to the grammar, but 
also to the reading of authors: in discussing 
the meanings of words, the constructions, 
even the subject-matter, there is constant re- 
ference to the first Reader. 

There is always a blackboard on the wall 
behind the class, at which two pupils can 
write at the same time; especially during the 
time when the home-work is gone through,? 
there are always two pupils busy writing the 
translation of sentences; as soon as it is 
written out, the class turns round and 
corrects what is written. Thus each day 
the master has a visible proof of what 
the class can or cannot do; many a mistake 
is scotched here before it can get into the 
pupils’ work. 

The same system is used in Greek: for 

1 Sometimes they translate sentences from a paper 
put into their hands; sometimes they write down 
sentences that have previously been translated orally 


by another pupil. These boys are of course removed 
from the class-work for that hour. 
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each new rule the examples found in the 
text are then seen collected, that the rule 
may be deduced from them. | 

Question and answer on the text in 
Greek and Latin is not discontinued when 
the reading of continuous pieces begins. 
The ancient languages must not exist for 
the pupil only on paper; but of course the 
ultimate aim is to interpret the text, which 
must never be sacrificed by the use of a 
foreign language. 

The question has often been put, on what 
principle we interpret the authors, whether 
grammar or literary appreciation come first. 
I can only reply, scholarship. The exact 
understanding of the foreign language comes 
first, the vivifying of the text thus under- 
stood comes second: the second is impos- 
sible without the first, the first worthless 
without the second. Of course this is 
nothing peculiar to the Goethe-Gymnasium ; 
every one will do the same who has himself 
learnt scholarship in the modern sense. 


E. BRUHN. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE FOURTH ECLOGUE. 


IN an essay contributed by me to a 
volume entitled ‘Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue,’ 
which appeared last autumn, I endeavoured 
to show that the phrase Cumaeum carmen 
was most naturally understood of one of 
those forged Sibylline prophecies, which were 
rife in the first century B.c., and of which 
we have specimens preserved to us in the 
very miscellaneous collection known to us 
as the Third Book of the existing Sibyllines. 
The greater part of this book is generally 
assigned by the later editors, following Alex- 
andre,! to the year 170 B.c. or thereabouts, 
on the ground that we have thrice over 
(in ll. 191-193, 318, 608-615) a reference to 
the seventh king of the Macedonian dynasty, 


1 For the benefit of those who may not be acquainted 
with Alexandre’s excellent work on the Sibyllines, it 
may be worth while to quote the words in which the 
latest German editor expresses his high appreciation 
of the French scholar (p. xiv): ‘ Wer nicht an Alex- 
andre ankniipft, nicht in seinem Bahnen weiter wandelt, 
diirfte iiber die Sibyllina kein Urteil fallen.’ 


who would be either Ptolemy Philometor, 
whose reign began in 181, or his brother 
Ptolemy Euergetes, nicknamed Physcon, 
who was made king in 171, when Philometor 
was defeated and carried away captive by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. If we include Alex- 
ander himself as the head of the line of 
seven kings, Philometor would be the seventh, 
if we exclude him, Physcon. Antiochus 
repeated his invasions in four successive 
years, which are alluded to in ll. ὅτι foll., 
where we read of a mighty king coming 
from Asia, who should overthrow Egypt and 
carry away its treasures in ships. Alexandre, 
following the rule that the date of a supposed 
prophecy may be fixed at the point where 
historical fact passes into vague imagination, 
concludes that it must have been written 
during the stress of the Syrian invasion and 
previously to the death of Antiochus in 164, 
because it is stated that the invasion is 
immediately to be followed by the conversion 
of the idolatrous nations to Judaism, which 
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has nothing corresponding to it in history. 
Another reason for supposing that the main 
part of the book was written about this time 
is, that in it Rome is described as a growing 
power, notorious for its extortions and oppres- 
sions in Macedonia and Greece (Il. 190 ἢ, 
520 f.), for which she will be punished during 
the reign of the seventh ruler of Egypt. On 
the other hand, in the later portion of the 
oracle (Il. 295-489), Rome is at the height 
of her power, but destined shortly to suffer 
divine vengeance for destroying the temple 
at Jerusalem. I do not find any distinct 
trace of Christianity in either the older or 
the newer portions. Idolatry and immorality 
are the charges brought against the heathen, 
and their conversion is shown in their going 
up to the temple to offer hecatombs of rams 
and bulls at the altar of the one true God. 
There is no reference either to Christian 
doctrine or to the story of the Gospels, such 
as we find'in some of the other Sibyllines, 
e.g. the baptism of John, the descent of the 
dove, the doctrine of the Trinity in vii. 65 foll. 
On the other hand there are lines which 
have no more to do with Jewish or Christian 
thought than the oracular sayings quoted in 
Thucydides, such as τὸ Πελασγικὸν ἀργὸν 
ἄμεινον, which are probably the work of a 
pagan sibyl written considerably before the 
rest. 

Following the hints dropped by Mr. Warde 
Fowler, I pointed in my essay to the close 
connexion between Egypt and Judaea on the 
one side, the two main sources of Messianic 
ideas, and to Rome on the other side, during 
the latter half of the century which preceded 
the battle of Actium; and the consequent 
probability that these ideas must have found 
their way to the imperial city before 4o B.c. 
Perhaps I may have failed to lay sufficient 
stress on the extraordinary—I may call it 
the portentous—development of Messianic 
ideas throughout the East at this time. ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’ is the key- 
note of the synoptic Gospels. That a great 
deliverer, a prince of peace, was about to 
appear, was accepted by the vast majority 
of Jews, both in their native land, and in the 
lands of the Diaspora. The only questions 
on which doubt was entertained were, Who 
is the deliverer? What is his sign? When, 
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and where, is he to appear? The evidence 
of contemporary Pseudepigrapha and of 
Josephus is quite in accordance with that 
of the N.T. upon this point. Even the 
most Philistine of Roman soldiers could not 
help acknowledging the might of this hope, 
when they had to face the furious onslaughts 
of fanatics such as Hezekiah or Judas of 
Galilee. The longing for the promised 
deliverer was intensified by the wide-spread 
misery caused among the Jews by the com- 
peting claims of individuals and of nations, 
of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, Herod and 
Antigonus, Caesar and Pompey, Antony and 
Octavian, Parthia and Rome. And Parthia 
now represented the third of the partners 
mentioned in Isaiah xix. 24, ‘In that day 
shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with 
Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth.’ 
The Babylonian Diaspora was one of the 
most important centres of Judaism. That it 
fully shared in the hope of the Messiah 
appears from the story of the Magi, whether 
we regard it as legend or history, and it is 
confirmed at a later date by the statements 
of Josephus, Tacitus and Suetonius, as to 
the wide-spread expectation of a world-ruler 
to come forth from the East, which was 
believed to be fulfilled in the accession of 
Vespasian. 

If I am not mistaken, Virgil alludes to 
similar Messianic prophecies, proceeding from 
Babylon and Alexandria, in Aen. vi. 799, 
where, speaking of Augustus, he says: 


Huius in adventum iam nunc et Caspia regna 
Responsis horrent divum et Maeotia tellus, 
Et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili ; 


implying that Augustus is the heir of the 
Sibylline prophecies of a golden age and of 
that reign of peace, of which he had spoken 
just before ; 
Hic vir, hic est tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, Divi genus, aurea condet 


Saecula qui rursus Latio, regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam. 


In my essay I quoted passages from the 
third book of the Sibylline oracles describing, 
almost in the very words of Virgil and of 
Isaiah, the golden age to come. There are 
other passages which might well be under- 
stood of Augustus by his adherents, such as 
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the picture of a heaven-sent king who should 
put an end to war (1. 652): 

καὶ τότ᾽ am’ ἠελίοιο Θεὸς πέμψει βασιλῆα, 

ὃς πᾶσαν γαῖαν παύσει πολέμοιο κακοῖο, 

οὖς μὲν ἄρα κτείνας, οἷς δ᾽ ὅρκια πιστὰ τελέσσας-. 

οὐδέ γε ταῖς ἰδίαις βουλαῖς τάδε πάντα ποιήσει 

ἀλλὰ Θεοῦ μεγάλοιο πιθήσας δόγμασιν ἐσθλοῖς. 


Compare also 707 foll. and 754 foll. Another 
characteristic of the reign of Augustus is the 
establishment of safe communications by sea 
and land, described in 775 foll., which is 
itself borrowed from Isaiah’s ideal description 
of the return from Babylon. 

καὶ πᾶσαι πεδίοιο τρίβοι καὶ τρηχέες ὄχθαι, 

οὔρεά θ᾽ ὑψήεντα καὶ ἄγρια κύματα πόντου, 

εὔβατα καὶ εὔπλωτά γε ἔσσεται ἤμασι κείνοις. 


In the same book almost every part of the 
known world comes in for its share of alternate 
blessing and cursing, ¢.g. Maeotis in 338, καὶ 
yap Μαιῶτιν Aipvyv Τάναϊς βαθυδίνης λείψει, 
Gog and Magog in 512; but above all 
Babylon (which the Sibyl claims as her 
fatherland), Egypt, Judaea, Greece and Rome 
are taken as the theme of her predictions. 

It is worthy of note that even the partisans 
of the alien Herod, the great foe of the 
Asmonean dynasty, endeavoured to support 
their leader’s claims by appeals to the 
Messianic hope. Thus Josephus tells us 
(Antig. xv. το. 5) that the reason of the 
special favour which Herod showed towards 
the Essenes was that a prophet of theirs, 
named Menahem, had announced to him, 
when he was a schoolboy, that he would 
one day be king of the Jews. And we learn 
from Epiphanius (Haer. xx.) that Jacob’s 
prophecy with regard to Judah, contained in 
Gen. xlix. 10, ‘the sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah until Shiloh come’ (for which 
the Lxx has οὐκ ἐκλείψει ἄρχων ἐξ ᾿Ιούδα ἕως 
ἐὰν ἔλθῃ τὰ ἀποκείμενα αὐτῷ) was interpreted 
by the Herodians, ἕως ἂν ἔλθῃ ᾧ ἀπόκειται, 
‘till Ze shall come for whom it is reserved,’ 
viz. Herod. So in the doubtful appendix 
to Tertullian’s De Praescriptionibus we read 


11 see no reason for doubting this statement of 
Epiphanius. He had no motive for imputing such an 
interpretation to the Herodians, and, however lightly 
we may esteem his judgment and reasoning powers, 
we are certainly indebted to him for much valuable 
information. 
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‘Herodiani Christum Herodem esse dix- 
erunt.’ 

We come now to an important connexion 
between Herod and a certain Pollio or Polio 
or Ptollio, whom Josephus distinguishes as 
6 Φαρισαίος (Ant. xv. τ. τ, το. 4) and 
describes as a man of great weight in the 
Sanhedrim.! He and his pupil Samias were 
in peculiar favour with Herod, the former 
for his prudent advice when Herod was 
summoned before the Council to answer for- 
his slaughter of the Galileans in B.c. 47, the 
latter for his courageous outspokenness 
(Ant. xiv. 9. 4). Ten years afterwards both 
joined in urging their countrymen to open 
the gates of Jerusalem to the besieging 
Herod. This Pollio is known in the 
rabbinical writings as Abtalion,? the vice- 
president of the Sanhedrim, who is stated 
to have been of foreign birth. If this was 
so, it would be an additional confirmation 
of Mr. Garrod’s suggestion that he may 
have been an actual kinsman of Asinius 
Pollio, and have become ‘a proselyte of 
righteousness.’ In any case the choice of 
the name Pollio implies a certain connexion 
between the Pharisee Abtalion and the 
Roman Pollio. 

And now let us see what Josephus has to 
tell us of this latter. After the rebuilding of 
the city of Sebaste (2.4. Samaria) we are told 
(Ant. xv. το. 1) that Herod determined to 
send his two sons by Mariamne, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, to Rome in order to 
introduce them to Augustus (συντευξόμενους 
Καίσαρι) and also for their education (Azz. 
xvi. 1. 2).2 Perhaps, too, it may have been 
thought expedient to remove them from the 
miasma of a palace reeking with kindred 
slaughter to the healthier atmosphere of 


1 Attention was first called to the connexion between 
Herod and the two Pollios, as bearing om the inter- 
pretation of the Fourth Eclogue, by Mr. H. W. 
Garrod in his very interesting note in the C/assical 
Review for Feb. 1905, p. 37 f., which I grieve to 
have overlooked in writing my own essay. 

2 See Jewish Encyclopaedia under this name. 

This was a common custom with the princes of 
the Herodian house, as in the case of Herod’s other 
sons, Philip, Archelaus, and Antipas (Azz. xvii. 1. 3), 
of Herod Agrippa I. with his two brothers Aristo- 
bulus and Herod of Chalcis, grandsons, and Herod 
Agrippa II. great grandson, of Herod the Great. 
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Rome. It was arranged that they should 
live in the house of Asinius Pollio, who was 
one of Herod’s greatest admirers (ἀνδρὸς τῶν 
μάλιστα σπουδασάντων περὶ τὴν ᾿Ηρώδου 
φίλιαν), but leave had also been given to 
them to share the hospitality of Augustus 
(ἐφεῖτο δὲ κἂν τοῖς Καίσαρος κατάγεσθαι).} who 
received them with the greatest kindness. 
The fact that the boys were put under the 
guardianship of Pollio is a sufficient proof of 
the friendship existing between Herod and 
Pollio, and also of the latter’s fitness to see 
that they were brought up as Jews, for 
Herod showed on many occasions his anxiety 
not to offend Jewish feeling. But Josephus 
(Anfé. xiv. 14. 5) tells us of an earlier meet- 
ing between Herod and Pollio in the year 
40 B.c. in which Virgil too met Pollio and 
addressed his famous Eclogue to him. Herod 
had been just driven out of Judea by Anti- 
gonus and the Parthians. His patron, 
Hyrcanus, the nominal ruler of the country, 
had been carried captive into Parthia, where 
he was warmly welcomed by the Jews of 
Babylon. In the autumn of that year Herod 
escaped to Alexandria and thence to Rome, 
where he was well received by Antony, the 
friend of his father, Antipater, and by him 
commended to Octavian. Ina few days he 
was declared king of the Jews by a vote of 
the Senate, and ascended to the Capitol 
between the two triumvirs, preceded by the 
consuls Cn. Domitius Calvinus and C. 
Asinius Pollio. At a later period Josephus 
tells us (AmZ xv. ro. 3) that Augustus 
preferred him to all his other friends except 
Agrippa, and that Agrippa in like manner 
preferred him to all 4zs friends with the 
exception of Augustus. 

? The date of this mission to Rome is a little doubtful. 
Mr. Garrod puts it ‘about the year 24 B.c. or possibly 
27 B.C.” Schiirer, Jewish People (Eng. tr. vol. i. 
p- 408) assigns it to 23 B.c. and has a note discussing 
the date of the building of Samaria in pp. 405 ἢ I 
think Schiirer’s date agrees better with the probable 
age of the children. The marriage of Mariamne took 
place in 37 B.C. and she was put to death in 29 B.c., 
when her two eldest sons would probably have passed 
their sixth birthday. They would thus have com- 
pleted their twelfth year (when a Jewish youth became 
‘son of the Torah,” corresponding to our coming of 
age) in 23 B.c., and be about the age of seventeen or 


eighteen at the time of their return home, after they 
had completed their education (4wz. xvi. 1. 2). 
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Mr. Garrod thinks it possible that there 
may have been a Jewish colouring in Pollio’s 
own poems, and that this may have influenced 
Virgil in writing his fourth Eclogue. I learn 
from Mr. Warde Fowler that Mr. ΒΕ. ὃ... 
Raper has carried this view further, and sees 
signs of Jewish influence in £7/. iii. 86, 
*Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina,’ in con- 
nexion with the Hebraic cast of L 88, ‘mella 
fluant illi, ferat et rubus asper amomum.’ 
He thinks too that in Georg. iii. 10-13, 

Primus ego in patriam mecum modo vita supersit, 

Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas, 

Primus Idumaeas referam tibi Mantua palmas, 


the epithet -Idumaeas’ may not be merely 
conventional, but may indicate Virgil’s in- 
tention of writing again in the Hebrew style. 
In the fourth Eclogue he thinks the Sibyl 
ends with 1. 48, and that Virgil himself breaks 
in with ‘ Aggredere O magnos.”! 

Pollio’s relation to the Jews at once 
suggests a way in which Virgil may have 
made acquaintance, not only with some 
Sibylline paraphrase of Isaiah, but with the 
actual volume of the O.T. Scriptures. And 
that this was so is, I think, rendered 
probable by the close resemblance between 
certain lines of the fourth Eclogue, noticed 
in my Essay, and the language of Isaiah, 
where the Sibylline offers no parallel. 
Possibly we may find another proof in 
Georg. i. 121 ἴ0]].: 


Pater ipse colendi 
Hand facilem esse viam voluit. 


- = - - Ξ 
Ante Iovem nulli subigebant rara coloni, 
* * = ipsague tellus 


Omnia liberius nujlo poscente ferehat. 

Tile malum virus serpentibus addidit atris 

Praedarique lupos voluit = = * 

Mellaque decussit foliis ignemque removit, 
- Ξ + + * 


Ut varias usus meditando excuderet artes. 


This passage is supposed to be borrowed 
from Hesiod’s story of the act of Prometheus 
which called down the wrath of Jupiter upon 
men. And I am quite ready to believe that 
this suggested to Virgil his reference to the 
deprivation of fire. But it seems to me that 
the main features of this passage are more 


Since this was written Mr. Raper has stated his 
view more fully in the February number of the Classical 
Review, 
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easily derived from the story of the Fall in 
Genesis, and the sentence passed on Adam, 
‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake; Thorns 
also and thistles shall it bear; In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread’; as well as 
from the curse by which the serpent became 
the enemy of man. Just as Virgil aseribes 
the origin of the arts to the severity of 
Jupiter, so we find the loss of Eden leading to 
various inventions; farming in both branches, 
introduced by Cain and Abel (G. i. 150 foll.), 
working in iron and brass by Tubalcain (G. 1. 
143), hunting by Nimrod (G. i. 139 f.). 

I conclude with a suggestion from Prof. 
Lewis Campbell on the difficult word ‘incre- 
mentum,’ which he understands of the future 
heightening and magnifying of the righteous 
rule of Jupiter, to be brought about by the 
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impending birth. The word would thus have 
the force of ‘development,’! or it may be 
compared with the Indian avatar. Perhaps 
it may remove the objection some have to 
Munro’s interpretation, if we remember that 
Virgil, like Ennius, often speaks as a Euhe- 
merist, as in Georg. ll. 536, where the 
‘Sceptrum Dictaei regis’ is contrasted with 
the happier rule of Saturn. In any case 
the difficulty is not greater than in Georg. i. 
24-42, where it seems to be open to Augustus . 
to assume the sovereignty of earth or sea or 
Hades at his pleasure. 


JosepH B. Mayor. 


1Mr. Warde Fowler compares Liv. v. 54, where 
Camillus, arguing against the removal to Veil, 
praises Rome as ‘regionum Italiae medium, ad 
incrementum urbis natum unice locum.’ 


CAESAR’S BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE. 


Carsar, De Bello Gallico, iv. 17-19. 


Tue problems of Caesar’s bridge over the 
Rhine have been the subject of interesting 
discussions, but do not appear to have been 
completely solved, and I trust that a reference 
to them may be again permitted in the pages 
of the Classical Review, as I would wish to 
hazard a new explanation of the connection 
of the uprights to the horizontal beam. 

In order to fasten this horizontal load- 
carrying beam to the piers at either end of 
it, fibulae or braces were employed, and their 
application is defined by the words, Quibus 
disclusis atque in contraviam partem revinctis. 
This phrase develops the meaning of Dis- 
tinebantur of the previous sentence, and 
describes a member whose function was at 
once to thrust apart and to tie together. 
The combination of these properties of strut 
and tie is neglected in the suggestions of 
Heller, Kraner, Cohausen and Peskett. In 
Napoleon III.’s design diagonals are intro- 
duced; these stretch from a low point on 
each leg of the trestle to a high point on 
the leg at the other end and form a St. 
Andrew’s cross. But while the contrivance 
is eminently sound as a matter of design it 
does not fit the words, and would have been 


exceedingly difficult of execution; because 
the diagonals would have been cumbrous in 
the extreme [say 38’x1'x1', weight 1330 
Ibs.], and the lower end of each would have 
had to be fixed some distance below the 
surface of the water if they were given 
sufficient inclination to make them of any 
considerable service. In Stock’s drawing 
similar diagonals are applied entirely above 
the water surface; this would require the main 
piers to be of unnecessarily unmanageable 
proportions [say 40’ x 14’ x 151. 

If the latter schemes are dismissed as 
impracticable, almost more certainly will the 
mere pins of the other commentators fail of 
acceptance owing to their inefficiency. 

For, when an erection on such a scale is 
made of timbers, the relative positions of 
the main members [viz.: the horizontal and 
the uprights] would be ill maintained in the 
presence of large disturbing forces by simple 
bolts at their crossing; there would be 
required supplementary members to subtend 
the crossing angle and preserve it against 
distortion. Such I believe the fibulae to 
have been. If this supposition is correct 
the horizontal beam was continued beyond 
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its junction with the piers, and between the 
end of this [αὖ extrema parte| and the top 
of the piers braces [ fdwlae] were attached 
in such a manner as to hold the horizontal 
and uprights rigidly in position. The ends 
of these were thus thrust apart [dsclusis] 
and could not close, and tied together [7 
contrariam partem revinctis| and could not 
open. 


—_ Caesar. De Betto Gartico IV 


PES TIGHTENED 


_ONE TRESTLE - 
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illustrated by a sketch which involves some 
further explanation. The horizontal timber 
is placed very little above the water, in order 
to save length in the piers, as if the designer 
felt secure that at the end of summer [see 
later the words Exigua parte aestatts reliqua, 
ch. 20] an immediate rise of the river was 
not likely, expecting before that occurred to 
have no further need for the bridge. Further, 


nis 


Υ TOURNIQUETS 


WOOD SQUARED WHERE REQUIRED FOR JOINTS. Be. 


In short, by the insertion and method of 
attachment of the fibula, a member combining 
the properties of strut and tie was introduced, 
which formed the base of a strong triangle 
whose apex was the crossing of the main 
members—a triangle which would resist any 
distortion of the angle at the crossing. And 
Caesar might reasonably proceed to state that 
any outside strain would bring the parts of 
this triangle to a bearing and so increase the 
rigidity of the structure [hoc artius illigata 
tenerentur'). 

The above interpretation of the passage is 


the timbers which compose the sloping piers 
and the crossbeams are shown partially 
squared. It may be objected that in Gaul 
such refinement of work was improbable, but 
the close adjustment thus rendered possible 
would ensure a stability impracticable with 
untrimmed tree trunks; many of the drawings 
given by commentators ignore the scale of 
the work, and the difficulty of connecting 
round spars of such a size. Indeed, we 
may feel sure Caesar intended the bridge to 
be the best example of rapid engineering of 
the time, and would erect it with the most 
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up-to-date tools. Adzes and treenails, saws 
and nails, would be required; of the use of 
the first two there is no doubt, for the latter 
there is good presumptive evidence. For 
instance, in Vitruvius, liber v. cap. 1, “gna 
bipedalia are certainly squared as they are 
laid three deep on the top of columns to 
make the basis of a roof; sawn planks. were 
constantly used as casing for all the rough 
concrete substructures in Rome; the saw 
was employed in Britain not so long after, as 
has been proved by planks found at Silchester 
in 1907, and nails as long as 9” have also 
been found at Silchester. And it may be 
asserted with something akin to certainty that 
the best tools and iron-work of the time 
were employed, if the constructors had tackle 
[ machinationes| of such capacity as to be able 
to place and drive double piles, each 14’ 
square and 283’ long, into the bed of a 
swift river at av angle to the perpendicular. 

This feat of pile-driving is remarkable, and 
an engineer would welcome a contemporary 
representation of the raft which these bridge- 
builders had fitted with such a contrivance. 

Alternative methods of arranging the ‘tie’ 
of the brace are shown in the sketch. 

The depth of the water is taken from 
Mr. Peskett’s notes to average 16’ ο΄. I 
suggest that the piles were driven at an angle 
of 80°, and if they are taken at 284 ft. in 
length the weight of the part out of the 
water, would balance the buoyancy of the 
submerged portion, and the double pile, when 
slipped through an inclined sleeve on the 
raft, would rest with its bottom on the bed 
of the river, without floating up. This 
circumstance would facilitate the placing of 
the piles before applying the monkey ; whereas 
were the piles shortened to about 25’ ο΄ a 
weight of nearly 300 lbs. would be required 
to keep them down, the adjustment of which 
would entail considerable delay. 

The fact that the piles were driven at 
an angle would not render them any more 
capable of resisting the stream as long as they 
were unconnected to those of the opposite 
side of the bridge, but this method was perhaps 
adopted to give an extended base for a given 
width of roadway; so that the structure would 
stand up more stiffly against the overturn- 
ing moment of the current than one of the 


same width of roadway with perpendicular 
piers. After the trestle had been thus com- 
pleted with well-stayed joints, and an extended 
base, lateral rigidity would be secured by the 
superposition of the planks [dvecta materia} 
which carried the road bed. 

The arrangement of the sudblicae oblique 
actae shown in the drawing is that of the 
V-shaped pile system or stockades which 
are accepted by some and rejected by other 
commentators. 
that might be noted is as follows: on the 
up-stream side the perpendicular defensores 
must necessarily be supra pontem mediocri 
spatio, otherwise the feet of piles designed 
to afford protection from destructive objects 
floated down stream would conflict with the 
bases of the main piers, whereas on the down- 
stream side the slope of the piers would 
allow the subsidiary piles to come close 
under them, and enable them to provide the 
reinforcement of a lateral buttress [avzes}. 
The drawing shows these piles sufficiently 
clear of the main structure to be driveadble, 
a provision neglected in some diagrams. 

Toconclude, I ventureto hazard a translation 
of the whole passage, acknowledging to the full 
that it is an amateur performance built upon 
the work of more skilful commentators. 


CaESAR, De Bello Gallico, iv. c. 17. 


For the reasons which I have mentioned Caesar 
had decided to cross the Rhine; not by boat, that 
course he considered involved risk and was not con- 
sistent with the dignity either of himself or of the 
Roman people ; and so, although the task of making 
a bridge presented extraordinary difficulties on account 
of the width, speed, and depth of the river, he still 
thought that he must make the attempt or otherwise 
not pass his army over at all. The design he adopted 
was as follows: He took pairs of balks 14 feet in 
dimension, sharpened them for a short distance from 
the end, measured them to suit the depth of the river, 
and connected them with an interspace of two feet. 
These he thrust into the river and after placing them 


_ by tackle drove them in by monkeys, not in the usual 


manner of a pile, namely straight down in the per- 
pendicular, but sloping at an angle so that they might 
lean with the direction of the current ; and opposite 
to them 40 feet lower down the stream he placed two 
other balks similarly connected but arranged so that 
their inclination was against the force and rush of the 
river. Into each pair of these, two-foot beams were 
inserted from above filling the interspace between the 
original balks at their connection, and were stayed by 
two braces at each end. The timbers at the crossing 


The only additional point . 
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were thus strutted open, and at the same time tied 
back at their ends. Such was the firmness of the work 
and such the general arrangement that the greater the 
force of the water the more firmly were the parts held 
in position. Planking was laid on the trestles at right 
angles to them, fastened, and then covered by spars 
and hurdles. 

And none the less piles were driven down stream 
obliquely to the current. These were used to support 
the work like a buttress and form a combination with 
the main structure to resist the force of the river. A 
second set of piles were added above the bridge at 
a moderate distance so that if trunks of trees or ships 
were sent down by the barbarians for the purpose of 
destroying the work, the force of such objects might 
be lessened by those methods of defence and the bridge 
be saved from harm. In Io days from the time when 
he began to assemble the material all the work was 
completed and the army carried over the river. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


The objects for which Caesar had decided 
to take his army across the river were now 
effected. He had put fear into the hearts of 
the Germans, he had avenged the Sugambri, 
he had freed the Ubii from blockade; and 
therefore having spent altogether 18 days on 
the East of the Rhine, and having to his 
mind attained his object in gaining prestige 


as well as solid advantage he returned to 
Gaul and destroyed the bridge. 
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THE LEAFY BUST AT NEMI. 


In the Classical Review for November 
1907 Professor F. Granger proposed an 
interpretation of the remarkable double- 
headed bust which was found among the 
ruins of the temple of Diana at Nemi. The 
bust represents two heads turned back to 
back: one of the heads is that of a man of 
mature life with a flowing beard: the other 
is that of a young and beardless man. The 
type of face is much the same in both heads. 
The eyes are deep-sunk and wide open: 
the nose is bold and strong, but not of the 
Roman type: the nostrils are wide: the lips 
are full: the expression is wild, with a far- 
away look in the eyes: the whole cast of the 
features is neither Greek nor Roman but 
barbaric. The brow of the older face is 
wrinkled and the mouth wide open, shewing 
the teeth. But perhaps the most singular 
thing about the two heads are the leaves 


with scalloped edges which are plastered, so 
to say, on the necks of both busts, and seem 
to appear again under the eyes of the 
youthful face. On either side of the mouth 
of this younger face there is also a curious 
projection, of which no certain explanation 
has been given. 

Some years ago my friend Mr. A. B. Cook 
suggested that the two heads represent the 
double form of Diana’s famous favourite, 
who died in Greece as the youthful Hip- 
polytus and came to life again as the mature 
Virbius, with altered features, at Nemi, 
where he reigned as first King of the Wood. 
That such a portrait would be eminently in 
place at Nemi, where the bust was found, 
is undeniable. This theory has been taken 
up and carried further by Professor Frank 
Granger. He suggests that the double bust 

1 Classical Review, xvi. (1902) p. 373+ 
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is a portrait not so much of the mythical 
Hippolytus-Virbius as of his successor and 
representative the priest of Diana at Nemi, 
the King of the Wood (ex Memorensis), 
and he would explain the barbaric cast of 
the features by supposing that the artist 
copied from the life; for since the priest of 
Nemi had always to be a runaway slave, 
it might often, perhaps generally, happen 
that he would be a barbarian. On this 
hypothesis the older bearded head, with 
its wrinkled brow and grinning mouth, 
stands for the priest in possession, who 
would generally be the older man, while 
the younger beardless face would stand for 
his youthful and vigorous assailant. Further, 
Professor Granger proposes to identify the 
leaves on the bust as oak leaves, and he 
points out that one end of the moustache 
of the bearded figure, seen in profile, is 
carved in the shape of an oak leaf. ‘his 
observation of Professor Granger I can 
confirm, for last summer I examined the cast 
of the bust in the Museum of Nottingham 
in company with the Curator, Professor 
Granger, and other friends, and we all 
agreed that, whether accidentally or not, the 
modelling of the moustache on one side of 
the face does resemble an oak leaf. 

If Professor Granger’s theory is right it 
would go a long way to confirm the view 
which for many years I have held that the 
priest of Diana at Nemi, the King of the 
Wood, probably personated the god of 
the oak ;} for it would be hardly possible to 
represent a man as a personification of an 
oak more graphically than by plastering 
oak-leaves on his body. But a crucial 
question remains. Are the leaves which 
are carved on the bust really oak-leaves ἢ 
In order to ascertain this I submitted 
three excellent photographs of the bust, 
which I received some years ago from 
my friend Commendatore Boni of the 


1The view was first put forward by me in 7116 
Golden Bough (first edition, 1890), i. 369 sg. It has 
since been maintained with fuller evidence in my 
Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, 
(London, 1905) pp. 281 sgg., from which I will quote 
the conclusion (p. 284): ‘On the whole, then, we 
conclude that at Nemi the King of the Wood 
personated the oak-god Jupiter and mated with the 
oak goddess Diana in the sacred grove.’ 
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Roman Forum, to Mr. Francis Darwin, who 
very kindly examined them himself and 
also took the opinion of Mr. R. I. Lynch, 
the experienced Curator of the Botanic 
Garden at Cambridge. The result of their 
joint examination of the photographs was 
communicated to me by Mr. Darwin in a 
letter which he allows me to publish. I 
should add that I explained to Mr. Darwin 
the theories which had been put forward 
as to the busts and the leaves, but that he | 
was careful not to mention these theories 
to Mr. Lynch, lest the knowledge of them 
should unconsciously bias his mind in the 
identification of the leaves. Mr. Darwin’s 
letter, dated January 26th, 1908, runs thus: 

‘I am sorry to say that Lynch did not 
suggest oak and when we got a picture of an 
oak-leaf and compared the two he was not 
much struck with the resemblance. But 
a Zoological friend who was with us agreed 
that they might be more or less con- 
ventionalised oak-leaves. I don’t suppose 
Lynch is used to convention in art: he 
thought the leaves more like nettle or 
perhaps dead-nettle (Zamium). I think the 
scalloped edges of the leaves are, as I said, 
like certain leaves which are considered 
oak-like. The plant I was thinking of is 
Teucrium chamedrys, and it is perhaps of 


‘interest that the name chamedrys is said 


to have been given by Dioscorides to 
Teucrium lucidum which has much the 
same leaves as 7; chamedrys. There is 
also Veronica chamedrys with similar leaves; 
and the oak-fern Polypodium dryopteris in 
which the pinnae of the frond are less 
like oak and not so like the leaves on 
your bust. Is it possible (as my daughter 
suggests) that the priest is chewing leaves? 
I think Miss Harrison mentions buckthorn 
leaves being chewed on some _ sacred 
occasion.’ 

Thus the identification of the leaves on 
the bust as oak-leaves, and with it my theory 
of the priest as a personification of the oak, 
remains uncertain. I will only: add that 
Miss Darwin’s proposal to identify as leaves 
of some sort the things which project from 
the mouth of the younger face seems to me 
excellent. It appears that at all oracular seats 
of Apollo his priestess regularly chewed the 
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laurel before she delivered her prophecies in 
the name of the deity.! By chewing the 
sacred plant of her god she was probably 
believed to fill herself with his sacred spirit. 
Perhaps in like manner the candidate for the 
priesthood at Nemi chewed oak-leaves in 
order to nerve his arm for the fatal stroke. 


1Lucian, Bis Accusatus, 1; J. Tzetzes, Scholia on 
Lycophron, 6. 


EURIPIDES, HERC. FUR. 


οἴμοι, τί δράσω ; ποῖ κακῶν ἐρημίαν 
εὕρω πτερωτὸς ἢ κατὰ χθονὸς μολών ; 
φέρ᾽, t ἀντι. .. κρατὶ περιβάλω σκότος. 
αἰσχύνομαι γὰρ τοῖς δεδραμένοις κακοῖς, 
καὶ τῷδε προστρόπαιον αἷμα προσβαλὼν 
οὐδὲν κακῶσαι τοὺς ἀναιτίους θέλω. 


ΗΈΒΑΟΘΙΕΒ, having slain his wife and 
children in a fit of frenzy, is contemplating 
self-destruction, when he sees Theseus ap- 
proaching. He gives utterance to a vain 
wish that he could avoid his friend ἢ πτεροῖς 
ἢ ὑπὸ χθονὸς, and then realises that he must 
meet him. But first he will wrap his mantle 
around his head, that his gaze may not con- 
taminate the innocent with the pollution 
of bloodshed. In line 1159 the MSS. are 
mutilated. H. Stephens conjectured φέρ᾽ ἐν 
πέπλοισι, which has been adopted by many 
editors, e.g. Dindorf. Hartung suggested 
ἀνοσίῳ τι, Paley Gray and 
Hutchinson, and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
in their editions of the play, print the line 


ἀντιτείνων. 
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It may have been with oak-leaves in his 
mouth, as well as with sword in hand, that 
he advanced upon his adversary. Can it be 
that in the face of the older man the artist 
has purposely shewn us a grinning empty 
mouth as if to indicate that the sacred oak 
and with it the god had passed from him 


to another ? 
J. G. Frazer. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


1157 566. 


with the lacuna, Wilamowitz being inclined 
to Wecklein’s φέρ᾽ ἀλλὰ πέπλων Kpari, while 
justly admitting that the mention of the 
mantle is not necessary, owing to the gesture 
which must have accompanied the delivery 
of the line. I would read φέρ᾽ ἀντιῶν τι 
κρατὶ περιβάλω σκότος. Heracles sees that 
he cannot escape meeting Theseus, and so 
he says ‘Come, as I meet him, let me wrap 
my head in darkness.’ The corruption was 
due to the similarity of the successive 
syllables. This reading is supported by 
Orest. 459, where Orestes says Τυνδάρεως ὅδε 
στείχει πρὸς ἡμᾶς, οὗ μάλιστ᾽ αἰδώς μ᾽ ἔχει 
εἰς ὄμματ’ ἐλθεῖν τοῖσιν ἐξειργασμένοις... τίνα 
σκότον λάβω προσώπῳ, ποῖον ἐπίπροσθεν νέφος 
θῶμαι; Euripides uses σκότος both as mas- 
culine and neuter in this play, in lines 563, 
1216. I find that Murray, in the new 
Oxford text, proposes φεῦ φεῦ: tiv’ ἀμφὶ 
κρατί. 
GEORGE W. Mooney. 


VIRGIL’S MESSIANIC ECLOGUE.! 


Most of the problems raised by the fourth 
Eclogue are probably insoluble. But one of 
the most difficult of them has, I fancy, in the 
volume under review, been resolved once and 
for all by Mr. Warde Fowler. I refer to the 
interpretation of the last two lines of the poem. 
Of the manner in which Mr. Warde Fowler 

1 Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue: Three Studies: by 
J. B. Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, R. 5, Conway : 
London, J. Murray, 1907: pp. 146+viii: 2s. 6d. 


interprets these lines I will say no more than 
that I think it true and fine: for by saying 
no more I may hope to persuade those who 
have not read his essay to go and do so at 
once. With regard to the rest of Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s paper, I cannot help regretting that 
ten pages (which might have been as good as 
pp. 71-81) should have been devoted to an 
apparently serious, and certainly courteous, 
consideration of the fatuities of Reinach. 
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Both Mr. Warde Fowler and Mr. Conway 
have no doubt that the paruus puer of the 
Eclogue is the expected child of Augustus 
and Scribonia: and Mr. Mayor in his Pre- 
face seems to support this view. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to say a word for another 
view—one which has never perhaps had a 
fair consideration. The fourth Eclogue was 
written about the time of the Treaty of 
Brundisium, and its picture of the future 
reign of peace is no doubt largely coloured 
by this event. The Treaty of Brundisium 
was cemented by the marriage between 
Antony and Augustus’ sister Octavia. Octa- 
via was at this time pregnant by her former 
husband Marcellus. The child subsequently 
born would, I imagine, unless definitely repu- 
diated, be in law a child of Antony. But he 
would belong more really to the family of 
Augustus. Look now at 1. 49 where the 
child is called 


cara deum suboles, magnum Iouis incrementum. 


If, as I believe with Skutsch, Virgil has 
borrowed this line from the Ciris, why has 
he changed the /owzs of his original to dewm ? 
If any change was needed, why not ded (as in 
‘namque erit ille mihi semper dews and deus 
deus ille Menalca’)? Surely because Augustus 
was not the only god just now. Again, in 
the Ciris the words are used of Castor and 
Pollux. Now, the peculiar thing about the 
parentage of Castor and Pollux is that they 
were λόγῳ μὲν children of Tyndareus, ἔργῳ 
δὲ children of Jupiter. Just similarly Octa- 
via’s child would be Adyw pev the child of 
Antony, ἔργῳ δὲ the child of someone else. 
This perhaps explains Virgil’s adoption of the 
strange word ¢xcrementum. (Mr. Mayor, like 
many others, explains /ouzs inucrementum as 
embryo Jupiter. But it can scarcely mean 
this in the Ciris. It must there mean ‘with 
the making of whom Jupiter has something 
to do.’) 

The child of Scribonia was, of course, 
Julia. It has been suggested that if Virgil 
had really in this poem spoken of Scribonia’s 
child he would have altered or suppressed 
the Eclogue when the child proved a girl. I 
am not sure how strong this argument 15 : 
but I am sure that it is stronger than the 
argument against it which Mr. Conway 
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borrows from Skutsch. The Martial epigram 
to which Mr. Conway refers is really not a 
parallel to our Eclogue. For (1) the child 
of which it speaks was never born; (2) it is 
merely a short and trivial poem, whereas 
Ecl. iv. is elaborate in the extreme. Martial’s 
poem could be lost in a crowd: not so 
Virgil’s. Σ 

I would add that by connecting the child 
of Ecl. iv. with Antony we are better able to 
explain the dedication to Pollio. 

Mr. Mayor’s paper on the literary sources © 
of the Eclogue may perhaps be described 
as more impressive than convincing. ~He 
champions the old Sibylline-Oracle-Theory : 
and he seems to me to say all that there 
is to be said for it—or even more—without 
making it very much stronger. The theory 
ties us down, in any case, too exclusively to 
one set of influences: and in Mr. Mayor’s 
hands it ties us down to ove Sibylline oracle. 
Surely Cumaeum carmen must mean the 
Sibylline prophecies as a whole: the phrase 
is as generic as Ascraeum carmen in the 
Georgics. Yet Mr. Mayor refers it to a 
single oracle, and that, on his own showing, 
a ‘non-official’ one. 

The form of the fourth Eclogue, it is 
perhaps worth noticing, seems to be modelled 
in the first instance on the prophecy of the 
Parcae in Catullus Ixiv. Was the 270- 
phetic type of poem perhaps a recognised 
Alexandrian type? Have both Virgil and 
Catullus laid under contribution, say, the 
Chilias of Euphorion? Alexandria was no 
doubt very early permeated by Jewish ideas. 
In a note in this journal (1904, p. 37), which 
Mr. Conway does me the honour of noticing, 
I suggested that certain of Pollio’s relations 
were Jews, that Pollio himself must have 
been necessarily well acquainted with Jewish 
ideas, and that the Hebraic cast of the fourth 
Eclogue may be due to the fact that Virgil is 
imitating some poem, or poems, of Pollio. 1 
still think this view not improbable: and 
I think it can be strengthened by comparing 
Ecl. iv. with Ecl. ii, 84-111. This latter 
passage begins by a threefold mention of 
Pollio (84, 86, 88). The lines that follow 
are characterised by a considerable inconse- 
quence and obscurity. Anyone who has read 
Skutsch’s two fascinating books on Virgil with 
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any sympathy, will perhaps look kindly on 
the suggestion that these obscurities and 
inconsequences are most easily explained by 
supposing that, as e.g..in Ecl. x., so here 
Virgil is alluding to or half-quoting poems 
familiar to his readers. And whose poems 
could these be here (in Ecl. iii.) save Pollio’s ? 
‘Pollio et ipse facit noua carmina.’ Let us 
assume for a moment that this is so. Then 
compare 111. 89, ‘mella fluant illi, ferat et 
rubus asper amomum’ with 4. 30, ‘sudabunt 
roscida mella,’ and 4. 25 ‘uulgo nascetur 
amomum.’ Compare again 3. 92 ‘ qui legitis 
flores et humi nescentia fraga,’ with 4. 18-20: 
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compare 3. 95 ‘latet anguis in herba’ with 
4. 24 occidet et serpens’: and once more, 
3. 93, ‘ipse aries etiam nunc uellera siccat’ 
with 4. 43-44, ‘ipse sed in pratis aries .. . 
mutabit uellera luto.’ (Add 3. 101, 4. 10.) 
These coincidences may be mere coinci- 
dences. But they are, I fancy, striking, and 
lend support to the view that Virgil owes 
something in the fourth Eclogue to Pollio. 

I trust that these rather haphazard notes 
may stimulate persons to read a very scholarly 
and interesting book, to which my notice 
has not done justice. 

H. W. Garrop. 


REVIEWS 


CELSUS DE 


Aulus Cornelius Celsus: Ueber die Artznet- 
wissenschaft; iibersetzt und erklart von 
EDUARD SCHELLER: zweite Auflage von 
WALTHER FRIEBOES. Braunschweig: Vie- 
weg und Sohn, 1906. 8vo. Pp. xlii+ 862. 
Tafeln iv. M. 18. 


THE story of the De Medicina of Celsus is a 
remarkable one. On the one hand it is 
perhaps to be regarded as the chief treatise 
on Medicine, at any rate of the ancient world, 
for ‘ Hippocrates,’ as we all know, is not a 
treatise but a Canon, or book of Scriptures ; 
and of other eminent and even epoch-making 
works on Medicine, some are partial to 
particular fields of the art, in some the 
several chapters are out of proportion to 
each other, or again are clumsy or defec- 
tive in literary form: yet the De Medicina, 
which in form and proportion is almost 
perfect, comes in all probability from the 
hand not of a physician but of a layman. 
And there are other curious and notable 
facts on record concerning the treatise ; such 
as its disappearances for long periods of time, 
and the fitful and occasional glimpses of it 
during these obscurations. Of still wider 
interest is its place in history as‘a part of 
one of the most interesting experiments in 
the progress of ideas; the experiment of 
transplanting Greek ideas upon a people and 
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a culture, neighbouring indeed—especially to 
the Greek provinces of Italy-—but in bent, 
in prejudice, in self-consistency, in naivete, 
and in religious faith profoundly alien where 
not in polar opposition. In the Etrusco- 
roman religion polytheism and its associated 
magic were carried to amazing degrees, degrees 
which seem extraordinary even for such 
phenomena. In Medicine not only the 
several functions but the several stages or 
perversions of function, as in childbirth for 
instance, had each its own little deity with 
a proper ritual and liturgy. It would be 
otiose, and here certainly inappropriate, to 
discuss the multifarious and_pettifogging 
occupations of this pantheon. ΤῸ this 
system of superstitious observance, Greek 
thought was in radical antagonism. To 
quote the. well-known words of ΗἸρρο- 
crates, ‘The populace attribute the causes 
of diseases to God; but in my opinion 
all these sufferings, like all other things, are 
divine ; and no one of them is either more 
divine or more human than another, but all 
are divine alike: each of them has however 
its own natural properties, and none arises 
save in natural order.’ Compare this sentence 
with Cato’s obligatory burdens to his other- 
wise not contemptible surgery, Such as 
‘Incipe cantare in malo—Sanitas Fracto— 
motas vaeta daries dardaries astata taries, die 
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una paries, usque dum coeant,’ and the rest 
of the rubbish which he enjoined on the 
practice of Medicine. 

Stubborn as was the Roman reluctance 
against the invasion of Greek ideas, not only 
because of their solvent effect upon primitive 
institutions, but also, and with better reason, 
because of the immoral and enervating pro- 
clivities and the rascality of the hungry 
greeklings who flocked to shake the Roman 
pagoda tree; yet, such is the penetrating 
power of ideas, they stealthily made their 
way into Roman culture in spite of the 
antique fathers. In his recent book on Zhe 
Cities of St. Paul, Sir William Ramsey illus- 
trates this process in various departments of 
life. He points out how in the division 
of time municipal was gradually converted 
into national chronology ; how farming the 
revenues was superseded by the collection of 
taxes ; and how even in that sphere in which 
Rome was eminent, that of Law, devices were 
adopted by the praetors from Hellenistic 
practice, with slight modifications— not always 
improvements—in respect of wills, contracts, 
and the like. While thus religion, manners, 
language, literature, and even law were 
undergoing changes by the derivations of 
Greek ideas, medicine could not stand aloof. 

The garrulous and splenetic censures of 
Pliny, and the scandals which he narrates, 
must be taken with salt; yet the fair face of 
Medicine can be saved from disgrace only by 
the presumption that the Greek pretenders 
to medicine who migrated to Rome in 
Republican and even in Julian times, were 
for the most part adventurers. They were 
as cunning, we are assured, as the Romans 
on whom they preyed were innocent ; yet we 
are fain to wonder whence came the wealth 
whereof the innocents were plundered? Such 
cunning leeches as the Stertinii, or Vectius 
Valens, the minion of Messalina, derived 
their vast gains from the compatriots of 
Verres and the Luculli. Pliny grumbles at 
the inconstancy of medical doctrines no less 
than at the unruliness of the professors of 
the art; and Cato’s medicine, or Varro’s, 
was stolid enough no doubt. To cite Cato 
himself: ‘ Ex agricolis maxime pius quaestus, 
stabilissimusque consequitur.’  Scribonius 
Largus consists altogether of traditional 
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receipts and fantastic antidotes; and such 
indeed were the medicines which were pro- 
moted from the store-room to the drug closet 
of the Roman father. The swaggering Greek 
doctors however did not fail so to vaunt 
their novelties that Pliny saw the art changed 
daily like a garment ; and he did not appre- 
hend under these flaunting changes of flag 
the more serious and deeper development of 
doctrine. 

Of this development Celsus shone as no 
original but as a masterly exponent ; and his - 
influence in patrician circles must have been 
cathartic. If more than one commentator 
has compared the De Medicina to a palimpsest 
in which the greek text glimmers through the 
latin, yet none has failed to admire the 
sagacity of the argument and the beauty of 
its form and expression. But far beyond 
symmetry, lucidity and concinnity, the most 
precious service of Celsus was that he created 
scientific latin ; a boon which was gratefully 
recognised in the Revival of Learning when 
Celsus had a vogue'in measure far exceeding 
his previous eclipse. After the invention of 
printing, ‘no scientific work,’ says M. 
Védrenes, ‘ was edited so often as his: more 
than sixty latin editions have appeared, not 
counting the many translations.’ I would 
add that the boon consisted not only in the 
adroit latin rendering of greek words and 
phrases but in the greater achievement of so 
remodelling latin as to adapt it to the ex- 
pression of greek ideas. Celsus indeed did 
for science what Cicero did for philosophy. 

And yet we repeat the paradox that Celsus 
was a layman ; the strange notion that a man 
of family spent all this time and refinement 
of labour upon a subject in which after all he 
could be but anamateur. As the del Lungos, 
who have devoted their time and scholarship 
to the elucidation of their great compatriot, 
decline to admit this conclusion, one how- 
ever which has commended itself to most of 
his interpreters, it may be well to summarise 
a few of the chief reasons for it. The first of 
these is that the De Medicina was not an 
independent treatise but one Section of a 
many. In a word Celsus was a Summist— 
an ‘ Encyclopaedist’—and a guess has been 
made that the title of the whole system was 
‘Cestus,’ a kind of title then fashionable, 
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as in those of Avyvo, Κέρας ᾿Αμαλθείας, 
᾿Ἐγχειρίδιον, ἸΠανδέκται; etc., etc., as recorded 
in a well-known passage in Pliny and Aulus 
Gellius. Whatever the general title may 
have been, the Section on medicine, by the 
tradition of the MSS., is headed ‘ Book vi.,’ 
and commences thus: ‘ Ut alimenta corpori- 
bus sanis agricultura sic sanitatem aegris 
medicina promittit.’ And although most of 
these Sections are lost, we possess much at 
least of the De Agricultura, as it was con- 
verted to his own use by Columella—let us 
hasten to add, with due acknowledgments, 
an early bud of literary ethics which soon 
withered. From Quintilian, and otherwise, 
we gather that among the Sections were 
Philosophy, Jurisprudence, Rhetoric, Strategy. 
The life of Celsus was somewhere between 
Augustus and Claudius, at which period the 
Roman father still exercised supreme control 
over his household ; and among his privileges 
was that he ‘vetted’ not his cattle and his 
slaves only, but also his own family. Callings 
in life were not then differentiated in the way 
we are accustomed to; the Roman house- 
hold was not, as in later times, ‘attended by 
the family practitioner.’ Athenaeus, the 
pneumatist, who lived under Claudius, con- 
sidered that no man of position could afford 
to be ignorant of medicine. Were we then 
to try our hands at a fanciful title we might 
name the whole System ‘The Compleat 
Roman Gentleman.’ 

The preparation of a book on Medicine, 
then, was not in those days so trenchant a 
slice out of a peculiar domain as it would be 
now. Moreover, of course, the sum of know- 
ledge on the subject lay within very much 
narrower and more manageable limits. Of 
other arguments in favour of a lay authorship 
are that in certain places the professional 
reader perceives that the treatment of this 
point or that is not quite intimate ; also that 
in paragraphs concerned with τὰ ἀιϊδοῖα he 
apologises for calling a spade a spade; a 
professional writer would have regarded this 
frankness as needing no apology, or he would 
have signified his meaning under technical 
terms. To the current arguments I would 
venture to add two more; first, that Celsus’ 
very mastery of the vernacular tongue, his 
adaptation of it to new work, the breadth of 
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view and sagacity which lead him through the 
doctrines of the schools without bias or sub- 
mission to formula, the blending of Hippo- 
cratean and Alexandrian medicine, and the 
detached commonsense of the treatise point 
rather to a layman writing for laymen than 
to a physician writing for experts who are sure 
to smack of their schools, and are apt to be 
occupied more by technical particulars than 
by sagacious universals. Secondly, how are 
we to explain the disappearance of Celsus’ 
work, with rare emergence, during some 
fourteen following centuries? The later 
Greek physicians in Rome never refer to 
Celsus; not perhaps from any jealousy of a 
lay interloper, but regarding him as a layman 
writing for lay folk, and not as an original 
authority. Thus during these centuries of 
Galen’s unrivalled ascendency Celsus was 
set aside, not to rise into notoriety till the 
humanists were attracted by his style. More 
than once in this dark interval the De 
Medicina peeped out. By virtue of his latin 
Celsus seems to have survived obscurely in 
the closets of the monasteries ; for instance, 
a few words are quoted from him in Gerbert’s 
169th letter (tenth century). Augustine is 
said to have made use of Celsus’ Section 
on Philosophy; and a reference to him has 
been detected more than once in passages of 
Cassiodorus, which I have not verified ; in one 
of them under the incorrect name of Caelius 
Aurelius. The work sprang into the light in 
1443, when Thomas of Sarzana (Nicholas V.) 
discovered the fair MS. of the Ambrosian ; 
but we read in Sabbadini that this was not 
the first discovery, for one less perfect was 
found by il Panormita at Siena in 1429, a 
copy of which seems to have been sent 
to Duke Humphry. How the editions ran 
thereafter we have seen already. 

When the edition under review appeared 
upon the table one’s impulse was, with the 
editions of the Del Lungos and of M. 
Védérnes before one, to cry out—Another 
translation of Celsus! The first brief survey 
of this book however suffices to assure us 
that it is a very welcome addition to Celsus 
literature. No date of the first edition is 
apparent, but the interesting Preface by 
Professor Kobert of Rostock, though un- 
dated, is presumably new. The translation, 
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so far as a few test passages enable a reviewer 
to ascertain, is sound; and the elegancies of 
the latin shine through the german render- 
ing, as.in the original the greek shines 
through the latin. The scholarship notes 
are excellent in concision and point; a 
section of commentaries on the several 
books is appended, and to one of them a 
very useful lexicon—modestly called a 
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‘Verzeichnis ’—of drugs, foods, and diets. 
There are a few illustrations of instruments 
and surgical diseases. Finally is provided 
one of those full indexes which our German 
colleagues compile so faithfully. The appear- 
ance of this work, then, is more than justified ; 
it is a valuable, if not indispensable, addition 
to the library of the medical historian. 
CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 


JORDAN’S TOPOGRAPHIE DER STADT ROM. 


Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum. 
Von H. Jorpan. Erster Band. Dritte 
Abtheilung. Bearbeitet von Cu. HULSEN. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1907. 8vo. Pp. xxiv 
+709. 11 Plans. M. τό. 


Jorpan’s well-known work on the topo- 
graphy of Rome has, twenty years after his 
death, been at last completed by the appear- 
ance of this volume. Professor Hiilsen 
explains in the preface how he undertook 
in 1887 the task of finishing what was at 
the time without doubt the best handbook 
to Roman topography. 

The first two parts of volume i., contain- 
ing respectively the historical introduction, 
followed by the description of the site of 
Rome and of the city as a whole, and the 
topography of the central portion of the 
ancient city—had already appeared in 1878 
and 1885, having been preceded, in 1871, 
by the second volume, which contained the 
result of Jordan’s preliminary researches into 
the late classical and early mediaeval sources 
of information—the Notitia and Curiosum, 
the Itinerary of the Einsiedel pilgrim, and 
the various editions of the Mirabilia. There 
remained, therefore, the description in detail 
of the rest of the city, which Jordan had 
already begun, but with which he had not 
made any great progress. Professor Hiilsen 
therefore found it advisable, while making use 
of Jordan’s material, to begin the work afresh, 
abandoning the proposed division into old 
city, new city, and suburbs, and adopting 
that by the Augustan regions, in topo- 
graphical, not in numerical order. He thus 


bears the full responsibility for what is 
really his own work from beginning to 
end. 

That the completion of this volume has 
taken twenty years will not surprise anyone 
who knows the complexity of the material 
and its continual increase in quantity and 
variety. Not only have excavations and 
discoveries been practically continuous, 
whether occurring casually in the course of 
building operations, or undertaken ex 270- 
Jesso with a view to scientific investigation, 
but researches in archives and libraries have 
brought, and are still bringing, new facts 
before us as to the changes which the city 
has undergone since the classical period. 
The collections of architectural and archaeo- 
logical drawings and of the Renaissance 
engravings (many of the latter of great 
rarity) and subsequent periods are beginning 
to be worked through systematically and 
published: and the immense printed and 
manuscript literature upon the topography 
of Rome is becoming better known. 

Professor Hiilsen’s treatment of the 
enormous amount of material which he has 
collected together is most skilful: the work 
of compressing it within reasonable bounds 
has been most successfully accomplished, 
and the description is extremely clear and 
illuminating. The labour of proof-correction, 
indeed, must have been very great; and yet 
the misprints that occur are comparatively 
few, and not of any great consequence. 


1 On p. 632 the date of the erection of the temple of 
Aesculapius should be 463/291 (cf. p. 633, where the 
date is correct). 
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The first chapter deals largely with 
buildings included within the area of the 
Forum excavations. 

The second is by far the best account 
of the Palatine at present available. Up 
till now we really know little of the original 
form of the hill, nor even of its condition 
at the end of the Republic: it has been 
greatly altered on all sides by the huge 
substructions of the Imperial palaces, which 
have largely increased the area available for 
buildings. It is a pity that upon the plan 
substructions have not been distinguished 
from walls above ground level. The ex- 
cavations recently begun near the west 
angle of the hill are the first serious 
attempt to investigate the remains of earlier 
periods, and it is to be hoped that they 
may be extended all over the Palatine, as 
far as possible. 

Hiilsen’s first chapters were written too 
soon to deal with the doubts raised by 
Degering and Kornemann (the latter in AZo, 
v. 89: cf. Carter in Am. Journ. Phil. xxviii. 
325) as to the credibility of the tradition 
according to which the Palatine was the 
original Rome. These theories would banish 
not only Roma quadrata, but the Septi- 
montium from their accepted position as 
stages in the development of the city. 1 
must confess that a strong point in favour 
of the tradition is to be found in the name 
Esquiliae. If we exclude Caelius from the 
list of the seven monfées, and interpret Subura 
(or Sucusa) as a part of the Esquiline above 
the Subura valley, we have that and three 
other summits (Oppius, Cispius, Fagutal) in 
contrast to the two montes of the original 
settlement, Palatium and Cermalus, and the 
Velia, the ridge uniting the latter with the 
newly added montes which had hitherto (and 
hence their name) been outside the city. I 
cannot see that the inclusion of the Caelius 
(Hiilsen, p. 223) would have been other than 
a source of weakness. 

The question as to the age and vazson 
@’étre of the fragments of brown tufa walling, 
of blocks 2 feet high, following the slopes of 
the hill on the N.W. and W. is as yet 
unsolved. They cannot be very different in 
date from the ‘Servian’ fortifications (27/ra, 
Ρ. 156): and masonry of an earlier type, 
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attributed by some authorities to the sixth 
century B.C.,! exists within their line at the 
N.W. angle (p. 37, n. 17) and has recently 
come to light on the top of the hill. It 
would almost seem that we must suppose 
that the Palatine formed a separately fortified 
stronghold within the ‘Servian’ walls. 

As to the site of the Templum Victoriae, 
Hiilsen makes a new suggestion—that it is 
to be sought half-way down the hill, about 
50 yards S. of 8. Teodoro (pl. 11. opp. p. 40). 
Here are remains of walling, the connexion 
of which with the temple can only be made 
certain by further excavation: and here were 
found in 1728 three dedicatory inscriptions 
to Victory, which may of course have fallen 
from the top of the hill, as Richter supposed, 
when he identified the temple on the summit 
near the W. corner (Hiilsen’s temple of the 
Magna Mater) with that of Victory and that 
further to the E. (Hiilsen’s temple of Jupiter) 
with that of the Magna Mater (cf. C.2. 1902, 
336). If we accept Hiilsen’s view we must 
be prepared with him to admit that the 
expression of Dionysius, i. 32 (who speaks 
of the temple as ἐπὶ κορυφῇ τοῦ λόφου) is 
used in only a limited sense, in contrast to 
the Lupercal which has just been mentioned. 
We have also to reckon with the question of 
the Megalesia, which were celebrated in front 
of the temple of the Magna Mater; but there 
would certainly be room enough in front of 
the western temple (Hiilsen, p. 54, n. 46). 
And Hiilsen’s most important argument— 
the finding of the inscriptions and the 
statue of the Magna Mater close to the 
western temple—is misstated by Richter 
when he says that they were found ‘ between’ 
the two. 

Hiilsen’s theory that the temples of Jupiter 
Victor and Propugnator were one and the 
same building is supported by no evidence, 
but seems tempting; I think we may with 
Carter suppose that C./7.Z. vi. 438 (cf. 
30767 a) (an archaic dedication to Jupiter 
Victor found on the Quirinal in 1626 
mentioning a restoration by a “iumvir) gives 
us a temple of Jupiter Victor on the Quirinal, 
agree that the references in literature are to 
it, and yet suppose that the Notitia, in 


1Delbriick, Apollotempel auf dem Marsfelde, 11 
599. 
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speaking of the temple of Jupiter Victor on 
the Palatine, is referring to that of Jupiter 
Propugnator. 

On p. 63 we notice that the probable 
identification of the house of Livia with the 
house of Germanicus is admitted, while on 
p. 85, n. 10g it is somewhat inconsistently 
rejected as without foundation. 

The development of the Palatine into an 
Imperial residence by the gradual buildings 
of successive emperors is very well described: 
the writer has been at the trouble of indexing 
the fifteenth volume of the Corvfus in so far 
as it relates to Rome, and here especially we 
see the value of the positive data afforded by 
brickstamps for chronology, at any rate as a 
terminus ante quem non. 

The great question as to the site of the 
temple of Apollo (p. 64 sgg.) will be before 
long settled by excavation, now that the 
Villa Miles has passed into the hands of the 
Government. Hiilsen places it at the E. 
angle of the hill in the so-called Villa 
Barberini; Lanciani in the garden of the 
Villa Mills, to the N.E. of the house itself. 
It may be noted that excavations have shown 
that the buildings to the N.E. of the Stadium 
or Hipprodomus cannot have been the 
library of the temple, which must have been 
closely connected with the colonnades sur- 
rounding the latter (cf. p. 97). 

Of the original palace of Augustus no 
certain remains are left: one will await with 
interest the results of Miss Van Deman’s 
researches, which Carter quotes as dis- 
proving any connexion between this and 
the earlier buildings under the Flavian 
palace, which Hiilsen doubtfully attributes 
to Augustus (p. 76). 

The so-called ‘ bridge of Caligula’ (z.e. the 
arcade above the Clivus Victoriae decorated 
with white stucco on the outer face, pointed 
out as such by the guides) is, as Hiilsen has 
suggested in lectures, but not in the present 
volume, simply an ornamental facade towards 
the Forum—an attempt to embellish this 
front of the enormous substructions by which 
this part of the palace was carried. By the 
brickstamps it seems to be indicated that it 
may belong in part to the end of the first 
century A.D.: while the arches which cross 
the Clivus Victoriae and the substructions 


on the N. side of it belong to the second 
and the beginning of the third century 
(Ρ. 79). : 
Merlin’s work on the Aventine (Z’ Aventin 
dans Jlantiguité) appeared too late to be 
made use of by Hiilsen: the derivation of 
the name of the hill from Avens (cf. Avon) 
which the latter (p. 151) does not accept, is 
supported by a large number of parallels 
(Merlin, of. cit. 30 sgg., who thinks that 


the name points to a Ligurian settlement). | 


Hiilsen, however, rejects the tradition of 
the early independent settlement on the 
Aventine, which he cannot believe to have 
existed contemporaneously with that on the 
Palatine at so short a distance from it. 

If, as Hiilsen supposes (p. 200), the 
boundaries of the first region extended 
within the Servian wall as far beyond the 
Porta Capena as the arch of Constantine, it 
is somewhat surprising that the Notitia and 
Curiosum mention no buildings in this 
portion of the region at all: and certainly 
Lanciani’s theory, that the Servian wall 
served as the boundary of the inner regions 
(cf. Ruins and Excavations, 89), seems 
reasonable. 

The site of the Castra Peregrina has been 
ascertained to be to the S. of S. Stefano 
Rotondo (cf. Hiilsen in Atti Accad. Pontzf. 
Arch. vill. 410, and my note in C.#. 1905, 
328 sgg.). Further evidence is supplied by 
a bronze tablet bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: G (ento) K(astrorum) P(eregrinorum) 
Q. Carinius [| Ama]bilis optio [ p(rimz) 2(211)} 
leg(ionis) If. Ltal(icae) [| factus| D frumen- 
(tarius) [et 9 deput\atus (the supplements 
are due to Von Domazewski, who adds: 
‘Promotion can only take place from ofzzo 
primi pilt, because the man must first reach 
the highest possible position as opto before 
becoming centurion. For the supplements 
at the end, cf. 6.1.2. vi. 1110).’ One of the 
ships offered as ex votos by the frumentari 
(p. 235) is to be seen in one of the smaller 
fountains of the Villa Mattei. 

In dealing with the Esquiline (pp. 254 59¢.) 
we are necessarily confronted with the pro- 
blem as to the age of the so-called ‘Servian’ 
fortifications. These Hiilsen and many 
others place in the fourth century B.C. ; 
and the discovery of tombs within their 
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line, some of which cannot be assigned to 
an earlier date (cf. p. 268, n. 36), seems to 
favour this hypothesis. It is not necessary 
to postulate that, at a comparatively early 
period, intramural burial was unknown and 
unpractised. Indeed, the fact that it was 
necessary to provide against it in the Twelve 
Tables rather points the other way. But it 
seems rather to be the case that the ‘Servian’ 
wall cuts through (or in one case actually 
covers) cemeteries of this period. 

In this connexion it is the greatest misfor- 
tune, as Hiilsen says, that of the discoveries 
of recent years, especially during the seventies, 
much has been lost to us by the insufficiency 
of the records taken (p. 269, n. 38). 

The description of the Colosseum (p. 
282 sgg.) has the advantage of incorporating 
the results of the author’s special investiga- 
tions on the inscriptions. As to its collapse 
(p. 285, n. 12) there seems to be evi- 
dence, though, of a somewhat uncertain 
character, for this having taken place not 
long after 1362.1 The earthquake of 
Petrarch (1349) thus seems ἃ probable 
date (Lanciani, Auins and Excavations, 
376). In dealing with the Baths of Titus 
(Ρ. 309), he seems wrong in not reckoning 
as a part of them the arcades, similar in 
form to those of the Colosseum, and opposite 
to it, discovered in 1895; they are not even 
shown in his plan vi. (4Vot. Scav. 1895, 201, 
226. Lanciani, Forma Urbis, 29). 

In regard to the baths of Diocletian, the 
fact that the bricks are not old material, and 
were (as far as the evidence of the stamps 
goes) entirely made at the period, is note- 
worthy, and not what (p. 378, n. 13) would 
have been expected at the time, though it 
seems to have been the case with the Basilica 
of Constantine also (p. 14, ἢ. 28). Is it 
possible that the available stock of old material 
was used up for the walls of Aurelian ? 

The existence of an arch of Gordian on 
the S.W. side of the Castra Praetoria, form- 
ing a monumental entrance to it, is denied 
(p. 391) as resting upon entirely insufficient 
evidence, and it would seem rightly (cf. 388, 
n. 36). There appears, indeed, to be no 

'The source is Fea, Storia delle Arti di disegno, 


iii. 398, who quotes at second hand a letter in the 
Vatican library. 
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reason to suppose that the chief entrance 
of the camp was towards the city. 

The question of the reading in Juvenal, 
Saf. 11. 133, 1S important with regard to 
the existence of a vadllis Quirini (p. 417, 
n. 66). It seems that we must admit this, 
and refer the name to the depression on the 
N. side of the hill, below the temple of 
Quirinus. For Mr. C. E. Stuart informs 
me that all the MSS. except the Pithoeanus 
give ‘valle,’ and points out that what Hiilsen 
calls the ‘alberne Erklarung’ zz valle colle 
Quirint: ad invidiam dixit in valle, is to 
be divided into two parts-——-the lemma, which 
agrees with P, and the scholium, still older, 
which comments on ‘vad/e’ : colle would, there- 
fore, seem to be a gloss which has found its 
way into the text of P, and vaé/e the true 
reading. It is indeed preferred by most 
editors, including Friedlander, Weidner, 
Housman and Owen. 

With regard to the many projects for free- 
ing Rome from floods, it is interesting to 
note that the solution proposed by Caesar,1 
of changing the course of the Tiber so as to 
make it run under the foot of Monte Mario 
(p. 493), was again brought forward in the 
sixteenth century by Antonio Trevisi in 
the time of Pius IV. A copy of part of 
Bufalini’s plan of Rome (1551), with the 
projected canal marked upon it, was exhibited 
by Lanciani on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the Museum on the Caelian after its 
rearrangement (see Awsonia, 1. 203). 

The three temples in the Forum Holi- 
torium have been dealt with by Delbriick, 
Die dret Tempel am Forum Holitorium in 
Rom, who, however, expressly disregarded 
the Renaissance drawings? relating to them 


1 Hiilsen (p. 497) is probably right in supposing 
that Augustus and Agrippa, in their great works in 
the campus, which gave it its form for the future, 
were in the main working on the lines that Caesar 
had sketched out. 


? As to the drawings of Feoli which, Delbriick states, 
were in my possession, and were not accessible to him 
(p. 9), I can only repeat what I told him myself, 
before his book appeared, that I had placed a com- 
mission upon them when they came up for auction in 
the Vespignani sale in 1900, but did not succeed 
in acquiring them—nor was I able to find out who 
had purchased them. Had I had them I would 
gladly have shown them to him, 
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—with the result that he has been unable to 
recover the plan of the Doric temple, and 
has founded an elaborate dissertation on the 
‘primitive’ style of its capitals upon the 
travertine framework of a capital, which, as 
the drawings would have taught him, was 
coated with stucco! The greater use of 
travertine in it, too, shows that it is later 
and not earlier than the other two; and it 
should be identified with the temple of Juno 
Sospita, not with that of Spes (Hiilsen, p. 
508 sgg.: cf. his later article in Rom. M7tt. 
1906, 169 sg@.). 

We may briefly notice the identification of 
the temple in the Via degli Specchi N.W. 
of the Theatre of Balbus with the temple of 
Neptune zz circo Flaminio (p. 523), and the 
new and brilliant identification of the remains 
hitherto considered to be the Crypta Balbi 
with the Porticus Minucia (p. 545 sgg.). In 
a lecture delivered at the German Institute 
in December, 1907, Prof. Hiilsen to some 
extent modified his views as to the latter. 
He now finds that the building in question 
probably had 44 openings (which would 
agree with the statement of the chrono- 
grapher of 354 a.D. Seruzus Tullius... 
regnauit annis xliv. Hic votum fecit ut 
guotguot annos regnasset, tot ostia ad fru- 
mentum publicum constitueret), and considers 
that it was the Porticus Minucia frumentaria, 
while the vetus is to be sought nearer the 
river. The ‘Rundréume scheinbar ohne 
jeglichen Zugang’ were probably staircases 
to the upper story in which offices, etc., were 
contained. This view that the Diribitorium 
(a large hall for the counting of the votes) 
was simply the upper story of the Saepta 
(p. 563), had already been brought out in 
a special article; as had also the detailed 
description of the Porticus Divorum (p. 565), 
the site and nature of which has been rendered 


far clearer by the recent rediscovery of a ’ 


large group of fragments of the marble plan 
of Rome, which had been lost since the six- 
teenth century (cf. pl. x.). 


It is interesting to note that the contro- 
versy as to the existence of a Templum 
Matidiae (p. 575—cf. Addenda) has been 
settled in the affirmative, the Vienna me- 
dallion of Hadrian representing it being 
certainly genuine (Dressel in Corolla Numis- 
matica). A new identification is that of 
what has hitherto been called the Basilica 
Neptuni with the temple of Hadrian, erected 
by Antoninus Pius in honour of his deified 
predecessor (p. 608). 


Hiilsen is quite right (p. 640 sgg.) in treat-— 


ing as insufficient the evidence upon which 
both the Naumachia of Augustus and the 
Aqua Alsietina, which fed it, have hitherto 
been localized. Remains of private build- 
ings occupy, as excavations have shown, the 
whole of the proposed site of the former. 
He therefore places it further to the N., just 
below the Villa Lante on the Janiculum 
(p. 652 sgg.). But another zaumachia, that 
of Domitian, has to be sought; and Hiilsen 
identifies it (p. 660) with the so-called Circus 
Hadriani, to the N. of the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian. In the interesting account of the 
last mentioned building (p. 663 sgg.), we 
may note that it has recently been proved 
to be ancient right up to the top. 

The book closes with a good index—the 
usefulness of which, however, might have 
been increased by the addition of more 
medizval and modern names of churches 
and localities—printed, one might suggest, in 
different characters; the omission is inten- 
tional (cf. p. 670), but in view of the present 
lack of any work on the medizval topography 
of Rome, it seems a pity that it was adopted. 

It may, in conclusion, be unhesitatingly 
said that the volume with which we have 
been dealing is a most complete, and at the 
same time a most impartial treatment of the 
subject, and it will be a very long time before 
it is superseded. It is the work, as all who 
know Rome will acknowledge, of a thorough 
master of classical topography. 


THomas ASHBY. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Palaces of Crete and their Builders. By 
ANGELO Mosso. Fisher Unwin. 215. 


Reapers of Mr. Burrows’s excellent book 
have all felt the want of pictures: here is a 
book full of pictures, a hundred and sixty of 
them—plans, views, smaller objects of all 
sorts, well reproduced. Mr. Mosso is thus 
a complement to Mr. Burrows. The text is 
of less value. Mr. Mosso took some share 
in the excavating, as he tells us, at Phaistos: 
he kept a notebook, from which he culls 
extracts. He also gives his impressions of 
travel, and adds little touches of description, 
philosophical reflections, and criticism of the 
drains. Indeed, amongst a crowd of fasci- 
nating objects, his chief admiration seems to 
be reserved for the Minoan drains. There 
is no order or method in the book, although 
the preface makes us suppose that all is 
meant to lead up to a proof that the Cretan 
culture was not Indo-Germanic. The odd 
thing is that the text is really interesting to 
read, and it contains a number of observa- 
tions both just and acute. Mr. Mosso 
is so much alive; all he sees excites his 
imagination, he compares the past with the 
present, and he sees things. Mr. Mosso 
has eyes, he has also a pen, and what he 
sees we see. I can only offer disconnected 
remarks on this book, because it is not 
coherent: here are a few. Mr. Mosso holds 
that the so-called bathrooms are shrines 
(p. 66); he gives good reason for thinking 
that the Cnossian throne-room was no bath. 
He compares the plan of the palaces to the 
Etruscan city of Marzabotto (119). He 
thinks each of the rich men of Cnossos had 
a jar in the palace to store his valuables 
(129): a touching tribute to the good faith of 
Minos. Kronos is Time (202). The author 
compares the bull-frescoes with practices that 
still hold in Viterbo (214). A small cross 
on the hip of a statuette ‘suggests tattooing, 
and ‘proves that the Cretans tattooed their 
skins’ (270). Domestic fowls were unknown 
in Crete, because the artists did not draw 
them (285). The modern boxer attacks 


with his right arm and defends with his 
left (339). The double axe is sacred, it is 
the emblem of Cnossos (199), and Mr. 
Rouse has explained the Cnossian palace as 
being named labyrinth from the /aérts (sic) 
sculptured ‘everywhere upon the walls.’ 
That is the most unkindest cut of all. 


We Dy oe 


Guide to Greece, the Archtpelago, Constan- 
tinople, the Coasts of Asia Minor, Crete, 
and Cyprus. With 13 maps and 23 plans. 
Macmillan. cs. net. 


A BOOK covering so wide a range as this 
cannot be expected to enter into detail. 
Thus 30 pp. are given to Athens, including 
sites and museums; a few pages more are 
given to shorter excursions from Athens. 
The islands of the Greek Kingdom have 
12 pp., Constantinople 44 pp., Crete 
5 pp., and other places mostly less. It is 
undeniable that to have so large a survey in 
one light volume, fitting in the pocket, is 
very convenient; besides the places named 
something is said of Athos, Troy, Salonica, 
Smyrna, Halicarnassus, Ephesus, and a word 
or two of several other islands. But for 
the most part the descriptions are the merest 
sketches. Even in such a sketch space 
might have been found to recommend the 
wonderful mediaeval castle and town of 
Antimachia (Cos), and the walls of Myndos. 
Then, again, the visitor wants more practical 
details, and these are lacking just when most 
needed. Thus, no hotels are mentioned in 
Crete, Rhodes, or Cyprus, not to say the 
smaller islands. Maps and plans are ex- 
cellent. Among them are Athos, Troy, 
Ephesus, Cnossos, besides the ordinary ones. 
Mr. Gardner’s introductory essay on Greek 
Art is one of the best features of the book. 
Altogether, we can recommend this book for 
all that it has, and only regret some things 
it has not. A good guide to the islands is 
much wanted. (P. 162, col. 2, line 3, read 
Kosmtkoi.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


: MONTHLY RECORD. 


Delos.—The excavations of 1906, which were re- 
corded in the Classical Review for November, 1907, 
were continued from May to November of last year 
by the French School at Athens, again with funds 
supplied by the Duc de Loubat. In accordance with 
his wishes, the work was confined to the Temenos of 
Apollo and the Agora of Theophrastos. 

On the latter site the unique hypostyle hall was 
further explored, and enough of the foundations and 
superstructure was found to admit of a conjectural 
restoration of the whole. But as many details of the 
construction, as well as the date and the purpose of 
the building, are still uncertain, the publication will 
be postponed until all the remains, especially on the 
north front, have been laid bare. 

In the Zemenos, the excavation advanced towards 
the south and west, from the Great Portico of the 
North (Portico of Antigonos) to the Temple of 
Apollo and the Portico of the Artemision. The two 
long lines of votive monuments, which begin imme- 
diately to the south of the Great Portico, were first 
cleared, and yielded in most cases mere foundations, 
or even fragments of foundations, of the bases of 
statues, groups and exedraz which once occupied this 
place. Among them, however, were discovered con- 
siderable remains of a large pedestal, some seventy 
feet long and five feet square, which stood at the 
western extremity of the line farthest from the 
Portico. It was built of marble, on foundations of 
poros and granite, and was ornamented with simple 
mouldings on the plinth and cornice. Blocks of the 
cornice which still exist bear marks of the fastenings 
of bronze statues, which must have been about fifteen 
in number. The two slabs, moreover, which belong 
to the south side, are inscribed; one having on its 
upper edge traces of a name of seven or eight letters, 
ending in -as, while the other bears a similar name 
ending probably in -os, and lower down a longer 
inscription, which reads— 


. s βασιλέως Δημητρίου Ma... 
. . . αὐτοῦ προγόνους ᾿Απόλλωνι. 


This legend is restored, and appears as a dedication— 
βασιλεὺς ς βασιλέως Δημητρίου Μακεδὼν τοὺς 
ἑαυτοῦ προγόνους ᾿Απόλλωνι---, which éxplains the 
statues as portraits of the Macedonian kings, each 
distinguished by his name. The inscription evidently 
refers to the same prince as that which was found last 
year on the Portico of Amntigonos, and Gonatas 
therefore appears as the most likely of the possible 
dedicators. This pedestal seems to be older than any 
of the others in the group, which are shown by 
epigraphic evidence to have been set up late in the 
second century B.C. 

A few yards to the south of these monuments comes 


the first of the five buildings which lie in a semi-circle 
in front of the temple of Apollo, and have been called, 
after the similar buildings at Olympia, the ‘Treasuries’ 
of Delos. All of these are poorly preserved, even the 
ground-plan being doubtful in one case, while in the 
best of all only a few stones of the walls are in ΄" 
position, together with the threshold and some blocks 
of the stylobate. In this example remains of two 
antae appear on the foundations and a frieze of seven 
triglyphs and eight metopes shows that the fagade was 
completed with two columns. The interior is paved 
with a simple mosaic, which is sunk at the bottom of 
the zaos to receive some rectangular structure, such as 
the base of a statue, and in front of the hollow are 
two marble supports, belonging probably to an altar- 
table. There are also traces of four other pedestals, 
two on each side of the central base. Some indica- 
tion of date is given by a bed containing fragments of 
Attic pottery of red-figure style which lies under the 
pavement ; and certain details of decoration are taken 
to prove that the building is not earlier than the third 
century. The two largest shrines, the last in order, 
have a peculiar plan, being divided up the middle by 
a row of columns, the first of which stood in the 
centre of the doorway, while the last was a half- 
column on the wall. The assumption is that all these 
‘ Treasuries’ belong approximately to the same period, 
but the only evidence of date is that furnished by the 
second of the series. 

Still farther to the south, two temples were 
excavated and with some certainty identified with 
monuments often mentioned in Delian inscriptions.. 
The older of these exists only in the foundations, a 
substructure of granite covered with a course of foros in 
carefully squared blocks. The plan is that of a temple 
771 antis opening to the west ; a 2γογζαος with front of 
four columns and a aos about thirty-five feet deep. 
No marble was found, and from the fact that the 
upper bed is of Aovos, it seems likely that the whole 
building was of the same material. This would 
therefore be the oldest temple of Delos, the νεὼς 6 
πώρινος or πώρινος οἶκος of the inscriptions. Its date 
is certainly not later, and probably much earlier, than 
500 B.C. 

The other temple lies parallel with this but farther 
west, and is of somewhat greater extent. Some four 
hundred fragments of the superstructure have been 
recovered, and suffice to give the essential details of 
the elevation. It was built of Parian marble on a 
foundation of tufa, and consisted of a 2γογαος and 
naos ; in plan it is amphiprostyle with a facade of six 
columns, and the order of architecture is Doric. 
Some new fragments of the acroteria groups from 
the pediments were discovered—the others, which 
were found thirty years ago, and were published and 
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discussed by Th. Homolle! and A. Furtwangler,? are 
now at Athens. An unique feature of the plan is a 
row of four square pillars in the entrance, and a 
corresponding row of four pilasters on the back wall. 
Both in sculpture and architecture there are many 
points of resemblance between this temple and the 
Parthenon and the temple at Bassai. There is little 
doubt that it is the Attic temple, the νεὼς ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων 
mentioned in Amphictyonic records, which was built 
by the Athenians about 420 B.c. to replace the old 
temple, and was itself superseded by the Great 
Temple erected by the Delians at the beginning 
of the fourth century to celebrate their independence. 
The marble-paved aos contains a large semi-circular 
pedestal, which supported a group of some six or 
eight statues. The number was probably seven, 
three ranged on each side of a central figure, and 
in this case the temple is further identified with the 
νεώς οὗ τὰ ἐπτά of the inscriptions. The identi- 
fication had long been suspected. 

In the neighbourhood of the Treasuries and the 
temples there were found many structures of the 
archaic period, deeply sunk below the later founda- 
tions. At present it is only possible to say that 
they belong to dwelling-houses on the sites which 
were afterwards sacred. Their early date is demon- 
strated by late Mycenean and Geometric potsherds, 
while only one fragment of proto-Corinthian ware 
was found, and that in an upper stratum. Plans 
of rooms, a paved courtyard, and aqueducts can 
be recognised. There are also several lines of 
wall, of which two probably represent the first and 
second feribolot of the ‘semenos; the earlier being 
of considerably more modest circuit than the later, 
which coincides in some parts with the final boundary. 

Great finds of pottery were made, archaic fragments 
from the sanctuary and later wares from the Hellen- 
istic and Roman houses which were demolished in 
the exploration of the hypostyle hall. Many marble 
reliefs, sepulchral ste/az for the most part, were 


1 Bull. Corr. Hell., iii. p. 515 sq. 
5 Arch. Zeitung, 1882, p. 335 sq. 


found in the walls of the same houses, but otherwise 
no sculpture occurred. On the other hand, large 
numbers of inscriptions came from the excavation of 
the hall. Some are of wider interest than usual; 
among them a decree of the Cretan auxiliaries of 
Ptolemaios Philometor in honour of one Aglaos of 
Kos, who seems to have been a person of importance 
at the Court of Alexandria. The decree mentions 
the expedition of the king in Cyprus, and by its aid 
a valuable fragment previously discovered can be 
attributed to the same σύμμαχοι (Bull. Corr. Hell., 
xiii. p. 230, No. r= Or. /uscr., 116). There is also 
a dedication in honour of Sostratos of Knidos, the 
architect of the Pharos, which shows that he held 
some official post in the Cyrenaica. Another is a 
dedication of the islanders in honour of Ptolemaios 
Philadelphos, exactly reproducing an inscription of 
Smyrna (Or. Z/nuscr., 25), but engraved at a later date, 
in the second century. As the same is the case with 
other island inscriptions which refer to the Ptolemies, 
some light may be thrown upon the vicissitudes of 
Egyptian influence in those quarters. A dedication 
of Stolos son of Theon, who was already known from 
an inscription (Or. /zscr., 173), gives the new title of 
an officer τεταγμένος πρὸς ταῖς ἠνίαις at the court of 
Ptolemais Soter II. Many texts, as usual, concern 
the temple or state of Delos. A sculptor’s signature, 
"Ayopaddos Σαρπήδονος Δήλιος ἐποίησε, assigns a 
definite name to the ‘‘son of Sarpedon,” who is 
mentioned in two imperfect inscriptions. Other 
sculptors whose names appear are Eutychides and 
Menophilos, the latter being apparently a son of the 
great Agasias. Among the numerous dedications, 
bi-lingual texts in Greek and Latin are frequent. 
One of these gives the translation /up7zter Secundanus 
for Ζεὺς Οὔριος. Roman inscriptions, too, are plen- 
tiful, and throw light upon the history of the colony 
and magistrates of Delos. It is hoped that the 
Corpus of Delian inscriptions will soon be ready for 
publication. ἢ E. J. ForspyKE. 
The British Museum. 


1 Comptes Rendus de Acad. des Inscr. Mars, 1908. 


ROMAN VILLA AT PETERSFIELD. 


THE excavation of the Romano-British 
villa at the Stroud, near Petersfield, in 
Hampshire, is now practically complete, and 
shows a large house of the courtyard type, 
the ground plan of which presents some 
unusual features. It consists of three wings 
of building around a courtyard, measuring 
184 by 160 feet, and closed on the fourth 
side by a wall and gateway. The North 
wing consists of a block of living-rooms and 
a rectangular hall or yard subdivided by two 
rows of six circular stone bases which sup- 


ported in all probability columns of either 
wood or stone. One aisle thus formed 
continued a corridor which flanked the 
living-rooms beyond. Similar columned 
spaces have occurred at Carisbrooke, Clan- 
ville, and Castlefield, all in this Hampshire 
region. The west wing is composed of a 
singularly elaborate group of baths showing 
with some certainty in a group of fifteen 
chambers three Araefurnia, a sudatorium, 
two large ca/daria, and three small cold 
baths. And the drainage system also has 
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been laid bare. A long flue underlies the 
lower floors of the ca/daria, thus forming a 
parallel example to that found in the Sil- 
chester public baths. There is evidence of 
many restorations and additions in this 
group, the*intricacies of which the excavators 
are not without hope of solving in some 
part. The gateway in the south wall is well 
defined, and points towards an alleged 
‘Roman road’ which crosses Butser Hill 
rather more than a mile south of it. This 
track, if Roman, may have been a divert1- 
culum across the Downs between Regnum 
and Venta Belgarum, the main road passing 
through Porchester and Gosport. 

The east wing of the house contained 
sheds or outhouses. At the point, however, 
where it joins the north wing a large 
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octagonal chamber has been added. Its 
masonry is good. Regular polygonal build- 
ings in Romano British houses are rare, and 
it is on that account tempting to compare 
this instance with the sixteen-sided ‘ temple’ 
at Silchester, and to call it on the same 
analogy a ‘shrine.’ The evidence of coins 
continues to put the date of occupation 
between Victorinus (265-7 A.D.) and the 
younger Constantine (337 A.D.). 

This site adds to the long list of ‘villa’ 
residences in this district. It lies one mile 
west of Petersfield, and a glance at Professor 
Haverfield’s map in the ‘Victoria County 
History’ (Hants, i. 266) will therefore show 
its relative position to the rest. The excava- 
tion will remain open until the end of 
September. A. M. WILLIAMS. 


OBITUARY 


FRANZ BUECHELER, 1837-1908.” 


By the death of Franz Buecheler, on the 
3rd of May, classical scholarship has lost one 
of its foremost representatives on the conti- 
nent of Europe. Bonn was the university 
of his student days, and, after holding pro- 
fessorships at Freiburg in Breisgau and at 
Greifswald, he returned in 1870 to Bonn, 
where he was one of the principal professors 
of Classical Philology for the remaining 38 
years of his life. The Latin texts which he 
edited, included the treatise of Frontinus 
On the Roman Aqueducts, the FPervigtlum 
Veneris, and the remains of Quintus Cicero. 
His Petronius passed through several edi- 
tions, and he contributed two volumes of 
Carmina Epigraphica to the latest edition 
of the Anthologia Latina. A leading au- 
thority on the ancient dialects of Italy, he 
wrote on the Zabula Jguvina and on Oscan, 
Pelignian and Umbrian inscriptions. He 
collected all the extant specimens of early 
Latin trochaic and Saturnian verse, besides 
producing a pamphlet on the Latin declen- 
sions and conjugations (1866), which was 
translated into French (with additions) by 
Havet, whose edition was subsequently 
published in German (1879). In Juvenal, 
vill. 148, it is to Buecheler that we owe the 


restoration of the long neglected reading :— 
‘ipse rotam adstringit suffamine mulio consul,’ 
for the corrupted texts:—consul sufflamine 
multo,and multo suffiamine consul. In Greek 
scholarship, his published works included 
an edition of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
(1869), a text of Herondas, and a com- 
mentary on the Law of Gortyn (in conjunction 
with Zitelmann). It was only a few weeks 
before his death that, in the Berlin /£z/o- 
logischer Wochenschrift, he applied a well- 
known line of Propertius (v. 8, 3), ‘Lanuvium 
antiqui vetus est tutela draconis’ to the 
correction of Aapovvov into Aavoviov in a 
less familiar passage of Plutarch, Paradle/. 14. 
In 1905 he delivered an oration in memory 
of his friend and colleague, Hermann Usener, 
and in the following April the golden jubilee 
of his Doctor’s degree was celebrated at 
Bonn. As many as 570 scholars in all. parts 
of the civilised world contributed to the large 
sum of money then raised in his honour. 
About half of this was spent on an excellent 
bronze bust of Buecheler, while the rest was 
devoted by himself to forming a fund to 
enable scholars of Bonn to take part in the 
Latin Zhesaurus and in the proposed ΖΖε- 
saurus of Greek. J. E. SAnpys. 
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DR. WALTER HEADLAM, 1866-1908. 


THE news of the sudden death of Dr. 
Walter Headlam on the 2oth of June brought, 
not only to his many friends, but to all lovers 
of Greek, a sense of irreparable loss. The 
recent publication of his Book of Greek Verse 
had made it clear to a large circle of readers 
that a real master of Greek was among them ; 
and his friends, to whom this had been known 
for many years, were rejoicing in the thought 
that Headlam was at length stepping into 
his due place among the scholars of Europe: 
For a long time anxieties as to his health, 
and an unwillingness to put forth anything 
that had not received the last touch of com- 
pleteness, had stood in his way; but of late 
these obstacles seemed to have been over- 
come, public appearances were no longer 
distasteful, and the consciousness that he 
possessed stores of knowledge, ripened and 
ready to be given to the world, was strong 
within him. 

The quality of his published work—a 
large portion of which appeared in the pages 
of this journal—affords some means of judging 
how high he would have ranked as an inter- 
preter of Greek literature, and, in particular, 
of the Greek drama. Not only was his 
linguistic sense unsurpassed—few can have 
understood so well as he the whole machinery 
of Greek diction—but he had really absorbed 
the Greek view of life. 

He was, moreover, exceptionally well 
equipped for the struggle with textual 
problems, possessing as he did an insight 
into the meaning of Greek lyrical metres, 
into the forms of textual corruption, and the 
habits of scholiasts, which may fairly be called 
marvellous. But he must not be thought of 
as a scholar of the antiquarian type. To 
him Greek was (to borrow the title of J. K. 
Stephen’s pamphlet) the Living Language, 
and its poetry was dear to him, not as a field 
wherein to exercise ingenuity and display 
erudition, but as literature of present worth 
and meaning. How fine was his own literary 
sense his friends well know; and it is to be 
hoped that others may have the means of 
appreciating it in the near future by the 
speedy publication of what he has left behind 
him. : 


Of biographical detail there is little to be 
given. Born in 1866, he was educated at 
Harrow under the present Master of Trinity, 
and from the year 1884 to his death, King’s 
College, Cambridge, was, but for some few 
short absences, his home. 

In the years 1885-1887 he gained seven 
Browne medals and the Porson Prize, and in 
1887 was placed in the first class of the 
Classical Tripos. In 1890 he became Fellow 
of King’s, and not long after took up teaching 
within the college. For public lecturing he 
had, until recently, but little liking: in the 
teaching of small groups of men he excelled. 
In 1906 he was a candidate for the Regius 
Professorship of Greek. His Praelection 
delivered on that occasion was of extra- 
ordinary merit. More recently he gave a 
course of lectures in London, and was, at 
the time of his death, preparing a series to 
be given in Cambridge, on Greek Jdeas. 

It is a great pleasure to me to be able to 
add to this brief notice some lines kindly 
sent to me by Professor U. von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf, who met Dr. Headlam for the 
first time at Cambridge on the 11th of June 
last. Their intrinsic beauty, and the source 
from which they come, assure to them a most 
cordial and reverent reception. 


Ἄρτι φιλήρετμόν 7 ἐπιὼν κατὰ Kapov ἅμιλλαν 
\ Ν > , , ΄ 
καὶ σοφὸν ἐν Βασιλέως συμπόσιον θιάσωι 
ἔβλεπον ἡβώωντά σ᾽ ἐπήκουόν τε λαλεῦντος 
ἡδέα καὶ δεινῶς σὴν φύσιν ἠγασάμην, 
"AdAape, καὶ πατρίαις πεφιλημένε Πιερίσιν τε 
‘ ἢ . A 
Μούσαις, ἱστορίης τ᾽ ἤρανε γραμματικῆς. 
\ Ov 5 / a > ” > / τ ΓΝ 
καὶ viv’ Μοῖρα σ᾽ ἄωρον ἀφήρπασεν, οἷς δὲ 
μέμηλεν 
“Ἑλλὰς τὰς πολλὰς ἐλπίδας ἠφάνισεν. 
> Ν / ἈΝ » » > Ν Jas 
κὴἡμοὶ πικρότερον μὲν ἴσως ἄχος αὐτὸν ἰδόντι 
A , Ὁ 
ἄρτι σε; πλὴν ὁπόταν σῆισιν ἀηδονίσιν 
” »8 5 > > ” A> , 
ἔντυχω, αὐδῆς αὖθις ἐν οὔασι σῆς ἐπορούσει 
φθόγγος, ζῶντα δ᾽ ἀεὶ τὸν φίλον ἀσπάσομαι. 


The following list of Dr. Headlam’s 
published work will, I think, be both inter- 
esting and useful. It was drawn up but a 
few months ago by Dr. Headlam himself. 
1890. Fifty Poems of Meleager. 

1891. On editing Aeschylus. 
Herodas: Atheneum, pp. 322, 354. 
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Herodas: Academy, Nos. 1014, 1016, 1023. 

On the scholia to Aeschylus: Journ. Philol. 
p- 286. 

Various Conjectures I. : Journ. Philol. p. 294. 

Herodas: Academy, No. 1029. 

Review of Farnell’s Greek Lyric Poets. C/ass. 
Rev. p. 438. 

Review of Mackail’s Greek Anthology. C/ass. 
Rev. p. 269. ᾿ ᾿ ; 
Various Conjectures II. : Journ. Philol. p. 75. 

Herodas: Class. Rev. pp. 313, 404. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 

1895. Various Conjectures III.: Journ. Philol. p. 
260. 

Review of Blaydes on Fragments of Greek 
Comedy. Class. Rev. p. 436. 


1896. 


Review of Blaydes Aeschylus: Class. Kev. 
p- 56. 

Various Conjectures IV. : Journ. Philol. p. 92. 

Bacchylides: Class. Rev. p. 66. 


Sallust. orat. Philippi: C/ass. Rev. p. 351. 


1897. 


1898. 


Emendations of the Fragments of Tragedy and 
Comedy: Class. Rev. p. 3- 

Herodas: 262d. p. 151. 

Aeschylus, Sapp/ices, translated in prose from an 
emended text. 

The Greek Lyric Poets, with Bacchylides : 
Class. Rev. p. 5. 

(Also notes sent to Blass (p. Ixxv) and to Jebb 
(p. viii). 

Aeschylus: Class. Kev. p. 106. 

Aeschylus: Class. Kev. p. 194. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. Euripides and Sophocles: C/ass. Rev. p. 15. 

Euripides and Sophocles: Class. Rev. p. 98. 

Toxéwy ‘a parent’ and the kindred forms: 
Class. Rev. p. 401. 

Τὸν ἄνδρα ‘manhood’ and the shaving of the 


beard: Class. Rev. p. 393- 
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1902. Greek Lyric Metre: 
Studies. 

Metaphor, etc. : Class. Rev. p. 434- 

Ghost-raising, Magic, and the Underworld: 
Class. Rev. p. 52. 

Transposition of words in MSS.: C/ass. Rev. 

_ P- 243- 

Review of Tucker’s Choephoroe: Class. Rev. 
P- 347. 3 

Herodas in Zucycl. Britannica. 

Aeschylus and others: Class. Rev. p. 240. 

Aeschylus and others: Class. Rev. p. 286. 

Aeschylus, Agamemnon, translated from an 
emended text. ; 

Herodas: Class. Rev. p. 263. 

Herodas: Class. Rev. p. 268. 

Aeschylus: Class. Rev. p. 241. 

Aeschylus: Class. Rev. p. 286. 

Tragic Fragments: C/ass. Rev. p. 430. 

Aeschylus, Choephoroe, translated from an 
emended text. 

Illustrations of Pindar: Class. Rev. p. 148. 

On a marvellous pool: zézd. p. 439. 

Greek prohibitions: zézd. p. 30. 

A Praelection. [See Cambridge Praelections, 
1906. ] 

The Last Scene of the Eumenides: Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, p. 268. 

A Book of Greek Verse. 

Emendations and Explanations: Journ. Philol. 
p. 290. 

Aeschylus, Zumenides, translated from an 
emended text. 

Aeschylus, Prometheus, translated from an 
emended text. 

Restorations of Menander. [A pamphlet. ] 

Emendations and Explanations : Journ. Philol. 
(forthcoming). 


Journal of Ftellenic 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


NEWS AND 


Dr. J. Masson hopes to publish in the 
autumn the short supplementary Volume or 
Appendix promised in the Preface to his 
‘Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet.’ It will 
discuss such subjects as the Borgian Life of 
Lucretius, the relation of Lucretius’s atom to 
the Daltonian atom and the electron, the 
origin of Leucippus’s atomic theory from 
earlier speculations, the ‘Social Contract’ in 
Epicurus and Lucretius, etc., also the revivals 
of Epicureanism by Gassendi and Guyan. 


MarigE Louis Gaston BossiER, whose 
death is announced from Paris, was more 
than a scholar; he was a man of letters 


COMMENTS 


blessed with historic imagination and a fine 
taste. As a writer in the Svécle says, ‘He 
charmed us with romances like Czcero and 
his Friends ; which book, along with the Cz7é 
Antique of Fustel de Coulanges, brought into 
the midst of our lessons and tasks a spice of 
fancy and a great deal of naturalism; he 
made us love those persons whom we had 
been cursing, and brought us into their circle 
of intimates. . . . It was like a resurrection.’ 
Such men are needed now more than ever 
they were, to show the humanity of scholar- 
ship. Bossier lived to a good old age—he 
was born in 1823—and he worked almost to 
the last. 
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In the July Classical Quarterly Mr. 
Edmonds concludes his suggestions for 
improving the text of Theophrastus, Mr. 
W. B. M‘Daniel discusses the proper place 
of the fragment of Catullus usually printed 
at the end of the second poem, Mr. Summers 
reconstitutes a curious fragment of Maecenas 
preserved in Seneca, Mr. Garrod continues 
his observations on Manilius now dealing 
with II. and III. The longest paper is Mr. 
Tucker’s, which deals with the text of 
Athenaeus and the fragments of Greek 
comedy preserved by him. Mr. W. F. C. 
Walters gives an account of a Bodleian MS. 
of Livy, and Mr. T. W. Allen some Varia 
Graeca. The longest review is the editor’s 
notice of M. Cartault’s book on the biblio- 
graphy of Tibullus: he also contributes a 
short paper on a passage of Manilius 
emended in part by Mr. Garrod, and Mr. 
Duff reviews Merrill’s recent edition of 
Lucretius. 


THE International Congress for the History 
of Religions, that will be held at Oxford, 
September 15th—18th, ought to attract many 
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who are specially interested in classical 
studies. In the Graeco-Roman section 
papers are promised by Prof. Lewis Camp- 
bell on ‘The Religious Element in Plato’; 
by Dr. A. Evans on ‘The Cretan Religions’ ; 
by Prof. Cumont on ‘ L’influence religieuse 
de JlAstrologie dans le monde antique 
Romain’; Dr. Eisler, ‘Orpheus and the 
Fish-Cult and Legend’; Dr. Farnell on 
‘The Dionysiac Rites of Sacrifice’; Mr. 
Warde Fowler on ‘The Latin Meaning of 
Religio’; by Miss Jane Harrison on ‘ Bird 
and Pillar Cult in Relation to Ouranian 
Religion’; Dr. Jevons’ ‘Leading Ideas in 
Graeco-Roman Magic’; and a paper is 
promised but not yet specified by Mr. Cook. 
And many other sections, such as the 
Semitic, Christian, Buddhistic, Indo-Iranian, 
will be well represented. The Oxford secre- 
taries, to whom communications should be 
addressed, are Dr. Estlin Carpenter, 109 
Banbury Road, and Dr. L. R. Farnell, 
τοι Woodstock Road. The price of tickets 
is £1; special ladies’ tickets (entitling to 
admission but not to copy of Transactions), 
τος. 


VERSIONS AND 


THE middle class of those days was by no 
means on a level with the gentry as regards 
enlightenment and still less was it their 


superior in point of fortune or social 
brilliancy: its tastes were unrefined, its 
existence was dull not to say vulgar. Hard- 


working and full of the vigorous instincts of 
home life, it enjoyed its modest pleasures in 
peace and quiet and kept its aspirations 
within due limits. To rise a step in the 
social scale, to better oneself there was an 
ambition which might be indulged in; but 
as for assuming the rank and position of the 
gentry, nobody wasted his time in bestowing 
a thought on such a thing. 

OsTROGORSKI, Democracy and Organisation 

Of Political Parties. 


TRANSLATIONS 


ε δὲ ς ἴω lal ; > » ΝΣ 
οἱ δὲ μέσοι τῶν πολιτῶν κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν 
΄ Ν OX U a 
χρόνον πεπαιδευμένοι μὲν οὐδὲν ὁμοίως τοῖς 
3 ’ > \ “ > , an 
ἀμείνοσιν, ἐκ δὲ πολλῷ ἐλάσσονος τῆς Tapa- 
“A « 4 ” Ἀ ‘ > , 
σκευῆς ὁρμώμενοι οὔτε TL κατὰ τὴν ἀλλήλοις 
’ὔ > fal > , ἴω 
συνουσίαν ἐς τοσοῦτον ἐφαίνοντο φιλοκαλοῦντες 
Ὁ“ ~ nw , 
τῶν τε πλείστων τῶν ἡδονῶν φαύλων ἀντιλαμ- 
΄ ‘ , ” ΠῚ \ \ 
Bavopevor τὸν βίον ἄμουσον ἢ Kat φορτικὸν 
διῆγον" φιλόπονοι δὲ εἰς τὰ μάλιστα πεφυκότες 
τά τε κατ᾽ οἶκον σφόδρα στέργοντες, ὅ, τι 
: Ε 
συμβαίνοι ἡδέως ἄνευ πολυτελείας ἐνδιαιτᾶσθαι 
, ‘\ ε , > , LAND] > ᾽ 
σωφρόνως καὶ ἡσυχάζοντες ἀπέλαυον οὐδ᾽ ἐπ 
3 aN , ” ‘ ἣν a , ᾿ 
ἐλπίδας μείζους ἢ κατὰ τὸ προσῆκον καθίσταντο 
τ Py 
ἀμείνους μὲν yap ἑαυτῶν, εἰ τύχοι, τῷ ἀξιώματι 
4 2 ’; » Ν Ν > 4A = 
γενέσθαι ἐδικαίουν, εἰς δὲ TO ἰσοπαλὲς τοῖς 
ἐυγενέσι κατὰ τὴν ἀξίωσιν καταστῆναι τοῦτό 
γε οὐδένι παρέστη" οὐ γὰρ σχολὴ τῶν τοιούτων 


ὑπῆρχεν. L. R. STRANGEWAYS. 
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ADVT. 
Mitchell’s Old Irish Whiskey. 


The Public is the best Judge of Quality and 
Price. 


ADVT. 
This lovely Site for Sale, . 
300 ft. x 283 ft. 


C. & T. Ham, 73 Swanston St. 


Scit populus constes quantilli qualis, Ivernae 
O decus antiquum, Micheliane liquor. 
TGs: 


En age, Suanstonicus deciens post septima vicus 


Ostia qua numero tertia signat, adi: 


Prostat enim venalis apud Gnaeumque Titumque 


Consortes Hamios hic adamandus ager : 


Huic mensura pedes lateri dat larga trecentos ; 


Deme decem et septem, sic latus illud habes. 
ΤΟΣ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches: 4 inches=10 centimetres (roughly). 


They are unbound unless 


the binding is specified. 
* * Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Abt (Adam) Die Apologie des 
Madaura und die antike Zauberei. Beitrage zur 
Erlauterungen der Schrift de magia. (eligzons- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbetten, heraus- 
geseben von Albrecht Dieterich und Richard 
Wiinsch. Band IV. Hoeft 2). 9°x6z". Pp. 
viii+272. Giessen, Alfred Topelmann. 1908. 
M. 7.50. 

dd Conventum Hagensem de Publica Pace accedunt 
guatuor poemata laudata. 9%’ x64". Amsterdam, 
Johannes Miiller. 1908. 


Adam (James) The Religious Teachers of Greece. 
Being Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion 
delivered at Aberdeen by J.'A., Litt.D., Edited, 
with a Memoir, by his wife, Adela Marion Adam. 
9” x 54°. Pp. [ν᾽ 468. Edinburgh, T. ἃ T. Clark. 
1908. Cloth, τος. 6d. net. 

Antiphon. 


Archaeological Institute of America. Supplementary 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome. Volume II., by George Henry Allen, 
Charles Densmore Curtis, James C. Egbert and 
Albert William Van Buren. 114”x9”. Pp. 294. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 1908. 
Cloth. 

Aristotle. 


Bericht over den Wedstrijd in Latijnsche Poésie van 
het Jaar 1908. (Overgedrukt uit de Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afdeeling, Letterkunde, 46. Reeks, 
Deel 1V.). 9}''x 6". Pp. 8. Amsterdam, Johannes 
Miiller. 1908. 


Apuleius von 


See Jacoby. 


See Rudberg. 


Bologna. Memorie della R. Accademie delle Scienze 
dell’ Istituto di Bologna. Classe di Scienze 
Morali. Serie I. Tomo 1. Sezione di Scienze 
Guiridiche. Fasc 2. 12}”x9%". Pp. 117-252. 
1907.—Sezione di Scienze Storico-Filologische. 
Fasc. 2. 123” x 9}”. Pp. 161-264. 1908. Bologna, 
Gamberini e Parmeggiani. 


Burnet (John) Early Greek Philosophy. Second 
edition. 9”x 52”. Pp. xii+434. London, Adam 
& Charles Black. 1908. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Bywater (Ingram) The Erasmian Pronunciation of 
Greek and its Precursors. Jerome Aleander, 
Aldus Manutius, Antonio of Lebrixa. A lecture by 
I. B. 82”x 54”. P. 28. London, Henry Frowde. 


1908. Is. net. 
Calderind (Aristide) La Manomissione dei liberti in 
Grecia. 9}”’x6". Pp. xx+464. Milano, Hoepli. 


Cicero. Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte, von 
Th. Zielinski. Zweite vermehrte Auflage. 8” x 54”. 
Pp. viiit+454. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 
1908. geh. M. 7. geb. in Leinwand M. 8. 

- Ciceros Brutus. Erklart von Otto Jahn. Fiinfte 
Auflage, bearbeitet von Wilhelm Kroll. (Saszm- 
lung griechischer und lateinischer Schriftstellar mit 
deutschen Ammerkungen, begriindet von 77. Haupt 
und 447. Sauppe). 8}"x54°. Pp. 236. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1908. M. 3. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis, Paradoxa Stoicorum-Aca- 

demicorum Reliquae cum Lucullo—Timaeus—De 

Natura Deorum— De Divinatione—De Fato — 

edidit Otto Plasberg. Fasc. I. 92”x64’. Pp. 

196. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1908. M. 8. 


νυν σὐνπ πον τὰν πε ——  τδρμοψυνυι: 


Cicero. Pirrone (Nicola): Fraseologia Ciceroniana ad 
uso delle scuole classiche. 8}” 5%". Pp. 216. 
Remo Sandron, Milano—Palermo—Napoli. 1908. 
L. 2.50. 

Cobb (G. H.) Poems from the Greek Anthology, 
attempted in English Verse by G. H. C., M.A. 
72”x 5%". Pp. 32. Oxford, B. H. Blackwell. 


1908. Is. net. 


Davids (T. W. Rhys) Early Buddhism. (e/igions 
Ancient and Modern). 7" x 43’. Pp. 92. London, 
Archibald Constable & Co. 1908. Cloth, Is. net. 


Diels (Hermann) Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 
Griechisch und Deutsch von H. Ὁ. Zweiter Auf- 
lage. Zweiter Band. Erste Hialfte. 9}’x 6". 
Pp. viii+ 467-864. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung. 1907. M. Io. 


Donatus. See Karsten. 


Dubois (Charles) Pouzzoles Antique (Histoire et 
Topographie). Thése présentée a la Faculté des 
Lettres de Paris. 9} x6". Pp. xii+450, 56 illus- 
trations dans le texte et une carte. Paris, Albert 
Fontemoing. 1907. 


Fenwick (Dr.) Geometry for Schools. The Theo- 
rems. (Heinemann’s School Series.) 8" x 54’. 
Pp. 128. London, W. Heinemann. 1908. Linen 
boards. Is. 6d. 


Glotta. Zeitschrift fiir griechische und lateinische 
Sprache. Herausgegeben von Paul Kretschmer 
und Franz Skutsch. Band I. Heft 2/3. 9” 
x 64°. Pp. 117-348. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht. 1908. Preis fiir den ganzen Band. 
M. 12. 


Grégoire de Nysse. Grégoire de Nyasse discours caté- 
chétique. Texte grec, traduction frangaise, intro- 
duction et index par Louis Méridier. (7Zextes et 
Documents pour [ Etude Historique du Christian- 
isme publies sous la direction de l/ippolyte Hemmer 
et Paul Lejay). 7%" x 42’. Pp. lxxxvi+214. Paris, 
Librairie Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1908. 3 Fr. 


Herodotus. Schiilerkommentar zu der Auswahl aus 
Herodot, von Franz Harder. Zweite, verbesserte 
Auflage. 74”x5”’. Pp. 110. Leipzig, G. Frey- 
tag; Wien, F. Tempsky. 1908. Linen boards. 
M. 1.20. 

Hoffmann (Max)  Briefwechsel zwischen August 
Béckh und Ludolf Dissen Pindar und Anderes 
betreffend; herausgegeben von M. H. 9” x6’. 
Pp. vi+234. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1907. 
ΜΡ κ, 

Homer. Uomeri Opera recognovit brevique adno- 
tatione critica instruxit Thomas W. Allen. Tome 
III. Odysseae Libros i-xii continens. Tome IV. 
Odysseae libros xiii-xxiv continens. (Script. Class. 
Bibl. Oxon.) 74"x5". Pp. xii+240(?). Tp. 
224(?). Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1908. Each, 
Paper, 2s. 6d. ; Cloth, 3s. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


THE article entitled Quid times? Caesarem 
vehis by ‘M.’ in the May number of the 
Classical Review reminded me of an intention 
which I had had for some time of writing an 
article about a new departure which we are 
taking in Birmingham in the matter of the 
teaching of Greek literature. By a recent 
regulation of the University a course on the 
literature of Greece in English translations 
may be taken as a subsidiary subject for the 
Arts degree by students in their second or 
third year ; and if a student combines with 
this course a course on Ancient History, the 
two may together count as a principal subject, 
provided that Latin be another principal 
subject.!. The class will meet three times 
a week and take up in the three terms: 
(1) Homer, (2) the drama, (3) Plato. The 
precise scheme of work will have to be 
determined by circumstances and experience, 
but the general intention is that the students 
should read the essential parts of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, select plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes and 
some of the shorter dialogues of Plato. 
The reading will be accompanied by lectures 
dealing with the literary aspects and con- 
tents of these works; but attention will 


1¢A principal subject’ is studied for two years, a 
subsidiary subject for one year, subsequent to the 
Intermediate Examination. 
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be concentrated in the main upon the 
reading of the works themselves, with a 
view to the appreciation of them as human 
documents. 

It is hoped and believed that this course 
will appeal to many of our students who are 
at present unable to come into contact with 
Greek literature at all, and that it will not in 
any way discourage the study of the Greek 
language. It happens that at Birmingham 
many pass the Matriculation examination 
without any knowledge of Greek and are 
precluded by the pressure of other subjects 
from taking up Greek as one of their degree 
subjects. To such students, or some of them, 
the new course will offer an invaluable oppor- 
tunity of rounding off their knowledge of 
classical antiquity ; for all our Arts students 
have to take Latin, both at Matriculation 
and for at least two years subsequently. 
Thus if, as often happens, students study 
Latin for three years after Matriculation as 
one of their principal subjects for a degree 
and also take courses on Ancient History 
and Greek literature in English translations, 
they will have acquired a fair knowledge of 
classical literature, such as may be expected 
from passmen. The main difference from 
the scheme of the pass degree at the older 
Universities will be that one of the ancient 
literatures will be studied in English. 
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This new departure may be fraught with 
important consequences in the future; but 
if I had thought that it would be inimical 
to the study of the Greek language I should 
not have proposed it. I believe that students 
who have learned Greek at school will, to 
the same extent as at present, take it up as 
a degree subject in the University course ; 
and I think it very likely that some who 
have not learned Greek at school may be 
sufficiently interested in Greek literature as 
studied in the new course to make them 
desire to take up the study of the Greek 
language, either as part of their University 
course or subsequently. But whether this 
latter result follows or not we feel that it 
is an injustice to students who have not 
had the advantage of a classical school 
education to be debarred, as they practically 
are at present, from all contact with the 
mind of Greece. That much of the spirit 
of Greek literature can be acquired from 
the excellent translations now available is 
attested by a cloud of witnesses; and it is, 
indeed, not impossible that, in spite of the 
fact that for the full appreciation of Greek 
literature a knowledge of Greek is necessary, 
students who attend our new course may 
form a better idea of the contribution made 
by the mind of Greece to our European 
civilisation than is formed by many a school- 
boy who has painfully toiled through the 
elements of the Greek language and a few 
isolated products of the literature. Moreover, 
it should be borne in mind that the main- 
tenance of Greek as an element in a liberal 
education depends in the long run on the 
existence of a widely diffused belief in the 
intrinsic value of Greek studies; and this 
belief can hardly be better fostered than 
by bringing home to the mass of students 
at the Universities an understanding of and 
love for the treasures of Greek literature. 
They will, in many cases, desire for their 
children the advantage of a knowledge of 
the Greek language which has been denied 
to themselves. 

It will be observed that the new course 
is safeguarded from becoming slipshod and 
unreal in two ways: Firstly, it will be con- 
ducted by a teacher who knows the works 
in the original, and will therefore be able 
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to make the students feel that a translation 
is not the ultimate thing, but only an attempt 
to represent it; it will be his aim to com- 
municate to his pupils something of his own 
first-hand feeling for the original. Secondly, 
we encourage an intelligent study of the 
literature by connecting with it a course 
of lectures on history.. 

It may be well to add a brief statement 
of the part played by English translations 
in our degree courses in Latin. Since the 
establishment of the University of Birming- 
ham in 1900 these courses have been re- 
modelled in such a way as to make them 
embrace a study of representative master- 
pieces of Latin literature treated as literary 
wholes and from a literary point of view. 
In the three years’ course of Latin students 
come into contact with typical specimens of 
Latin literature in the field of the epic, lyric 
and didactic poetry and historical and philo- 
sophical prose ; but it would not be possible 
in the time at our disposal to achieve this 
if we did not rely to some extent upon 
translations. For example, in studying the 
Aeneid in the first year we begin by reading 
the first three books in Rhoades’ verse trans- 
lation. This takes up about a fortnight of 
the first term. The students then proceed 
to read the fourth and sixth books in the 
original and part of the fifth in the trans- 
lation: the rest-of their time during the 
first year is devoted to selections from Livy. 
In the second year selected Odes of Horace 
and selections from Catullus, together with 
selections from Tacitus, are taken. The 
third year is devoted to selections from the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace, Satires ΠῚ 
and x of Juvenal, the Somnium Scipionis of 
Cicero, and selections from Seneca. But 
in all these selections care is taken to avoid 
scrappiness of reading: the best Odes of 
Horace are chosen and never less than a 
whole Satire or Epistle. In Tacitus and 
Seneca the selections made always form a 
literary whole with a continuous interest and 
meaning ; and in the second and third years’ 
courses, as in the first, we rely upon trans- 
lations to fill up gaps. After eight years’ 
experience of this method of procedure I 
feel justified in saying that it leads to a 
much more vital interest in classical literature 
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than can be secured by the study of isolated 
books selected at random by some examining 
body; and I am not aware of any con- 
comitant disadvantages to the scheme. The 
literary effect of this scheme of study is 
reinforced by the methods adopted by the 
University in the teaching of English litera- 
ture. By co-operation between the Professors 
of English and Classics it has been arranged 
that the courses of reading in English litera- 
ture and in Latin and Greek shall illustrate 
one another. Thus, for example, students 
who read Juvenal also read Johnson’s London 
and Vanity of Human Wishes; WHorace’s 
Ars FPoetica is illustrated by Pope’s Zssay on 
Criticism; Aristotle’s Poetics and Longinus 
On the Sublime, which we have not time to 
read in the original in the third year of 
Greek, are studied in translation in the 
English course on Literary theory, side by 
side with such works as Dryden’s Zssay of 
Dramatic Poesie. Thus treated, Classics and 
English Literature form parts of an organic 
whole; and both studies gain greatly in vitality 
and interest. 

In a well-known passage in Zhe Mil/ on 
the Floss George Eliot points out how educa- 
tional practice is apt to be dominated by 
preconceived ideas: ‘ Mr. Stelling concluded 
that Tom’s brain, being peculiarly impervious 
to etymology and demonstrations, was 
peculiarly in need of being ploughed and 
harrowed by these patent implements: it 
was his favourite metaphor that the classics 
and geometry constituted that culture of the 
mind which prepared it for the reception of 
any subsequent crop. . . . It is astonishing 
what a different result one gets by changing 
the metaphor! Once call the brain an 
intellectual stomach, and one’s ingenious 
conception of the classics and geometry as 
ploughs and harrows seems to settle nothing ’ 
(Book II. chap. 1). I believe that our 
methods of studying Greek and Latin will 
in the future have to be modified in the 
case of the average passman in the direction 


indicated by this passage, #.e., that we shall 
have to treat them more as intellectual food 
and less as a logical discipline ; but I should 
deeply regret if the new point of view were 
to involve a sacrifice of what is essential in 
the old ideal of accurate scholarship. My 
belief is that the two aims are not irrecon- 
cilable; but at the same time I recognise 
that some part of the old ideal of the 
Renascence is no longer adapted to the 
needs of modern times, and that if we are 
to retain Greek as a subject of study for the 
ordinary school-boy and school-girl we must 
give up the point of view which is roughly 
indicated by the word Ciceronianism. In 
other words, attention must be concentrated 
more upon the literary and less upon the 
linguistic aspect of classical studies. A new 
attitude is indeed forced upon teachers by 
the very excellencies of the commentaries 
which are nowadays printed at a price which 
makes them accessible to pupils in schools. 
They have the defects of their qualities, and 
the better they are in respect of ‘leaving 
nothing unexplained,’ the worse they are for 
the purpose of logical and linguistic training. 
The thing is done for good or for evil. But 
the existence of the editions to which I am 
referring does not preclude the possibility 
that some future generation may witness the 
birth of a kind of school-book which shall 
not make it its boast to leave nothing unex- 
plained; and when that day dawns the utility 
of the classics as a means of intellectual 
discipline may be strengthened, to the great 
advantage of the learner. The problem of 
how to make accessible to pupils translations 
of those parts of the classics which need not 
be read in the original, and at the same time 
to keep out of their hands commentaries 
which provide too much help for the ordi- 
nary purposes of class work, is a problem 
which will perhaps not be found insoluble 
by our successors. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
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THE VERSE-WEIGHING SCENE IN 


THE contest between Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides in the Frogs concludes, as will be 
remembered, with a scene in which the 
comparative ‘weight’ of. their poetry is 
tested by a singular experiment. Standing 
with a balance between them, they speak 
single verses, each into his own scale. The 
scale of Aeschylus proves the heavier every 
time, and the cause of this superiority is 
explained at each repetition by Dionysus. 
The scene is the last episode in the literary 
competition proper; when it is finished, 
Dionysus prepares to decide (v. 1411), and 
it is followed only by a dialogue about 
temporary politics which, whatever its in- 
tention, has no bearing upon the literary 
debate. 

It is evident that for some reason Aris- 
tophanes was anxious about this verse- 
weighing business, and doubted whether, in 
the theatre, it was likely to take, or to be 
understood. He prepares us for it by no 
less than three explanations or apologies. 
First, in the dialogue between the slaves 
Aeacus and Xanthias which foreshows the 
contest generally, the scales, which appa- 
rently are then placed upon the stage, are 
particularly noted, and a contemptuous re- 
mark is bestowed upon the application of 
such a machine to the criticism of tragedy 
(vv. 797-798). Again, when the machine is 
actually to be used, Dionysus protests in 
similar terms against the idea of treating 
poetry ‘like cheese’; and the Chorus 
roundly declare, that, if any one had re- 
ported such an invention to them, they 
would not have believed it, and would have 
thought ‘that he was talking nonsense’ 
(vv. 1368-1377). And on the other hand, 
we must suppose that this scene, as well as 
the grammatical and musical disputes which 
precede it, is included in the warning (gv. 
I1og-1118) that we are now to go into 
details of literary discussion, which cannot 
be appreciated without some _ erudition, 
though the author of course asserts that his 
auditors are learned enough. 

It is easy to see the purpose of the 
repeated and emphatic declaration that the 
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THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


scene is nonsensical, and that the author, 
as a Critic, is here not to be taken at his 
word. The principle, upon which Dionysus 
accounts for the superior weight of the 
Aeschylean verses, is absurd. According to 
him, the weight of a verse depends on that 
of the things which are named in it. The. 
word chariot preponderates over the word. 
mace, because a real chariot is heavier than 
a real mace (v. 1405). A verse with water 
in it is likely to turn the scale, because 
things wetted are heavier than when dry (0. 
1386). Such a line as 


The death of Mr. A. is in the 7zmes. 


will prove heavy, decause ‘death is a very 
heavy misfortune’ (v. 1394); whereas 


To be or not to be, that is the question. 


will be not worth putting into the scale. 
Between 


O that this too too solid flesh would melt ! 


and 


ΤΊ] put a girdle round about the earth. 


the balance will be as much in favour of the 
latter as the terrestrial globe weighs more 
than the body of Hamlet. Considering that 
this stuff is propounded after a series of 
arguments which are all plainly meant to 
have some bearing, more or less grave, 
upon poetical merit, and of which a large 
portion is almost as serious as a debate 
in the Assembly, Aristophanes might well 
prefer to guard explicitly against the horrid 
possibility of being taken to mean what he 
says. 

But his disclaimer adds stress and sharp- 
ness to a question which, in any case, we 
ought to have raised. The conception of 
the scene being so silly, where is the humour 
of it? And in particular, what does Aristo- 
phanes mean by saying, as he certainly seems 
to do, that he appeals here specially to the 
intelligent and the accomplished. Non- 
sense, merely as such, is not amusing ; and, 
if it were, no special sense or knowledge, 
nothing above the average faculty required 
by the frogs as a whole, is wanted to 
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perceive that this scene, on the face of it, is 
senseless,—especially when we are twice told 
so by the author himself. How then does 
it appeal to learning, and what point has it 
for anybody? Surely we must suppose that 
the point lies not in the nonsense professed, 
but in something beyond, something not 
explicitly stated, but visible to competent 
persons having notice to look for it. 

Such a point in fact there is, the sole 
excuse and reason for the composition. 
The notion of comparing verses in respect 
of weight, though merely foolish if pursued 
upon the principles of Dionysus, is in itself 
rational, interesting, and important. At 
Athens, by the end of the fifth century, the 
fact that verses do really differ in weight 
must have been widely known in a society 
long accustomed to the discussion of literary 
art. And in particular the capacities of the 
tambic senarius, the verse of tragedy and 
comedy, in this as in other respects, would 
naturally be a theme familiar to criticism. 
The examples propounded by Aristophanes 
are in fact carefully chosen to illustrate the 
true conception of ‘weight’ as applied to 
rhythm and vocabulary. And the point and 
humour of the scene lies in the fact that, as 
competent persons would see, the judgments 
of Dionysus not only ignore the true criteria, 
but positively reverse and contradict them. 

Three comparisons are made. In each 
case Euripides is the first speaker. This 
circumstance, we may observe, would in 
itself suffice to condemn the proceeding as 
preposterous and silly, if the outcome of it 
were to be decision in favour of Aeschylus 
upon the grounds alleged. If verses weigh 
according to the weight of things named in 
them, the first propounder of a verse can 
always be beaten—unless indeed he were to 
name ¢he universe. Euripides is not allowed 
to do this; and there, if we seek no more, is 
the sum total of the stupid affair. 

But in truth and sense the case is pal- 
pably otherwise. Upon the first trial Euri- 
pides puts in the opening verse of. the 
Medea : 


εἴθ᾽ ὥφελ᾽ "Ἄργους μὴ διαπτάσθαι σκάφος, 
and Aeschylus competes with 


Σπερχειὲ ποταμὲ βούνομοί τ᾽ ἐπιστροφαί. 


The silly scales incline for the latter, and 
Dionysus caps the absurdity by explaining 
that Aeschylus has got weight, like a wool- 
dealer, by ‘wetting’ his verse, and by ‘put- 
ting in r/ver’,-—eicéOnxe ποταμόν. But, as 
any one may hear and feel, the Euripidean 
verse is the weightier, in the only applicable 
sense of weight. One could not easily find 
an tambic senarius more weighty. It has no 
resolved feet, the principal cause of light- 
ness in this metre. It has all the three 
possible spondees, and they are heavy 
spondees. The syllable εἴθ᾽, burdensome 
both in sound and (as a sigh) in sense, acts 
as a drag upon the whole movement; and 
there are other such traits, which any one 
may observe. The Aeschylean verse on the 
contrary is light and tripping, uncommonly 
light for Aeschylus, which shows that it has 
been sought for that quality. Many things 
contribute to make it light, but the chief 
and most obvious is the very word alleged 
by Dionysus as the cause of weight. It is 
just because Aeschylus ‘has put in ποταμός᾽, 
and thus gives, what he very seldom gives, . 
a tribrach in the second foot, that this verse 
is conspicuously the less weighty of the 
two. 

The same point and intention appears in 
the second pair of examples : 


Euripides. οὐκ ἔστι Πειθοῦς ἱερὸν ἄλλο 
πλὴν λόγος. 
Aeschylus. μόνος θεῶν γὰρ θάνατος οὐ 
δώρων ἐρᾷ. 

Here in point of true weight there is small 
difference, practically none, if ἱερὸν be pro- 
nounced as a full trisyllable. But in tragedy 
the pronunciation would rather be ἱρὸν 
(which Dindorf accordingly would write), 
whereas the dactyl yap @dvar- is incapable 
of such modification, and must make a 
‘resolution of the long syllable’. Euripides 
therefore is again the heavier, in spite of the 
seales, and in spite of the sage remark that 
Aeschylus has prevailed because εἰσέθηκε 
θάνατον, by putting into the verse a thing so 
heavy as θάνατος, death! The third and 
last comparison exhibits the same principle, 
but with more subtlety. Euripides, now 
alive to the peculiarity of the scales, 
searches his memory for a verse with 
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something heavy in it, and chooses not 
injudiciously 


σιδηροβριθές τ᾽ ἔλαβε δεξιᾷ ξύλον. 


Aeschylus, notwithstanding σιδηροβριθές, has 
of course no difficulty in putting down the 
balance with 


ἐφ᾽ ἅρματος yap ἅρμα, καὶ νεκρῷ νεκρός 


—‘two chariots and two corpses’ against a 
mere mace! The case however, apart from 
the foolery of Dionysus, is really remarkable 
and illuminating. The weight, of sound 
rather than sense, which really is given to 
the Euripidean verse by the word σιδηρο- 
βριθές, is lost again in the conclusion, 
chiefly by the ‘resolution’ in ἔλαβε and the 
character of the word. The verse of Aes- 
chylus is a pure iambic, a type which would 
not generally tend to weight, but does 
achieve weight here by the special effect of 
the accumulations. Of all this Dionysus has 
no suspicion, and the well-informed auditor 
is supposed to appreciate his ignorance. 
Nor does Dionysus know what he is about, 
when he ironically suggests to Euripides, as 
a verse likely to carry weight, 


βέβληκ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς δύο κύβω καὶ τέτταρα. 


It zs of course a light verse if weighed by 
true criteria, the rhythm and the impressive- 
ness, or want of it, in the vocabulary. But 
the meaning of Dionysus is that there is not 
much (material) weight in dice,—a standard 
at which we may laugh. 

Such is the point, and the only point, of 
this scene, which, like all the scenes which 
follow the warning of Aristophanes to that 
effect, does in fact demand more special 
and technical acquaintance with literary 
matters than the rest of the play and the 
works of Aristophanes generally. It is the 
furthest of his ventures in this line, and 
he risked it (in the theatre) with some 
trepidation. Of course the scene, under its 
humorous form, does really convey or 
suggest a truth pertinent to the comparison 
of Aeschylus and Euripides, namely, that in 
every proper and relevant sense of ‘weight’, 
Aeschylus, by rhythm and vocabulary, is on 
the average far the ‘weightier’; and that a 
critic, who held the general views which 
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Aristophanes is pleased to adopt in the 
Frogs, would possibly or probably reckon 
the ‘weight’ of Aeschylus as a superiority. 
But a serious exposition of this topic could 
have had in it nothing comic or fit for the 
stage. To bring it in, the author has ex- 
aggerated a little the habitual foolishness of 
his Dionysus, and has got his effect out of a 
contrast between the judgments of the god 
and those of rational criticism. 

The method and requirements of this. 
weighing-scene should not be overlooked 
in considering what is or may be meant 
by the allusion to ‘a book’ (βιβλίον) in 
the remarkable notice or appeal which, as 
we have already more than once observed, 
Aristophanes, before approaching the stiffer 
parts of his subject, addresses to the better 
qualified of his auditors (v. 1114). It takes 
the form of an assurance, given to the 
contending poets by the Chorus, that they 
may, without fear, be as learned in dis- 
cussion as they please, because xow-a-days 
the spectators are ‘no tiros’, but ‘every 
man has a book in which he studies the 
matter of art (τὰ δεξιά). Thus much seems 
here to be certain, that some definite 
literary or at all events written aid to 
understanding is meant, and that the use of 
this aid was of quite recent introduction, 
so that not only Aeschylus but even Euripides 
would be ignorant of it until he was in- 
formed. Nothing less than this will satisfy 
the words. It does not however seem 
necessary that the βιβλών, the aid in 
question, should have been proper to the 
théatre or supplied there. It would be 
enough, if any book, likely to be useful, had 
recently appeared and become notorious. 

Now in the weighing-scene it is, I think, 
probable if not clear, that Aristophanes 
himself has in mind some genuine and 
serious discussion about the principles of 
poetic weight ; and he would have been glad 
to think, whether or not he really thought, 
that acquaintance with these principles, and 
with the discussion, was common among 
the audience. The verses which he cites 
must certainly have been chosen, in the 
first instance, as illustrative of a true and 
reasonable criticism. It would be hard to 
select any better or more instructive cases. 


eo mer τ Ὁ" 
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They are open to many pertinent remarks, 
besides those which present themselves 
obviously and have been made above. If 
they were taken from among the illustrations 
of some known treatise, manifestly this 
would be an immense advantage to the 
comedian, and would greatly increase his 
chance of finding in the theatre a sufficient 
proportion of understanding auditors to 
carry him without danger through the 
moderate length of the scene. Nor would 
there be any difficulty for Aristophanes in 
adopting examples chosen by another. For 
his own purpose, his ostensible purpose, 
any examples would serve. Any set of 
verses taken at random might be made the 
text of such arbitrary and absurd comments 
as he assigns to Dionysus. In the con- 
ditions of literature at this time, the appear- 
ance of a book or treatise, attempting 
to summarize and popularize the main 


principles of literary composition, is a 
conceivable and not improbable thing. It 
seems possible therefore (one must not say 
more) that the ‘book in which people now 
study the matter of arts’, the book upon 
which the poets are told to rely, is some 
recent work of this kind, popular enough to 
be described rhetorically as in the hands of 
everybody. 

However this may be, the scene of the 
verse-weighing does in fact require, to be 
appreciated, auditors acquainted with the 
rational standards of verse-weight, and able 
to contrast them with the absurd standard 
of the stage-critic. This it is which 
accounts for the anticipatory explanations 
and apologies of Aristophanes. The fact 
is of some moment in estimating the 
testimony of the frogs to the state of 
culture in Athens at the close of the great 


century. A. W. VERRALL. 


BERLINER KLASSIKERTEXTE, HEFT V. 


Griechische Dichterfragmente. Erste Halfte. 
Epische und Elegische Fragmente. Bear- 
beitet von W. ScHuUBART und U. von 
WiLAMOwWITZ-MOELLENDORFF; mit einem 
Beitrage von FRANZ BUECHELER. Mit 2 
Lichtdrucktafeln. Pp. 136. 


Zweite Halfte. Lyrische und Drama- 


tische Fragmente. Bearbeitet von W. 
SCHUBART und U. von WILAMowItTz- 


MOELLENDORFF. Mit 6 Lichtdrucktafeln, 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 
1907. Pp. 160. [Part I. 8 marks; part 


II. τι marks. } 


A FULL account of the riches contained in 
these two volumes has been given by Dr. 
Hunt in the section ‘Papyri’ of TZ%e 
Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1907, 
which may be recommended to the reader 
of these Papyri. Some pieces have been 
published before in various Continental 
periodicals, but the greater part are 
published for the first time, and the most 
important of them will be mentioned here. 
Part I. This contains part of a treatise 


giving a prose paraphrase of an Orphic poem 
on the Rape of Persephone, incorporating 
extracts from the Homeric Hymn _ to 
Demeter; the textual value of it has been 
discussed in C.R. June 1907, p. 97 57.» 
by Mr. T. W. Allen, who shows that the 
text of the fourteenth-century MS., which 
is our sole authority for the Homeric Hymn, 
agrees with this Papyrus of the first century 
B.c. There is also a fragment of 30 lines 
from Euphorion, in a very fair condition ; 
it is the longest fragment which we have 
of this Alexandrine writer, and is charac- 
teristically Alexandrine in contents and style. 
It was found at Eschmunén, about 60 miles 
south of Oxyrhynchus. There are eighty 
lines, some mutilated, of an unknown Epic 
poem on Diomedes, apparently of the early 
Hellenistic period, and compared by the 
editor to the Epyllia in Theocritus. The 
story appears to be this: While Diomedes 
is absent, probably in Troy, a successful 
rebellion threatens the life of his son. 
The news is brought by a faithful man, 
the son of Iphis, to Kalydon, where a 
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trusty steward guards Diomedes’ property. 
There are two Panegyrics upon deceased 
professors of Berytus: and two considerable 
fragments of Hesiod’s Suitors of Helen, one 
of which has been printed before; and of 
existing works there is some Aratus, Oppian, 
and Nonnus. : 

Part II. This is still more striking. The 
most important are the new fragments of 
Alcaeus, Corinna, Sophocles, and Euripides ; 
there are also welcome additions to our 
fragments of Sappho; they have been 
printed before, but they are now published 
with further suggestions and notes. The first 
piece of Alcaeus, printed in 1902, contains 
the fragmentary context of ἄνδρες yap πόλιος 
πύργος ἀρεύιοι, and is followed by a scholium 
giving the circumstances of the poem " κατὰ 
τὴν φύγην τὴν πρώτην. The new piece 
contains some twenty-seven lines, in a 
tantalising condition of incompleteness, the 
left-hand portion of the writing containing 
the first word or two of each line being 
torn away. It appears to contain two 
examples of a curious variety in the last 


half of the first and second lines of 
the Alcaic stanza, —~-~|——w for 
“τ The -seene, aceordmg 


to the editor, appears to be laid in a 
boat in which the poet and a companion 
have been rowing in the chilly morning ; 
they then stop and draw in the oars, to 
warm themselves by a draught of wine. 
Further suggestions on this fragment are 
offered below. The next new fragments 
are two of Corinna, with brief marginal 
scholia explaining the dialectical forms, but 
only the middle part of each poem is in a 
satisfactory condition. The first describes 
a contest in singing between the mythical 
personages Helicon and Cithaeron. ‘One 
scene, says the editor, ‘can be made out. 
The gods sit to give judgment; the Muses 
preside ; Hermes is the Herald; they give 
their votes’ (‘into golden vases,’ καλπίδας ἐν 
xpovropais) ‘and a majority is obtained. 
The procedure corresponds throughout to 
that in the Eumenides, but it is not a 
lawsuit, but a contest of song.’ Cithaeron 
sang of the youth of Zeus, and the crown 
of victory is adjudged to him: πλίονας εἷλε 
Κιθηρών (sc. ψήφους). ‘Then Helicon in bitter 
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chagrin seizes a rock; the mountain gives 
way, and with a grievous cry he hurls the 
rock on ‘unnumbered folk,’ εἴρισέ νιν ἐμ 
μουριάδεσσι Lats, 

The second fragment is called by the 

editor a ‘geographical-genealogical poem.’ 
Akraiphen, one of the fifty sons of Orion, 
and the prophet of Apollo of Ptoion, gives 
an account of the nine daughters of Asopus, 
who are identified with various towns and 
places, the list of which appears to be. 
Aegina, Thebes, Salamis, Corcyra, Sinope, 
Tanagra, Chalcis, Thespiae, Plataea. The 
editor concludes thus: ‘Corinna has treated 
local legends quite differently from Pindar, 
and their simplicity is in sharp con- 
trast to the pomp of Choral Lyric. 
We see in Tanagra the poetesses (Myrtis 
and Corinna) treating local tales with un- 
deniable skill. Clearly a long period 
of practice must have preceded them. But 
Attic poetry became so brilliant, that the 
Choral Lyric and the writing of the Boeotian 
poetesses passed into the shade. Now we 
can see with joy a gleam of this poetry 
once more.’ 

We may conveniently deal here with the 
fragments of Sappho, which have been 
printed and discussed before by Blass and 
others. The second piece incorporates 
three lines already known. The fifth is a 
poem on a girlfriend who has gone to 
Lydia, probably to Sardis, and is of great 
beauty, as the following extract shows: 

Nov δὲ Λύδαισιν ἐνπρέπεται yuval- 
κεσσιν ὥς ποτ᾽ ἀελίω 

δύντος ad βροδοδάκτυλος σελάννα, 
πάντα περρέχοισ᾽ ἄστρα, pads δ᾽ ἐπί- 
σχει θάλασσαν ἐπ᾽ ἀλμύραν 

ἴσως καὶ πολυανθέμοις ἀρούραις" 

a δ᾽ ἐέρσα κάλα κέχυται, τεθάλ- 

ato. δὲ βρόδα κἄπαλ᾽ ἄν- 

θρυσκα καὶ μελίλωτος ἀνθεμώδης. 


Lines like 


Ψάπφ᾽, 7 μάν σ᾽ ἀέκοισ᾽ ἀπυλιμπάνω 

and 
σὺ δὲ λάθεαι 

ὄσζσα τέρπνα Te> καὶ Kad’ ἐπάσχομεν 
in fragment 11, with their poignant simplicity 
and vein of passion, and the passage quoted 
above from the fifth piece with its feeling for 
nature, are equal to anything in the fragments 
of Sappho which we already possess. 


τ Say Cae 
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In the new Tragic fragments there is a 
passage of some twenty-four lines from 
Sophocles’ ᾿Αχαιῶν Σύλλογος ; a dialogue 
containing a long speech of Pasiphae, 
clearly belonging to Euripides’ tragedy of 
the Cretans ; some lyrics from the Phaethon, 
found, like the Euphorion, at Eschmunén ; 
there are also extracts from the Hippolytus 
and a tragic and comic Florilegium; and 
some Melanippe fragments, previously pub- 
lished. Of comedy, there is some more 
Menander, probably, as well as fragments 
of the Acharnians, Frogs, and Birds. The 
volume ends with an anapaestic speech of 
Cassandra, probably late, and a short hymn 
to Τύχη. 

It is needless to say that the commentary 
is a monument of learning. 

A few more suggestions are appended, 
and further restoration, especially of the 
Sappho and Alcaeus, ought not to be 
impossible. 

Part I. 


Luphorion, col. τ, ὦ. 7. 

ἐν καὶ ol βλεφάροις κυάνῳ ἤστραπτε. .. 
This is part of the description of Cerberus 
when brought up from Hades. Perhaps 
ἤστραπτεν ὀπωπή, or the plural. It is an 
Alexandrine use. 

col. 2, ὧς 6. 

[οὕνεκ᾽ ᾿Αθ]ηναίης ἱερὴν ἀνελύσατο κίστην 

lies) HS: 
On the death of the brigand Sciron. 
Perhaps παρθενίης. 


Epic Poem on Diomedes, 1. 12-13. 
τῶν ἂρ καὶ πρῶτ[ος γε]ν[εὴν φιτύσατο Κάστωρ 
μίξας λαμπούρ[ο]ισιν al... 

Perhaps ἀλωπήκεσσι λακαΐίνας. 

The form ἀλωπήκεσσι is found in Oppian, 
Cyn. τὸ 433. Pollux, v. 40, states that 
Nicander calls the Καστορίδες (a breed of 
hound) ἀλωπεκίδες, and this writer appears to 
agree with him; for it is plain that the 
breeding of ἀλωπεκίδες, is described in lines 
9-13, just as the Libyan breed, crossed with 
the jackal, is mentioned inl. 14. The words 
in Pollux are: αἱ δὲ Καστορίδες Κάστορος 
θρέμματα, ᾿Απόλλωνος τὸ δῶρον. ταύτας δ᾽ ὁ 
αὐτὸς οὗτος ποιητὴς (sc. Nicander) εἶναι τὰς 
ἀλωπεκίδας λέγει, μιξαμένον τὸ γένος ἀλώπεκι 
Κάστορος. The editors then are probably 


right in inserting the word Κάστωρ in 1. 12, 
and thus making this writer agree with 
Nicander. On the other hand, Xenophon, 
Cyn. 3. 1, distinguishes Καστόριαι from ἀλω- 
πεκίδες, 50 that the savants and the sporting 
squire differ. The Spartan prince Castor 
crossed foxes presumably with the native 
breed of dog, which could hardly be called 
anything but λάκων and λάκαινα ; for κύνες 
λάκαιναι, see Jebb’s note on Soph. Aj. 8. 
Oppian, Cyn. 2. 19, says of Polydeuces 
πρὸς δὲ μόθους θηρῶν κύνας ὥπλισε καρχαρόδοντας 
πρῶτος. 
1. 66. [- - . δέ σφε πέ]δου ἀνάειρεν" εἶπε δὲ τοῖον. 
Perhaps αὐτίκα (cf. 45) came at the be- 
ginning of the line. 


Part IJ. LyriscHE UND DRAMATISCHE 
FRAGMENTE. 


Alcaeus, No. 2, 11. 15-6. 

Adopting the Editor’s general idea of the 
fragment, 

... ] ADENTESWCTAXICTA 
... |] AAANKAMAK@MNEAONTES, 
we may perhaps restore 
ἐρετμὰ θέντες ὠς τάχιστα 
παρβολάδαν καμάκων ἐλόντες. 

κάμακες may be ‘thole-pins,’ σκαλμοί. For 
παρβολάδαν, that is, ‘parallel with the sides 
of the ship,’ another existing form of παρα- 
βλήδην, cf. Aristoph. Ran. 269, 

παραβαλοῦ τὼ κωπίω, ‘ship your oars’ 
(Blass’ emendation for τῷ κωπίῳ). 

...] NOEIAHN in 1. 14 may represent 
χιονοείδην, scanned χιονοείδην. For the 
accusative in -nv, cf. Sappho, Bergk. 72, 
ἀβάκην ; Bergk. 85, ἐμφέρην, and Farnell, 
Lyric Poets, p. 78. See H. Weir Smyth, 
Lyric Poets, p. 215, on ἀσυνέτημι, and 
Tucker, Aesch. Choeph. 1047, on φαιοχίτωνες, 
“Ἱππομέδοντος etc. Adopting von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff’s τί δ᾽ οὐ in 1. 13, we may 
write the whole stanza thus: 

τί δ᾽ οὐ θαλάσσας φειδόμεθ᾽, ὠς κῆρον 
χιονοείδην αἶἷθρον ἐπημένοι ; 


ἐρετμὰ θέντες Ws τάχιστα 
παρβολάδαν, καμάκων ἐλόντες. .. 


For φείδεσθαι, cf. Pind. Nem. ix. 46, 
φείσασθαι κελεύθου. Perhaps πίνοιμεν may be 
the word required in 1. 19, but the restoration 
of the stanza is still to seek. ἐπημένοι -- 
ἐφειμένοι. 
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The sense of the last six lines suggested 
by the Editor in his notes would be given by 


ἔπειτα λ]ύσα[ι]μεν, πρότ᾽ ἐνώπια 
πλοίου τρέ]ποντες, καί κ᾽ ἰθαρώτεροι 
πίνοιμε]ν ἰλλαέντι θυμῷ" 
τοῦτό κ᾽ ἀἹμυστίδος ἔργον εἴη. 


THE TRAU MS. 


Tue Cena Trimalchionis, as is well known, 
has only survived in one fifteenth century 
MS., which was discovered about 1650 by 
Marino Stalileo in the library of Niccolo 
Cippico at Trau in Dalmatia. The MS, 
which is now at Paris (Lat. 7989), contains 
Tibullus (p. 1), Propertius (p. 44), Catullus 
(p. 132), Ovid, Sappho to Phaon (p. 180), 
Petronius,—z.e. the portion of the Satiricon 
found in other MSS., with the usual swd- 
scriptio (pp. 190-205),—followed by the 
‘Cena’ without title (pp. 206-229), the 
Moretum (p. 229), and in a later hand 
Claudian de Phoenice (p. 233). Its date is 
fixed by an entry in p. 179 at the end of 
Catullus, viz. ‘1423 dz 20 novemb.’ It, there- 
fore, appears that the Cena, which in 1650 
was hailed as a new discovery, first came to 
light in 1423, but vanished immediately 
afterwards so completely that its existence 
remained unknown until the discovery at 
Trau. 

The provenance of the ‘ Cena’ is obviously 
a most interesting problem, though, so far as 
I am aware, no one has attempted a solution. 
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The meaning of the last six lines will then 
be: ‘Remos confestim utroque adduca- 
mus, deinde scalmis solutos ad latera navis 
admoveamus, et libentius potemus.’ 


J. U. PowELL. 
Oxford. 


OF PETRONIUS. 


‘De Petronio Arbitro quod scire cupis quid - 
tractet . . . Est autem homo gravis versu et 
prosa constans.’? The inference from this is 
that Poggio had discovered Petronius, or a 
portion of the author, in England. If Niccolo 
Niccoli was unacquainted with him, it is very 
improbable that any one else was. Poggio left 
England and returned to Italyin 1423. Ina 
letter to Niccolo written in May 1423 he says 
‘allatus est mihi ex Colonia xv. liber Petronii 
Arbitri, quem curavi transcribendum modo 
cum illac iter feci: mittas ad me oro bucoli- 
cam Calpurnii et particulam Petronii quas 
misi tibi ex Britannia.’ The Trau MS., ora 
portion of it, was, as we have already seen, 
written in November 1423. The conclusion 
suggested is one of great simplicity: viz. that 
the particula discovered in England was the 
Cena, while the Cologne MS., copied by 
Poggio’s order, belonged to the vulgar family. 
The Trau MS. combines these. First come 
the ordinary excerpts with the sudscriptio 
‘Petronii Arbitri Satyri fragmenta expliciunt 
ex libro quinto decimo et sexto decimo,’ and, 
after the subscriptio, the new fragment, the 
particula sent from England. 


The suggestion which I venture to make is 


d ens are 
_ not based upon any new material. The facts How then are we to explain the disappear- 


“. Ὁ. δι . 
ay ance of the MS.? 


are contained in various pages of Biicheler’s 
editio mator and sundry well-known works of 
reference. It is only necessary to put them 
together. 

The first mention of Petronius at the 
period of the Renaissance is to be found ina 
letter of Poggio to Niccolo Niccoli? written 
from London on June 13, 1420. In this 
replying to a question of Niccolo he says 


1T take the facts from the description by Chatelain, 
Paléographie des Classiques Latins, p. 16. 


2 Biicheler, ed. maz. p. vii, by a curious error says 
that the letter is written to Nicolas of Treves (2.6. 
Nicholas Krebs, generally known as Nicolas of Cues. 
Sabbadini, Scoperte, p. 109). 


The simple answer is, 
that it must have been stolen, and intentionally 
secreted. I would compare the mystery 
which surrounds the 2nd Medicean MS. of 
Tacitus (Laur. lxviii. 2), which, according to 
recent authorities, was first stolen by Boccaccio 
from Monte Cassino, and by a second theft 
from the heirs of Boccaccio.® It then came 
into the hands of Niccolo, who kept its exist- 
ence very dark from fear of legal complica- 
tions. Thus Poggio, when borrowing it from 
him in 1427, says: 

‘Cornelium Tacitum cum venerit obser- 

3 Epistulae, ed. Tonelli, i. p. 38. 

4 Tonelli, i. p. 91. 5Cl. R. xx. pp. 224-5. 
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vabo penes me occulte. Scio enim omnem 
illam cantilenam et unde exierit et per quem 
et quis sibi vindicet, sed nil dubites, non 
exibit a me ne verbo quidem.’ 

It is a common occurrence that what is 
placed in concealment becomes lost, and such 
appears to have been the lot of the Trau MS. 
Nothing is known of its fate between 1423 
and 1650, except what may be inferred from 
some curious verses on the last page addressed 
to a Jew, named Leo, viz. : 

Omnia deposui, superest hec sola lacerna 
Quae rogo scit (2. 6. sit) curae nunc tibi, blande Leo. 


Non ut conserves charies ne devoret illam 
Sed pocius pestis ne tua fenus edat. 


Chatelain remarks, ‘Cela semble établir 
que Léon Hébreu, au xvi. siécle, a possédeé ce 
manuscript.’ The Jew, of course, must have 
been a pawnbroker. 

Poggio lent his MSS. freely, and had great 
difficulty in getting them back. Thus in 1427 
he writes to Niccolo :3 

‘Lucretium tenuisti per annos quattuor- 
decim, eodem modo Asconium Pedianum, sic 
et Petronium Arbitrum et Statium Silvarum.’ 

The MS. of Petronius here mentioned I 
take to be the apograph of the Cologne 
codex, not the English fragment, since, if 
this had been in the hands of Niccolo for so 
long, it would certainly have been copied. 
Francesco Barbaro, to whom he had sent, 
apparently in 1418, his transcript of Cicero, 
pro Roscio Comoedo, pro Caecina,in Rullum, 
pro Rabirio perduellionis reo, in Pisonem, 
and pro Rabirio Postumo, kept it until 1436.7 
In one curious passage Poggio tells how some 
unknown person had carried off his Pro- 
pertius 8 and how he went about saying to 
every one whom he met, ‘ Have you got my 
Propertius?’ As the Trau MS. contains 
Propertius in addition to other works, it is a 
tempting guess that Poggio may here be 
referring to it, but I do not venture to do 
more than suggest this as a possibility. 

‘This theory concerning the provenance of 
the Cena, which occurred to me soon after 
writing a review* of Sabbadini’s ‘Scoperte 
dei codici Latini e Greci,’ appears to me to 
receive some verification from the fact that 
an Englishman. John of Salisbury, who spent 

1 Tonelli, i. p. 303. 

3 Tonelli, i. p. 209. 


2Cl. R. xiii. p. 126. 
“CI. ἘΠ xx: p. 226. 


much of his life at Canterbury before becoming 
Bishop of Chartres, is the only mediaeval 
scholar who seems to have possessed a MS. 
of the ‘Cena.’ This fact, of which I was 
unaware, was first suggested to me by a very 
valuable dissertation upon Petronius by Mr. 
S. Gaselee of King’s College, Cambridge, 
which I trust may before long be published. 
Mr. Gaselee appeared to me to prove 
decisively that John of Salisbury, and he 
alone, must have had a MS., and quoted 
Mr. C. C. J. Webb, who is now editing the 
‘Policraticus,’ in support of his view. I have 
since consulted Mr. Webb upon the point, 
and would refer the reader to his forthcoming 
work. Itappears to me that my identification 
of the ‘Cena’ with the English ‘farticula’ 
is made more probable by this fact. 

Mr. Gaselee in the course of his disserta- 
tion notices that Poggio’s writings exhibit no 
imitations of Petronius, this being true even 
of the ‘ Facetiae,’ in which we should most 
expect to find such traces. This fact, viz. 
that Poggio does not use the portions of the 
Satiricon found in the ordinary MSS., which 
he certainly possessed and apparently dis- 
covered (at Cologne), supplies an answer to 
the objection that, if he knew the ‘Cena,’ he 
ought to have referred to it or imitatedit. A 
further reason for his silence might be found 
in the immediate and mysterious disappear- 
ance of the Trau MS., doubtless accompanied 
by the suppression or destruction of the 
particula from which the ‘Cena’ was copied. 
It seems strange to us that such an extra- 
ordinary document should not have attracted 
more attention at the time, but the Italian 
scholars judged not as the modern world 
judges. The Silvae of Statius are only twice 
mentioned in Poggio’s letters, and he does 
not appear to have thought much of Manilius 
or Valerius Flaccus. Next to Cicero and 
Quintilian, the author in whom he was most 
interested, as is shown both by the references 
in his letters and by the copious corrections 
in his apograph (Matrit. x. 81), was Asconius. 
In the case of Petronius it is, of course, 
possible that as a Ciceronian and a stylist he 
was puzzled and even shocked by the char- 
acter of the Latinity employed. 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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PROPOSED EMENDATION OF VERG. 4AZW. X. 705. 


Aen. X. 702-705: 

nec non Euanthen Phrygium Paridisque Mimanta 

aequalem comitemque, una quem nocte Theano 

in lucem genitori Amyco dedit et face praegnas 

Cisseis regina Parim creat ; urbe paterna 

occubat, ignarum Laurens habet ora Mimanta. 

The reading in line 705 (‘Cisseis,’ etc.) 
is that of allthe MSS. A subject is, however, 
certainly required for the verb ‘occubat’ ; 
and Bentley’s conjecture 


Cisseis regina Parim ; Paris urbe paterna occubat 


is generally accepted, the corruption being 
explained as due to omission of avis after 
the similar Pavim, and subsequent insertion 
of creat to complete the line. It is to be 
noted, however, that ‘ Parim’ is then governed 
by ‘in lucem dedit,’ from which ‘genitori 
Amyco’ seems inseparable: this is not appli- 
cable to Paris, and therefore involves an 
awkward zeugma. Another suggestion is to 


read 
Cisseis regina creat ; Paris urbe, etc.— 


The objection to this is that ‘creat’ requires 
an object, which can hardly be supplied out 
of ‘quem’ in line 703. 


I venture to suggest that the true reading 
is 
et face praegnas 
Cisseis regina Zarit ; Paris urbe paterna occubat. 


The objection just: expressed to ‘creat’ 
does not apply to ‘parit,’ which can be used 
absolutely. The assonance of parit, Parts is 
harsh, but not sufficiently so to condemn the . 
reading ; and it could, I believe, be paralleled. 
Moreover, the difference of accent in the two 
words (__ and _ LW) renders their likeness 
less noticeable. The reading of the MSS 
(Parim creat) 1 would explain as due to a 
gloss creat on the word farzt, which found 
its way into the line; 2αγίξ was then 
altered to Parim, and Faris omitted, metri 
gratia. 

[If Bentley’s. emendation (Parim; Faris) 
is correct, cveat might be a substitute for 
parit, a corruption of the original arts. 
The reasons for preferring 2α γέ; Parts have, 
however, been stated above. | 


H. L. Jonss. 
Willaston School. 


NOTES ON CATULLUS LXIV. 


Wa Shs 
Illa rudem cursu prima imbuzt Amphitriten. 


Cp. v. 397 (12 lines from the end) : 
Sed postquam ¢el/us scelere est imbuta nefando. 
Instances in this poem where Catullus has 
followed the habit of the Alexandrian school 
in beginning and ending an episode with the 
same words or ideas have been often noted, 
but so far as I know the above instance has 
not been given, nor the following : 
WwW. 7374: 
Illa tempestate ferox quo ex tempore Zheseus 
Egressus curvts 6 litoribus Piraei. 
Cp. vv. 246-7: 
Sic funesta domus ingressus tecta paterna 
Morte ferox Theseus, 


11ς not this expression some support to vestzbulz 
linguentes regia tecta (v. 276), objected to by Munro? 


where the departure and return of Theseus 
are described in closely similar language, 
with chiastic arrangement. 


v. 69. toto ex te pectore Theseus. 
Note the curious rhyming effect with v. 73, 
ferox quo ex tempore Theseu. 
The most striking instances of rhyming 
endings in this poem are perhaps vv. 87-99. 


v. 87, odores ; V. 90, colores ; v.94, furores ; 
Vv. 99, “émores. 


Vv. go. 
Aurave distinctos educit verna colores. 
Cp. Horace, Odes, 11. 5, 10-12, 


lividos 
Distinguee Auctumnus racemos 
Purpureo varius colore. 


β 
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Note that both these comparisons are used 
of a young girl.} 
Vv. 139. 
At non haec quondam blanda promissa dedisti 
Voce mihi. 
Cp. Horace, Odes, i. 15, 32, 
Non hoc pollicitus tuae. 
WV. 152-3. 
Pro quo dz/aceranda feris dabor alitibusque 
Praeda. 
For the language, cp. Horace, Odes, iii. 
27, 71-2, 
Cum tibi invisus /aceranda reddet 
Cornua taurus. 
The situation of Europa and Ariadne is of 
course similar. I have noted another slight 


ΤΕ is perhaps worth noting that the rare word prae- 
gestientis is used by Horace in the line immediately 
preceding those quoted, and apparently nowhere else 
in classical Latin, except in Catullus, 64, v. 145, and 
Cicero, Cael. 67. 


PLURAL OF 


I may add a few particulars to my note 
on this subject, C.R. 1906, 290. A sort of 
doctrine of the usage of the plural of γῆ 
may be found in Eustathius in Od. 1598. 

Ν / A \ A“ Ν 
46 τὸ δὲ γαιάων πληθυντικῶς καὶ νῦν καὶ 
ἐν τοῖς μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ παρὰ τῷ ποιητῇ κεῖται, 
εἰ καὶ οἱ μεθ᾽ “Ὅμηρον σημειοῦνται μὴ εἶναι 
πληθυντικὸν ἀριθμὸν τῆς γῆς, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τοῦ 
ε / ἢ, , Lee | > > 3. Ἔ ‘ 
ἡλίου, διὰ τὸ μονήρη αὐτὰ εἶναι" ἀλλ᾽ ἡ κοινὴ 
συνήθεια ἐν τούτοις οὐχ ὑπακούει αὐτοῖς, γαίας 
τὰς νήσους νοοῦσα. οἱ μέντοι Λύκιοι καὶ 
ἄλλως ἐθέλοντες εἰπεῖν τὰς ἄνω χώρας, τὰς 
ἄνω γᾶς λέγουσι. 1728. 50 ὅρα δὲ καὶ ὅτι 
γαίας ἔφη πληθυντικῶς, εἰ καὶ ἀρέσκει τοῖς 
παλαιοῖς μὴ εἶναι πληθυντικὸν τῆς γῆς, ὥσπερ 
S08 AL νειν Va ne. ΄ “ , 
οὐδὲ τῆς ἁλός" δοκεῖ δὲ τὰς νήσους οὕτω λέγειν. 
I am not able to trace these opinions further 
back, nor have I any more instances of γαῖ, 


verbal reminiscence of this poem in Horace’s 
ode, 


v. 180. 


An fatris auxilium sperem, quemne ipsa ve/iguz?. 


Cp. vv. 34-5 of the Ode, 


Pater, O relictum 
Filiae nomen. 


injects...) 2) Lenka. 


Ἧ ΟΠ: 
Cp. Horace, Odes, ili. 4, 73-4, 


Znjecta monstris 
Terra dolet suis. 


V. 330. 


Quae tibi flexanimo menéis perfundat amorem. 


Mentis amorem, the MSS. reading, is 
perhaps supported by anim conjungite amores, 


Vu 3726 
G. M. Hirst. 


Barnard College, Columbia University. 


γῆ AND ὕλη. 


With regard to ὕλη a distinction has to be 
made. The word is used in two senses: (a) 
woods and forests, (6) material. In the 
latter sense the plural is so common as 
to be normal, at least in post-Augustan 
Greek. My instances are Dion. Hal. Rhet. 
vol. ii. Usener 2. το, Justin v. p. 34, Galen 
passim, Porphyrius qu. Od. « 323, Georgius 
Pisides ap. Suid. in Ἐέναι, Eust. 1483, 
A ete. 

In the literal sense the plural is much less 
frequent; Polybius, v. 7. 10 (perhaps the 
earliest instance in prose), Diod. Sic. iii. 48, 
Plutarch Pyrrhus 25, Cat. mai. 21, Comp. 
Cimon. et Lucull. 3, Justin iv. 36 (ὕλαι 
-ὦν, ats), Clem. Alex. 157, 210, 252 Migne. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
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REVIEWS 


RECENT CRITICISM OF AESCHYLUS. 


1. Zhe Eumenides of Aeschylus, with an In- 
troduction, Commentary, and Translation, 
by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan & Co., St. Martin’s Street, 
1908. Pp. lxi+ 208. 


2. The Eumenides of Aeschylus, translated 
from a revised text by WALTER HEADLAM, 
Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London: George Bell & Sons, 
1908. 


3. The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, trans- 
lated from a revised text. The same 
author and publisher. 1908. 


In this commentary upon the Eumenides, 
Dr. Verrall completes his edition of the 
Aeschylean Trilogy. The play offers quite 
as wide a scope as the Agamemnon and the 
Choephori for dealing with textual problems, 
but it contains a larger number of questions 
concerning Greek religion and ritual, a sub- 
ject in which Dr. Verrall’s authority is 
admitted by recent writers on these subjects. 
Of no Greek author has the criticism made 
a greater advance in recent years than in the 
case of Aeschylus. Signs have not been 
wanting that the criticism of the Eumenides, 
following that of Aeschylus generally, in 
which Dr. Verrall has been the pioneer, was 
about to enter upon a new stage. His own 
Cambridge Praelection and paper read to 
the Classical Association ; the clever edition 
of the play by Dr. Barnett ; Dr. Headlam’s 
brilliant and original papers in this Review, 
and the archaeological papers on Aeschylus 
by Professor Ridgeway, have been preparing 
the way for a new edition of this most 
difficult of plays. It is very likely true, as 
Dr. Verrall says, that this edition cannot 
claim to be final; but this is certain, that it 
marks a new epoch in the criticism of the 
Eumenides. 

For instance, we find new light thrown 
upon the large questions which arise in the 
play, such as: What was the scene of the 


trial? Is the scene of the arrival of Orestes 
at Athens and of the-trial itself the same? 
Does Athena give a vote or a ruling? To 
what extent do ideas of Matriarchy appear 
in the play? What original contributions did 
Aeschylus make to the legend ? 

As to the place of the trial, he decides for 
the Areopagus (the original name of which 
he allows others may be right as interpreting 
‘the Hill of Cursing’), and he would 
modify Professor Ridgeway’s argument in 
C.R. xxi. (1907), p. 163, in favour of 
the ancient murder-court known as 
Παλλαδίῳ, thinking that either, according to 
some, this court had the honour of the 
whole story, or perhaps that it may have 
been the scene of Orestes’ arrival. As to 
the vote of Athena, he adopts the view 
which he expounded with convincing elo- 
quence in his Cambridge Praelection (which 
should be read in its entirety for the cumu- 
lative effect of the arguments which he only 
summarises in this edition), that Athena 
gives, not a vote, but a ruling. He mini- 
mises the Matriarchal ideas in the play, 
perhaps rather unduly, when we consider 
their appearance in the Supplices, as Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway showed in his Praelection ; 
and as Mr. Cornford would say (Thucy- 
dides Mythistoricus, p. 160) also in the 
Agamemnon ; but at any rate these ideas 
are only a secondary theme in the Eumen- 
ides. The ‘Conversion’ of the Erinyes he 
regards as the thought, substantially new 
and original, of Aeschylus himself. 

In the text he is conservative : ‘no small 
part of my commentary might be described 
as ‘‘considerations in favour of M.”’, and in 
many places he makes an improved sense 
out of the old reading; thus go, κάρτα δ᾽ ov 
ἐπώνυμος ΠΠομπαῖος ἴσθι; 228; 109, ὥραν 
‘ritual,’ not ‘season.’ 492, a line much 
altered by editors, is made to yield a good 
sense ; 458, ἱστορεῖς ‘you ask of’; and the 
subtle interpretation of the whole passage 
601-616. In g11, with Dr. Headlam, he 


5. «Ας 
επι 
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supports the meaning of ἐκφορωτέρα ‘ pro- 
ductive’ in place of the old ‘destructive.’ 
In 788 sq. ‘the broken words and ejacula- 
tory sentences are meant to give the repre- 
sentation . . . of a furious crowd.’ 
Sometimes he attains his end by dividing 
the letters of M. differently; thus 302, δ᾽ 
αἱμόνων (following Wecklein), and 687, where 
he summarises his convincing arguments 
previously published for δεκαστῶν (δ᾽ ἑκάστων 
M., δικαστῶν text. recept.). The lines on the 
persuasion of the Erinyes (886 sq.) are con- 
sidered in a brilliant passage of the Intro- 
sentence is unfinished; Dr. Verrall decides 
that there is an aposiopesis, and an apt 
illustration was given by the Principal of 
King’s College, when Dr. Verrall read his 
paper on the lines before the Classical 
Association. He pointed out (Proceed. 
Class. Assoc. 1906) that in the Epistle to the 
Romans ix. 22, the relations of Divine 
Justice and human Free Will are treated in a 
similarly unfinished sentence. It is better to 
explain what we have than, with Weil, to 
transpose the passage. Again, in 175-179 
it is an ingenious suggestion to take ποτι- 
τρόπαιος οἵ Apollo, and thus clear up a 
difficult passage. In 484, δυσπήνητα ‘an 
entanglement hard to wind off,’ is attractive, 
but he does not put it in the text. Indeed, 
sometimes at the last moment his heart fails 
him, and after an excellent suggestion, e.g. 
827, that ἄγαν means ‘spite’ (cf. Agam. 136, 
aya θεόθεν) he shrinks from healing the 
passage by the slight correction to χθονί. 
So in 911, after arguing convincingly for τῶν 
εὐσεβούντων δ᾽, he leaves δυσσεβούντων in the 
text; and in 137, he shrinks from putting 
into the text Musgrave’s σοῦ ‘away with 
you, while tending to accept it in the 
translation. In 637 the Aeolic form περε- 
σκήνωσεν is rightly kept, and in 991 προσ- 
έρπον rightly accepted from Dr. Headlam. 
In 996, the sense of ἐπιβριθεῖς might be 
illustrated by Odyss. xxiv. 344, ὁππότε δὴ 
Διὸς ὧραι ἐπιβρίσωσιν ὕπερθεν. The sug- 
gested plays upon words in 27 of πλειστούς 
and πληστούς, and 11, παρνησός, παρὰ 
νήσου, ‘from his natal isle of Delos’ are 
Aeschylean, and the absence of any such story 
in existing legend need cause no difficulty. 
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But there are some perilous paths (390, 
δυσποδοπαίπαλα, not δυσμ-), in which one can- 
not venture to follow him: 54, δία, ‘drops,’ 
neuter plural of an unknown word δίον ; 696, 
πικαινόντων ; ‘we cannot be sure that there 
was no such word as πικαΐίνω, or that, if it 
existed, it was not here appropriate’; nor in 
224 is his argument for ἐπαλλάξ and against 
δίκας δὲ IlaAAds convincing. For if this 
sentence is ‘in the last word scarcely heard,’ 
why may not the whole line be an ‘aside’? 
And surely 197, ποίμνης τοιαύτης δ᾽ οὔτις 
εὐφιλὴς θεῶν can hardly be rendered ‘No 
pleasant thing to see is the pasture of 
such a flock’; that should at least be οὔτι 
προσφιλὴς Gea; and his argument that ‘zo 
god only weakens the expression’ is met 
by the fact that a god is speaking, and in 
his mouth ‘no god’ gives a lofty and 
imperial tone. 277, πολλοὺς καθ᾽ ἁρμοὺς 
‘at many conjunctures,’ does not carry con- 
viction. 635, εὔφροσιν, ‘for loyal hearts,’ 
gives a strained and unnatural sense. It is 
much better with Dr. Headlam to assume 
the loss of a line which contained λόγοις, 
or some word meaning ‘welcome’; the 
cadence of the sentence seems to require 
εὔφροσιν to go with δεδεγμένη. In 41 foll. 
he offers a new sense of αἷμα, ‘the 
blood of purification,’ not ‘of murder’ ; 
and of veooradés, and presumably 166 566. 
refers to the same. The objections to it 
appear to be the use of χεῖρας in αἵματι 
στάζοντα χεῖρας, which can surely refer only 
to a red-handed murderer, and the intoler- 
ably jerky order of the Greek words in 40, 
taken as the Editor takes them, in the 
middle of a passage of plain and lucid 
writing ; while his general objections to the 
common rendering are met by Lady Macbeth’s 
‘Out, damned spot.’ 

His treatment of 71 sqq. is not convinc- 
ing: there is no doubt a slight grammatical 
difficulty, but the context seems to require 
that νέμονται should mean ‘inhabit,’ and 
that gives the reason why the Spirits are 
μισήματα κτλ. in 73. The thought is: to 
punish Evil they were e’en created, as may 
be seen from the fact of their being Spirits 
of Darkness: the sequence of thought is not 
inconsecutive, but abbreviated, and κακόν 
is used by that principle of unconscious 
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association of words which has lately been 
illustrated in this Review by Mr. Cook. 

In two places the picture which the poet 
presents has perhaps not been clearly seen 
by the critics. In 374 sq. the idea appears 
to be, not of a hound, but of a bird of prey 
swooping upon an animal, a hare or perhaps 
a fawn. Many of the plays of Aeschylus 
have similes drawn from the Raptores, e.g. 
the κέρκος and the πελειάδες in the Supplices, 
the eagle and the hare in the Agamemnon, 
and there are others. The ποδὸς ἀκμά is not 
the ‘pointed foot’ but the claw (cf. ἀκμή for a 
toe) with which the bird with that hard down- 
stroke which the Raptores give (βαρυπεσῆ) 
after its swoop (ἁλομένα, not ‘leap’) strikes a 
τανύδρομος, a descriptive word like δασύπους. 
Incidentally we may observe that he rightly 
keeps ἄταν ; the old suggestion μάταν is un- 
translateable. In 562 sqq. we have a scene 
suchas R. L. Stevenson might have introduced 
into a tale of the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century. The treasure-laden pirate 
ship has been caught by a squall off the 
headland (ἄκρα, in spite of Eurip. Frag. 232), 
round which runs a ‘race’ of two tides (μέσᾳ 
δυσπαλεῖ diva), and out of which runs a reef 
(ἕρμα); the yard-arm snaps, she becomes 
unmanageable, cannot round the headland, 
and goes to pieces on the reef. The scenery 
is quite Cornish. 

φθινοῖσιν p. 21, n. 99, sub fin. is a mistake 
for φθιτοῖσιν, and on pp. vi, xxxvii, liv, 
Miss Harrison’s book should be referred to 
as ‘Prolegomena to the study of Greek 
Religion.’ 

Dr. Headlam continues his translation of 
the separate plays. His version is close and 
forcible, for instance in Eum. 541 sq. ‘ Revere 
the Altar of Righteousness’ foll.; speaking 
generally, it tends to follow the shape of 
the Greek sentences rather closely, but this 
closeness is deliberate. We may compare 
the two translators in Eum. 235 sq. 

H. ‘Queen Athena, by the command of 
Loxias am I come; receive an outcast wanderer 
with clemency—a suppliant not in need of 
absolution, but with edge abated and worn 
off upon men’s habitations elsewhere and on 
travelled ways, in course of journeying over 
dry land and sea, preserving the injunctions 
of Apollo’s oracle, I come now to thy dwell- 
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ing and thine image, Goddess, here still 
keeping at my post I will abide the settle- 
ment of trial.’ 

V. *O lady Athena, by Loxias’ command 
am I come hither. Graciously receive a 
wanderer who comes, not needing purgation 
nor with hand unpurified. Nay, I have put 
off the freshness of my offence, ay, worn 
it away, upon other dwelling-places and 
travelled paths of men. Alike in every pas- 
sage of land and sea have I been obedient to 
the oracular test of Loxias; and obedient 
now, I will approach thy house, and thine 
image, Goddess. Here do I watch and 
await the end, the trial that is to be.’ 

Or 158 foll. : 

Hf. ‘Under the ribs, under the lobe—sore 
I can feel it, sore exceedingly, a chill from 
the fell common scourger’s lash! This is 
what these Younger Powers do, usurping 
everything beyond their rights.’ 

V.‘.. . hath struck into my bosom, into 
the heart. The doomster’s cruel scourge, the 
sore, sore ache of it, I must feel and bear. 
Such things do these younger gods, who will 
have more than right, who will have add.’ 
Or, as he renders it more finely in the note: 
‘It hath left on me, like public punishment 
by flagellant fierce, a smart that aches, that 
aches intolerably.’ ‘Ditty’ is hardly the 
word for the μέλος of the Erinyes which is a 
παραφορὰ φρενοδαλής. Sometimes, as in 
P.V. 300-360, there is an uncertainty between 
‘you’ and ‘thou’ in the same passage, and 
here and there in P.V. some roughnesses 
occur, as ‘sluggisher,’ p. 3; ‘my too-much 
love for mortals,’ and ‘ many-childed’ p. 5. 
But there is a vigorous piece of translation, 
377 sq. of the fate of Typho: ‘He was 
smitten in the very seat of sense,’ etc. The 
notes to both plays are full of good sug- 
gestions put concisely ; see e.g. on ἀησυρός, p. 
14, φθείρεσθαι, p. 20; and on p. 23, ᾿Αρακτὴν 
ποταμόν is restored in 1. 743 for ὑβριστήν 
from the Scholiast and Pollux. In Eum. 
361 the reference in ἀτέλεια and ἄγκρισις to 
a Leitourgia is likely. In Eum. 634 to 
assume the loss of a line after εὔφροσιν 
δεδεγμένη is a far better expedient than the 
view of Dr. Verrall; but on the other hand 
in 831 the acceptance of Professor Ellis’ 
admirable ἐπίφθονα for ἐπὶ χθόνα would avoid 
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the expedient of a lost line. In g1r both 
Editors agree in the meaning of exfopwrtépa, 
and in 911 Dr. Headlam’s προσέρπον is cer- 
tainly right. 

To all three books one may apply the 
words νικᾷ τὸ κέρδος, πῆμα δ᾽ οὐκ ἀντιρρέτει. 


Just as these remarks were being written, 
came the lamentable news of Dr. Headlam’s 
death. Hehadlatelyappeared to have entered 
upon a period of his career no less prolific 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT 


Life in the Homeric Age. By Professor T. D. 
Sreymour. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1907. Demy 8vo. 1 vol. xvi+704. 
2 maps. 5 plates and 37 cuts. 175. net. 


Rise of the Greek Epic. By GILBERT 
Murray, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1907. Demy 8vo. 1 vol. xii+284. 
6s. net. 


Life in the Homeric Age is not merely a 
notable work—it may be in certain respects 
considered a great work. Yet I am afraid 
that I find it gravely disappointing. To take 
its strong points first, it is a work of vast and 
careful erudition, displaying an astonishing 
grasp of a very complicated subject, a 
concentrated enthusiasm for the Homeric 
poetry and the people depicted in it, and 
best of all a virile love of truth combined 
with a very mature judgment when deciding 
points of detail. Professor Seymour is not, 
I am glad to say, one of those who labour to 
deck out a favourite though impossible 
theory with garish and fantastic arguments. 
He is bent upon quiet and scientific enquiry 
into facts rather than upon the task of 
maintaining ‘per fas et nefas’ preconceived 
theories about the unity of the poems and 
the personality of their author. 

The weakness of Professor Seymour springs 
from quite another source. We might say 
indeed that it is a defect springing from that 
very cold scientific attitude which is ad- 
mirable enough in itself. He is so careless 
of theory that he forgets to co-ordinate 
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than brilliant, and it is to be hoped that 
among his papers will be found more of this 
fine and distinguished Greek scholarship 
which he had already given to the world in a 
rapid succession of publications, in these 
unpretending annotated translations, the 
Classical Review, the Cambridge Praelec- 
tions, the Look of Greek Verse, and the 
Restorations of Menander. 
J. U. PowELL. 
Oxford. 
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his facts, and after reading the book with 
a certain awe, one is inclined to sigh that 
so little comes of it. The author had a great 
opportunity, but has failed to make the most 
of it. If he merely intended to produce a 
sort of Homeric Encyclopedia, he has not 
failed—but is that wanted so badly that 
was worth what appears to be the devotion 
of a highly gifted life? There are many 
Homeric problems still to be attacked—and 
I regret to say I do not think Professor 
Seymour’s book gives much direct help 
towards the solution of any one of them. If 
he had only a little more imagination—yes, 
he might have made mistakes—but even so 
he would certainly have advanced Homeric 
science more than he has even dreamed of 
doing. 

Nor is this defect of method due to the 
absence of a theory about the poems. In 
his introductory chapter—one of the most 
interesting to my mind in the whole book— 
the Professor lays down very clearly his 
position. He is convinced that the poems 
are the result of a gradual growth—he thinks 
that stubborn facts prove this—and indeed 
he goes so far as to say that their production 
may have been carried on for a period of 
three, or at least two, hundred years. This 
clear and unwarped vision of the essential 
character of the Homeric Corpus makes us 
feel great surprise that in dealing with the 
phenomena of Homeric life as revealed in 
the poetry, Professor Seymour sternly refuses 
to apply his knowledge of the truth. He 
persists continuously (except for a few foot- 
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notes and occasional half-relevant ‘ obiter 
dicta’) in treating of Homeric civilization 
as though it represented merely a single 
moment of Hellenic evolution, instead of 
a series of various stages—which may, it is 
true, have changed slowly (as he somewhere 
hints) but must have changed uninterruptedly. 
Instead of rudely pushing out of sight this 
principle of social growth, it should have 
been taken as the very groundwork of the 
discussion of Homeric life. The reader 
should never have been allowed to forget 
that in discussing Homeric life we are dealing 
with a period about which, if any single 
statement can be roundly made, it is that it 
was a period of transition and therefore of 
continuous change ! 

I will now illustrate my remarks by 
reference to detailed points of the Professor’s 
treatment. 

Among the questions about the early age 
of Greece which have been successfully eluci- 
dated by Professor Ridgeway, that regarding 
the system of land-tenure! obtaining among 
the Homeric people is preeminent. In his 
article on the subject he explained several 
textual difficulties and gave a clear and 
consistent account of the whole land-system, 
basing his views on the existing evidence in 
the poems of the transition from the more 
primitive agrarian stage in which land is held 
in common to a more advanced system 
which obtains as the idea of private and 
personal property becomes evolved more 
definitely. It is quite apparent that Seymour 
knows of the article in question, for he 
quotes from it in a small-print footnote, and 
evidently Ridgeway’s views meet with his 
approval substantially. But his own method 
not taking account of progressive states but 
merely of isolated statements, he has to 
content himself in this context with the 
remark that ‘the contention that the land in 
Greece was not held in severalty by common 
men does not seem to have been proved’ ;* and 
during a long and learned discussion of the 
whole subject extending over about 20 pages, 
there is not so much as a hint that the 
references he gives to the Homeric text need 
not necessarily belong to a single stage, 


1 The Homeric Land System. J. H. 5. vi. 319. 
2p. 236 (the italics of course are ours). 
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but to widely different stages, of social 
and agrarian evolution. Such a method of 
dealing with a complicated question cannot 
boast of finality, and is not even, apart from 
other merits, of much practical service. 

We may now turn to another question 
about which much more has been written of 
recent years, and show that Seymour’s treat- 
ment of it reveals the same defect of method. 
This is the question of the structure of the 
Homeric House considered both in relation. 
to the Homeric literature and to the pre- 
historic archaeology of Greece. Here indeed 
the Professor is at his best, and in ap- 
proaching this question he lays down a 
principle which has hitherto hardly received 
adequate recognition, and which indeed 
might have reminded him (for a convinced 
evolutionist as he professes himself to be) 
that he is losing sight of an essential con- 
dition of the problem he is attacking. In 
déaling with the monuments he reminds us 
that they exist in sites which are widely apart 
in space, instancing ‘Troy, Mycene, Tiryns, 
Cnossus and Phestus, not to mention 
Phylakopi and Gournia.’* And he asks 
very pertinently why—since the palaces are 
not all built on a common plan, even though 
they may have certain features in common— 
should we assume that the Homeric poet 
only knew of a single type without even 
important structural modifications? This is 
most obvious, but is it not an equally 
obvious caution that we ought not to assume 
that all the notices in Homer bearing on 
domestic architecture belong invariably to 
a single epoch and a single moment of the 
art of building? I donot say it is impossible 
—though to me personally the presumption 
is against it—I merely say that a method of 
enquiry which omits to raise such a question 
cannot be wholly satisfactory. When dealing 
with probabilities, your conclusion can at 
best be only probable ; but it will not even 
be that if you eliminate from your premisses 
a probable principle of importance. 

The chapters on Religion, xiv. to xvi., 
will be undoubtedly the most interesting 
both to the student of Homer and to the 
general reader. They are extremely well 
done, so far as they go, that is they display 
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a consummate knowledge of the Homeric 
text and give a most perfect conspectus of 
the congeries of statements contained in it. 
But here above all we seem to feel the want 
of a more truly scientific handling of the 
facts—meaning by science not the bare and 
dry induction of the observer, but that 
higher faculty of intuition on which the 
progress of all science ultimately depends. 
And if Professor Seymour had braced himself 
to the task of enquiring into the fundamental 
relation of the Olympian religion to the more 
primitive and darker cults which it sup- 
planted, even without going beyond the data 
supplied by the Homeric text, his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of that text combined 
with his gift of calm judgment would have 
been turned to good account. He does 
indeed throw light on the views expressed by 
Homer on the after-world, though perhaps 
he is inclined to take the words of the text 
too literally as when he refuses to see 
anything modern in the words of Zeus to 
Hera, saying that even though she should go 
to Tartarus he recketh not. ‘To say that 
she may go there is very different from 
bidding her go thither.’ Well—perhaps ? 

But if I began to discuss Professor 
Seymour in detail as a reviewer does ordin- 
arily, where or when should I end? I will 
rather satisfy myself with the somewhat 
general criticism I have already given. If 
however, in regard to my views, it be objected 
that the writer did not propose to himself 
to do more than he has done, did not wish 
to obscure the light of truth by the shadows 
of conjecture, I reply that it is precisely 
because of his rare qualities of restraint and 
mental balance that we feel the want of a 
little more boldness of method, which would 
have added to the lasting value of his work, 
high though we believe that value to be. 

It may be that Life im the Homeric Age is 
merely intended by its learned author as 
a sort of preliminary study for a higher and 
more ambitious effort; and we truly hope 
it may be so, even though it will show that 
our criticism is comparatively speaking un- 
founded. But in such a case, might we not 
plead in our defence that on the pre- 
supposition that evolution is to be left out of 
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the question, we were justified in assuming 
that the book before us is to be taken merely 
as it stands? Seriously, however, we hope 
that Professor Seymour has not said his last 
word on Homeric Life.” 

We now turn with pleasure to consider a 
work of quite opposite tendency, the Harvard 
Lectures of Mr. Gilbert Murray on ‘The 
Rise of the Greek Epic.’ If I am not much 
deceived, this book, the appearance of which 
is most timely, will be found to have left 
a permanent mark upon the ideas of English- 
speaking peoples about Homer. It combines 
very considerable scholarship with an unusual 
degree of literary insight and breadth of 
treatment. In reading these interesting and 
stimulating essays, one is conscious that the 
author writes because he really has something 
to say about the poems; that he has read 
them to some purpose, and has felt and 
almost seen as he read. He does not strike 
us, any more than did Professor Seymour, as 
one who is wedded to preconceived views 
about Homer, and as he frankly tells us in 
his preface, he does not aim strictly at being 
original in the sense of formulating any new 
theory or view. Yet his book is original in 
the highest sense, because it is really fresh 
and personal and sanely imaginative. 

That the poems are the result of a long 
process of growth, Mr. Murray (like Professor 
Seymour) simply takes for granted. I mean 
that, while he is evidently willing that all he 
has to say about the Rise of the Greek Epic 
should tend to confirm the evolutionary view, 
he does not think it worth while to labour at 
a demonstration of the obvious. He says,° 
for instance, ‘We judge by wrong standards 
when we apply to a traditional poem the 
creation of whole generations of men, poets 
and hearers, working through many ages, 
canons which only apply to the works to 
which we are accustomed in modern litera- 
ture. And again, and this is an important 
passage,‘ ‘The intensity of imagination which 
makes the ///ad alive is not, it seems to me, 
the imagination of any one man. It means 


2The readers of the C.#. are aware that the 
realization of the above wish is no longer possible. 
As it was written before the Professor’s lamented 
death, it is allowed to remain unaltered. ἘΠ. 
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not that one man of genius created a 
wonder and then passed away. It means 
that generation after generation of poets, 
trained in the same schools and a more or 
less continuous and similar life, steeped them- 
selves to the lips in the spirit of this great 
poetry.’ We have here felicitously expressed 
(and at greater length in the context) what 
many writers on the Homeric question have 
probably believed to be true, though I doubt 
if the view has been previously formulated 
quite so expressly and forcibly. 

There are so many really brilliant passages 
in the Lectures, as those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Murray’s style would expect, that 
it is difficult to give a good idea of the book 
when treating it piecemeal. But one of the 
contributions which it brings to Homeric 
science seems to me to stand out very clearly 
beyond the rest, and to call for special 
reference in a review. I mean his treatment 
of the Principle of Expurgation as applied to 
the poems. I more gladly deal with this 
question because it illustrates what I have 
touched upon in the earlier part of this 
article, namely the importance of using the 
scientific imagination in criticism even where 
it may be the occasion of some accidental 
errors. For although I have grave misgivings 
about Mr. Murray’s expurgation theory as he 
applies it, yet I feel no doubt that by raising 
the question he has earned the best thanks 
of serious students of Homer. His argument 
is chiefly based on analogy, which is perhaps 
a special reason for viewing it with a certain 
distrust. He finds in the Semitic records, 
especially in the Hebrew Scriptures, clear 
indications of a progressive tendency to 
suppress or to distort phrases or facts which 
are thought by the writers to be objectionable 
on various grounds. Arguing from these 
premisses, Mr. Murray accounts by a long 
and gradual process of elimination for many 
of the familiar features of the Homeric 
poems, in particular for their tone of simple 
manly purity, and for their comparative 
absence of allusion to the darker forms of 
religious beliefs and ritual which we may 
suppose to have been prevalent among the 
early Greeks. While then welcoming this 
theory as one really calculated to throw light 
on the poems from many points of view, I 
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would suggest that it ought to undergo a 
very careful scrutiny before it is to be 
admitted and unreservedly applied to Homer. 
In the first place Mr. Murray’s analogies are 
taken not from the poetical books of the Old 
Testament, such as the Davidic psalms or 
the Sapiential writings, but chiefly from the 
Pentateuch, which professes to be merely 
historical, and is entirely wanting in organic 
unity or literary form. Of course it might 
possibly be argued that poems lend them- 
selves more readily than prose writings to 
changes like those contemplated in the 
‘Expurgation’ theory—nor shall I deny that 
this argument would have some plausibility. 
I would merely suggest that the cases under 
consideration are not nearly so similar as 
Mr. Murray’s argument clearly assumes 
them to be. Moreover, when viewing the 
question chiefly as one of analogy, it is to 
my mind a matter of fair debate whether 
the expurgatorial influence ought to be as 
readily admitted in the case of popular 
poetry as in that of dry historical narrative. 

It would be impossible ‘within our limits 
to discuss this very interesting theory in 
fuller detail; but there is another caution I 
must enter against the writer’s treatment of 
his theory or rather against a particular 
application of it. I refer to his essay on the 
Homeric religion after it has been, as he 
supposes, subjectéd to the ‘ purging’ process. 
I am quite sure that there is much that is 
reasonable as well as stimulating in his 
remarks about the Olympian cults as reflected 
in the poems; but in carrying on his argu- 
ment, it appears as though he has allowed 
himself to be carried away and to express 
himself in somewhat exaggerated terms. I 
do not find that he sufficiently distinguishes 
between what I may call substantial Homeric 
belief and its poetic presentation by the 
Homeric bards. It is indeed quite possible 
that he has succumbed to the fascination 
of Miss Harrison’s style when she talks about 
the ‘played-out puppets’ of the Olympian 
hierarchy. I had better quote, though a short 
extract will of course only inadequately 
represent Mr. Murray’s ideas. 

He says,! ‘This scientific and citigal 
temperament among the people of Ionia was 

1 pp. 235-6 (the italics are again ours). 
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met by a special weakness in the Homeric 
religion. J¢ was not really religion at all. 
The twelve Olympians whom we find in 
Homer forming a sort of divine family, and 
whom we know from statues, do not repre- 
sent the gods worshipped by any particular 
part of Early Greece. They represent an 
enlightened compromise made to suit the 
conveniences of a federation. Every local 
god had been shorn of his mystical and 
monstrous characteristics . . . these things 
were cleared away from Homer’s world or 
else humanized and made to tone in with 
his general serene anthropomorphism. This 
anthropomorphism happened to suit the art 
of sculpture, which became highly important 
in Greece, and for that reason among others 
the Homeric gods have dominated the later 
tradition.” And then he goes on to show 
that Zeus was less worshipped at Athens (in 
the later period) than Poseidon and Athena ; 
and that the latter was in reality not so much 
the Olympian Athena, as a native earth- 
maiden of Pelasgian origin. 

Now all these statements taken severally 
are, let us grant, undeniable; and yet I 
think a small amount of consideration will 
show that they have been so strung together 
as to produce a too heightened impression 
as to the deficiency of the Homeric religion. 
For such references to post-Homeric de- 
velopments, however interesting to the 
student of Greek religion in general, cannot 
really explain the minds of the early bards. 
And we ourselves, being accustomed to think 
of the Frieze and Pediments of the Parthenon 
in their relation to the Homeric faith, are 
perhaps apt to forget that, however much 
Pheidias may have been under the spell of the 
bards, yet they were strangers to his marbles. 

Carrying on his argument that the 
anthropomorphic conceptions of divinity 
expressed in the poems could not really 
have had a truly religious significance for 
their authors, our writer has collected a 
number of more or less unseemly and 
mocking references to the gods and god- 
desses of Olympus in the older poem. He 
leaves Demodocus alone because he appears 
in the Odyssey, but he deals at length with 
the ἱερὸς γάμος of Zeus, and of course with 
the more absurd aspects of the θεομαχία. 


No one would deny that there is plenty of 
irreverence in Homer, nor can we justly 
deny him the attribute of humour, though I 
must frankly admit (and here I am sorry 
to be at issue with my friend Professor 
Henry on the Do/oneta) much that is often 
thought to be conscious parody I would 
attribute to the sorry attempts of the 
rhapsodes of the decadence to imitate what 
was above their capacity. 

But all this is only half the story. It 
seems to me the other half has been passed 
over too lightly in the Αἴ of the Greek 
Epic. The conception of Apollo ‘Who went 
like to the Night’ has nothing funny about 
it. And anyone who comes to the ‘limping 
Hephaestus’ after reading the First Iliad 
will I think view him far otherwise than if 
he reads about him for the first time in 
the context now provided for him. I find 
no lack of religion any more than of poetry 
in the relation of Achilles to Thetis, of 
Odysseus to Athena, or even of Sarpedon to 
Zeus. Only we must always remember that 
it is poetry first and foremost, and religion 
in the second place. And I think it is one 
thing to ask what people believe and another 
to ask how they will express their belief 
through a given artistic medium. We need 
not go to Gothic cathedrals to learn that 
lesson—for Dante and Milton will teach it 
to us. If they were subjected to Mr. 
Murray’s method of criticism I am not sure 
that either of them would emerge from the 
trial unscathed, and yet one of them was as 
devout a Catholic as the other was a 
convinced Puritan, I would not be mis- 
understood. Mr. Murray’s strictures on the 
Olympianism of Homer refer ἴῃ great 
measure to the end of the Homeric period, 
and if restricted to that there certainly would 
be no quarrel between us. My criticism is 
indeed offered from a most sympathetic 
standpoint, but I do think, in his anxiety to 
illustrate the principle of development which 
began with expurgation and ended in de- 
terioration, he has allowed himself to some- 
what obscure the higher side of the Homeric 
anthropomorphism. And I agree so strongly 
with his opinions in general, that I view with 
regret a seeming tendency to exaggerate on 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF SENECA. 


The Tragedies of Seneca. Translated into 
English verse by Frank Justus MILLER. 
Chicago: The University Press ; London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace. 
1907. 

CONSIDERING the remarkable influence, both 
direct and indirect, that Seneca has exerted 
upon the English drama, it is rather sur- 
prising that there should be so few English 
translations of his tragedies. The first, and 
until the present century the only translation 
which included all the plays, was the ‘Tenne 
Tragedies,’ published at London in 1581. 
A number of scholars contributed to this 
work: the Hercules Furens, the Thyestes, 
and the Zyvoades were from the pen of 
Jasper Heywood, the Oedipus was by Alex- 
ander Nevyle, the Azppolytus, the Medea, 
the Agamemnon, and the Hercules Octaeus 
by John Studley, the Octavia by Thomas 
Nuce, and the Zhebazs (or Phoenissae) by 
Thomas Newton. To this translation the 
great Elizabethan playwrights had recourse 
whenever, wishing to borrow from Seneca, 
they lacked either the leisure or the ability 
to consult the original Latin. In 1702 Sir 
Edward Sherburne published a volume con- 
taining versions of the JZedea, the Phaedra, 
and the Zyoades, but it was not until 1902 
that a complete translation again appeared. 
This was the prose rendering of Watson 
Bradshaw, a book most fearfully and won- 
derfully made. The verse-translation of 
Miss Ella Harris (1904) supplied a long- 
felt want, and has great merit in spite of 
the fact that the lyrical as well as the 
dramatic portions are turned into blank 
verse and that errors of interpretation are 
not infrequent. 

Perhaps the greatest danger to which the 
translator of a Latin or Greek writer is 
exposed is that of falling into a dry, formal 
monotony of expression which will plunge 
even the conscientious reader, after a dozen 
or so pages, into a slough of drowsy in- 
attention. Mr. Miller, recognizing this 
peril, has avoided it with wonderful skill. 
His translation is, above all else, eminently 
readable. Various means contribute to this 


end: the large page with its ample margins ; 
the breaking up of some of the longer 
speeches into ‘paragraphs,’ as it were; the 
illuminating stage-directions; the explanatory 
character-lists and arguments which precede 
each play, both exceedingly helpful to one 
who has forgotten his mythology, although 
it must be confessed that the arguments 
betray a painful straining after poetic atmo- 
sphere. A still more important aid in re- 
taining the reader’s attention is Mr. Miller's 
practice of casting the choruses into metres 
other than blank verse. Very often he 
attains to a high degree of success in 
manipulating these lyric measures, while at 
other times the effect is somewhat pedestrian ; 
in general, however, the introduction of 
these rhythms adds greatly to the lightness 
and beauty of the whole. For the spoken 
parts Mr. Miller naturally uses blank verse,’ 
generally closing each act with a rhymed 
couplet. In the AZedea he tries to reproduce 
the iambic trimeter of the original, not 
altogether happily, as he himself admits. 
The fundamental cause, however, of the 
readableness of Mr. Miller’s translation is its 
exceedingly praiseworthy virtue of lucidity. 
The thought is presented vividly yet simply: 
each sentence is so written that its gram- 
matical structure is obvious at the first 
reading ; with rare exceptions no words are 
used which are purely poetic, stilted, or 
archaic; great care is taken not only to 
make Seneca’s meaning clear, but also to 
give each idea its proper emphasis. 

In general Mr. Miller is exceedingly 
faithful to his original; occasionally, how- 
ever, presumably to meet the exigencies of 
the metre, he omits a word or two of the 
Latin, or adds a phrase of his own to fill 
out the line. In handling the choruses, he 
even goes so far at times as to reject and 
insert entire verses, but the happy effect 
attained by varying the metre more than 
compensates for this freedom. A few details 
seemed to be passed over in silence because 
of aesthetic reasons, as Zyoad. 1115 f., part 
of Agam. 903, and one word in Zzhy. git. 
Here and there one comes upon an in- 
felicitous or inadequate rendering. ‘Id 
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have thee dare the law’ (Med. 515) is 
weak in comparison with the fierce ve/ 
scelus of the original; in Phaed. 20-22, 
‘where . . . Acharnae melts ἀξ snows’ 
rings strange ; solemne sacrum (Phaed. 424) 
is hardly ‘yearly rites, nor is hodierna 
pietas (Thy. 515) ‘faithful piety’; in Jed. 
802, funereo de more tacens agrees with 
vitta, yet the translation reads ‘ Corpselike 
upon the bier I lie’; wague cantato (Med. 
730) is not ‘sickle magic-edged’ but 
‘charmed finger-nail’; maria committat duo 
(Med. 36) does not mean ‘shall light two 
seas with flame’; in Agam. 170, ‘with 
blood we soothe the winds, with blood we 
war’ loses much by not retaining the 
metaphor in emzmus; and lastly, in Z7voad. 
46-50, we wonder why Pyrrhus, after seizing 
Priam by the hair, and so bending back 
his head, should proceed, as Miller claims, 
to thrust his sword ‘Hilt-buried in his 
unresisting szde,’ for not only this attitude, 
but the Latin itself (v. 50) shows clearly 
that it is Priam’s throat that receives the 
murderous weapon. 

Interpretations that are decidedly erron- 
eous are found, but they are comparatively 
few in number. In Med. 40 we have a 
forecast of the slaying of the children: | 


per viscera ipsa quaere supplicio viam, 


which surely can not be rendered ‘ Thyself 
inspect the entrails, and seek there the way 
by prayer’; in verses 570-574 of the same 
play are enumerated the three gifts which 
Medea sends to Creusa,—the /adla, the 
monile, and the aurum quod solent cingt 
comae,—but Miller without reason considers 
the last two as the same; again, the 
Messenger, in telling of the vain attempts 
to quench the fire which is destroying the 
palace, says (v. 889 f.): 
alit unda flammas, quoque prohibetur magis, 
magis ardet ignis: ipsa praesidia occupat. 

Miller translates these last words by ‘The 
very bulwarks feel their power,’ whereas the 
meaning clearly is that the flames subvert 
to their own ends the water which is ordi- 
narily used as a defence against them. In 
Herc Fur. 134 f. Miller transforms dumefa 
into ‘vineyards.’ In lines 813 and 825 of 
his translation of the Agamemnon the 


word ‘birth’ should not be used: the ‘long 
night’ was not the night on which Hercules 
was born, but that on which he was be- 
gotten. Finally, in Oed. 138-141, Miller 
says that the plague-stricken bull which 
sinks to the ground while the axe is still 
raised in the air breaks open his neck by 
the ‘shock of his huge weight,’ whereas 
ictu refers to the blow of the axe, which 
descends after the animal has fallen. This 
is clear from Leo’s punctuation of verse 140, 
and his reading of profusa (v. 141). 

In the preface Mr. Miller states that 
except in the instances noted he _ has 
followed Leo's text (Weidmann, Berlin, 
1878), yet as a matter of fact he often 
differs from Leo without making any state- 
ment to that effect. Sometimes he assigns 
certain lines to one character while Leo 
gives them to another (see Oed. 103-105, 
202-204; Med. 521; Herc. Fur. 205-278, 
634-636, 1032-1034, 1301: Phaed. 239 f.; 
ferc. Oet. 1831-1835, 1838 f.; Oct. 195); 
sometimes the two differ as to verse-order 
(see Med. 329 f., Herc. Fur. 1130, 1135 f.; 
Phaed. 475-480); sometimes they adopt 
different readings of doubtful words or 
phrases (in Jed. 713 Miller is evidently 
translating Swevz, whereas Leo’s text has 
Suebae; in Herc. Fur. 490 Miller reads 
dabis, Leo dadit; in v. 834 of the same 
play Miller chooses ausus est, Leo ausus es ; 
in Phaed. 336 Miller translates cerulus undis 
grex, but Leo prints pervius undts rex). 
Now in most, if not all, of these instances 
Miller is following the manuscripts known 
as A, upon which the text of the older 
editions was principally based. Conse- 
quently one is inclined to suspect that 
although Miller may have used Leo in 
revising his work, originally he made his 
translation from one of these earlier editions. 

An introductory essay, brief but interest- 
ing, on the influence of the tragedies of 
Seneca upon early English drama is con- 
tributed by John Matthews Manley. To 
the Octavia is prefixed a review of the little 
we know about Roman historical drama, 
and at the end of the book are found a 
mythological index and comparative analyses 
of Seneca’s plays and of the corresponding 
Greek dramas. There are a few errors in 
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printing (‘acocunt’ Oed. 709, ‘breats’ Oed. 
1053, ‘lossened’ Phaed. 1085, ‘ whate’re’ 
Herc. Oet. 1354, ‘all my, myself’ Med. 176, 
‘Crysippus’ in the argument to the Zhyes¢es, 
incorrect punctuation in /Phaed. 215 and 
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Med. 727). The paper and binding are 
hardly in keeping with the worth of the 
book. 

Haroip L. CLEAsSBY. 


Syracuse University. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ARISTOPHANIC PARODY. 


The Language of Parody: a Study in the 
Diction of Aristophanes. By E. W. Hope. 
Baltimore: J. H. Furst Company, 1906. 
Pp. 62. 


THE aim of this interesting study is to collect, 
and to present in alphabetical order, those 
poetical or non-Attic words which Aristo- 
phanes uses in humorous contrast with the 
current language of his own day. The task 
is arduous, since it is not easy to determine 
what the ordinary Attic prose of, or near, 
Aristophanes’ time really was. Greek prose 
is a very different thing, according as it is 
written by Thucydides or Xenophon, Anti- 
phon or Andocides, Plato or Aristotle. 
Good guidance, however, is to be had from 
Lysias, and also from Aristophanes himself 
if he be read with constant care and dis- 
crimination. 

In the present dissertation the words 
collected are marked with numbers denoting 
that they fall under one or more of the 
following divisions: epic, lyric, tragic, poetic, 
Lonic, old-Attic, Doric, doubtful, obsolete, un- 
Attic. The following words, chosen almost 
at random from the large number here 
brought together, may serve to suggest the 
nature of the work undertaken by Mr. Hope, 
who in each case gives an interesting note: 
ἀγανός, ἀγυιά, αἰδέομαι, ἄλκιμος, ἄλοχος, ἄσσον, 
βαιός, βέλος, βλέφαρον, γαῦρος, δόμος, δρασείω, 
δύστηνος, δυσχείμερος, δῶμα, ἕδραι, ἔμολον, 
ἐξώπιος, ἐσθλός, ἔφεξις, ἠπύω, θέλω, θήγω, 
ἰνδάλλομαι, καραδοκέω, κάρτα, κέλευθος, κλύω, 
κραδαίνω, λῆμα, λίσσομαι, μέριμνα, μυθίζω, 
ναίω, νεῖκος, νέφος, ξυρέω, dis, ὀργή (= τρόπος), 
πάπαι, πάρος (-- πρὸ τοῦ), πάτρα (-- πατρίς), 
παῦρος, πήληξ, πλάτη, ποθεινός, πόσις, σκάφος, 
στυγερός, τέκνον, τηλοῦ (-- πόρρω), τλήμων, 


τύμβος, φάος, φρήν, φροῦδος, φώς, χθόνιος, - 
χρήζω. 

Such a list as this will help to show the 
industry of the writer, and the variety of 
the matter which he presents with much 
intelligence and skill and with but few errors 
of detail. He rightly lays stress (pp. 3, 42) 
on the fact that, after some Aristophanic 
character has used a poetical word, another 
within the next few lines will use the prose 
equivalent for it, or the Attic equivalent, if 
an Ionic or otherwise non-Attic word has 
preceded : e.g. ὄϊς » . . πρόβατον (Pax 929- 
937). In the list of helpful books, one 
misses any mention of Dunbar’s Concordance 
to the Comedies and Fragments of Aristophanes 
and of Beatson’s /nudices in Tragicos Graecos. 
On p. τι ἄλγος should hardly be given as 
distinctively a prose word. More might per- 
haps have been said about certain tragic 
usages of the particles. Good use has, how- 
ever, been made of some interesting points 
offered by the Fragments. The line οὕτως 
αὐτοῖς ἀταλαιπώρως ἡ ποίησις διέκειτο in the 
Danaides does not fall within the scope of 
Mr. Hope’s dissertation, but its close resem- 
blance to Thucydides’ well-known phrase is 
very curious. 

Any scholar who has worked systematically 
through all the Plays and Fragments of 
Aristophanes and has noted down all the 
literary references contained in them will 
know how copious is the material. Mr. 
Hope’s dissertation does not take so wide a 
range as this. But modest as its compass is, 
it serves to bring into strong relief the fact 
that Aristophanes was not only a caricaturist 
but a critic,—a literary critic possessed of 


literary genius. W. Ruys ROBERTS. 


Ὁ ΨυΝΝ 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Meidias et le style fleuri dans la Céramique 
Attique. By GrorcrEs NICOLE. (Extrait 
du Tome xx des Mémoires de I'Institut 
National Genévois). Geneva, 1908. Pp. 
112. 15 plates and 43 cuts. 20 fr. 


M. Nicote has done for the vase-artist 
Meidias what Pottier has done for Douris 
and Klein for Euphronios. His treatise, 
though only an ex¢razt, almost demands more 
than a ‘brief notice.’ It is divided into four 
chapters, the first dealing with the well-known 
hydria in the British Museum, the second 
with similar unsigned hydriae, which on the 
grounds of style may be attributed to this 
artist, or at least to his school. Chapter iii. 
takes a wider sweep, and embraces in the 
‘cycle of Meidias’ a series of aryballi and 
other small vases, in which his influence may 
be traced. Chapter iv. discusses questions 
of style, such as the treatment of hair, 
features, costume and ornaments, the nude, 
and perspective. A concluding summary is 
followed by appendices on some aryballi in 
the British Museum and on the meaning of 
the ladder which appears in gynaeceum scenes 
on late R.F. vases. 

M. Nicole follows Pottier in assuming that 
the signature ἐποίησε indicates Meidias only 
as the master of an afée/ier, and that the 
actual painting was done by an anonymous 
artist. He is inclined to place his date very 
late—perhaps too late—about 400-360 B.C. 
It is distinctly a reversion to the old 
chronology of Winter’s /ungere attische Vasen, 
and Furtwaengler’s estimate of 430-420 B.C. 
seems much more reasonable. He appears 
to assume more knowledge of the style of 
Zeuxis and Parrhasios than we possess, to 
justify the association of Attic vases with 
their work. We know much less of them 
than of Polygnotos, whose influence can be 
clearly traced. On the other hand he may 
have good grounds for seeing in Meidias’ 
work the influence of Alcamenes. 

A few small points may be noted in 
conclusion. On pp. 150, 151 ‘Van 
Breteghem’ is presumably only a printer’s 
error. On p. 134, note 3 the ‘gravure’ 


alluded to is probably De Rossi's. A set of 
his plates of the Blacas Collection is in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. Fig 1, a general view of 
the Meidias vase, does not seem to have 
been reproduced with the permission of the 


original owners of the block. 
ἩΣ Β We 


Les statues de terrecuite dans ὦ Antiguité 
(Sicile, Grande-Gréce, Etrurie et Rome). 
By W. Dronna. Paris, 1908. Pp. 250. 
22 ents. 7 [Ὁ 50¢. 


Tus work is a continuation of one on statues 
in Greece proper, already noticed in the 
C.R. 1906, p. 477. It is a more interesting 
volume, as the author has had a larger field 
to work on. The employment of terra-cotta 
for statuary was general in Italy from the 
earliest times, as both literary evidence and 
existing remains from Etruria and other parts 
of Italy testify. The author deals firstly with 
questions of manufacture and technique, 
secondly with sculpture in clay as compared 
with stone and bronze, and next with the 
existing examples from Sicily, Magna 
Graecia, Etruriaand Rome. These chapters 
are followed by chronological lists, museo- 
graphical lists, and lists of provenances, and 
there are good and exhaustive bibliographical 


notes throughout. 
Be ns), Ws 


Die Hellenische Kultur. Wargestellt von 
F. BAUMGARTEN, F. PoLAND, ΚΕ. WAGNER. 
2nd edition. Teubner, Leipzig and Berlin, 
1908. Pp. xii+530. 7 plates, 2 maps, 
400 cuts. 10M. 

THE first edition of this work was noticed in 
the C.R. 1906, p. 138. The second, though 
announced as ‘starkvermehrte’ does not 
seem to have been materially altered, but the 
section on Crete has been brought up to 
date, and those on Architecture and Vase- 
painting revised in a few particulars. 


Hy Be 
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A Syntax of Attic Greek. 
M.A. . New Edition. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
12s. 6d. 


A REALLY sound Attic Syntax of about this size, 
giving the results of the last thirty years’ study, 
would be welcome to schoolmasters. It should fill 
an intermediate place between a short sketch such 
as Rutherford’s and Goodwin’s. Moods and Tenses or 
Gildersleeve’s Syntax of Classical Greek, which treat 
the subject too fully for the ordinary student. It 
should be deliberately planned to help in composition 
as well as in reading; it should show the usage of 
prose and poetry, of Thucydides and fully developed 
Attic prose. This means that it should give large 
numbers of examples to which one may refer a pupil 
and train him to observe the facts. It should be 
cheaper than the book before us if schoolmasters are 
to require their classes to get it. 

Mr. Thompson’s work is disappointing. He is 
always the genuine scholar writing for love of his 
subject, in which he has long been interested. ‘The 
earlier edition of his book was published in 1883. 
He has read widely, and often writes well. But his 
work is unequal, and his statements often inaccurate. 
In many passages he has not thought the matter out 
and set it down clearly. For instance (p. 284) the 
rule that ‘in passing from the Direct to the Indirect 
Statement . . . the Person is always changed’ is 
followed by seven examples, in six of which there is 
no change of person. The writer has not seen that 
his ‘rule’ even as qualified by the note does not 
correspond with the facts. In this particular case 
his statement is not likely to mislead his readers, 
but it does not make for clearness of thought. In 
other cases they may be less fortunate. The remark 
(p. 170) that ‘All the tenses of Middle Verbs... 
are used in a Passive as well as in a Middle sense’ 
may lead them to suppose that ἐστήσατο, for instance, 
may have a Passive sense. The Observation in small 
print on p. 172 does not make the matter clear, 
though it suggests doubts. The student will also be 
puzzled by the numerous misprints, some of which 
are collected in the long list of errata. Some of 
these are comparatively unimportant (wrong accents, 
iota subscript misplaced and the like), but they arrest 
the attention and make the reader feel sceptical if the 
‘Greek seems at all strange. Some are more serious ; 
é.g. (Pp. 239) ἐπιχειρῶν as an instance of an Epexegetic 
Infinitive ; the presence of two other Infinitives in 
the quotation adds to the puzzle. Again: νόμιζε γῆμαι 
(for γήμας) δοῦλος εἶναι (p. 279), τετελεύκασι (twice p. 
271). 

If a Syntax is to be of any practical value, it must 
have a good Index; if a student cannot with a little 
practice find any required passage in a few seconds, 
he will not use the book. The Indexes and cross- 
references in this book are not full enough. For 


By F. E. THOMPSON, 
Re-written. London : 
Pp. xxili+555- 


instance, for a particular usage of the Present one is 
told (on p. 199) to see Temporal Sentences; one 
must then look through the Table of Contents to 
find the Chapter, read the summary of the Chapter, 
and select the right heading. Apparently the author 
intended to make a much fuller Index; we have 
often followed his advice to ‘see Index’ on particular 
points and found nothing; ¢.g. p. 232, On Imperfect 
and Aorist in Works of Art, see Index. 

These are mainly faults of execution. They make 
a great deal of difference to the usefulness of the 
book, but they do not show whether the writer has 
or has not a strongly developed grammatical sense. 
A more important question is this: Does he see and 
make clear to his readers similarities between appar- 
ently different constructions? Does he, in the same 
way, detect and explain dissimilarities? A good test 
may be found in the treatment of the verbs which are 
used either with the Infinitive or with the Participle. 
Brugmann (Gr. Gr*. p. 523) says: ‘ Uberall hielt 
dabei das Partizip seinen urspriinglichen Sinn fest, 
nach dem es auf thatsaichlich Vorliegendes, in die 
Erscheinung Getretenes hinweist.” Again, J. M. 
Stahl (Avitesch- Historische Syntax des griechischen 
Verbums der klassischen Zeit, Weidelberg, 1907, 
P- 733): ‘Das Partizipium steht in abhangigen 
Satzen, wenn diese eine Aussage enthalten, die als 
Tatsache hingestellt wird, im Gegensatze zum In- 
finitiv, bei dem die entsprechende Aussage als eine 
vorgestellte erscheint.’ The principle thus laid down 
explains why verbs of perception and knowledge take 
the Participle, verbs of saying and thinking the In- 
finitive. It explains the difference between φαίνομαι 
εἶναι and φαίνομαι dv. Mr. Thompson says (p. 254): 
‘When the force is declaratory, 2.6. after a Verb of 
saying and the like, Infinitive and Participle are 
variants with the same meaning. But when the force 
is prospective, the meaning is usually different, ¢.2. 
αἰσχύνομαι λέγειν, 7 am ashamed to say, i.e. 7 shrink 
from saying, but αἰσχύνομαι λέγων, 1 am ashamed of 
saying (of what I say).’ It seems at least doubtful 
whether ‘Infinitive and Participle are variants wzh 
the same meaning.’ As the writer says, after ἀκούω, 
πυνθάνομαι, etc., the Infinitive is used ‘often of 
second-hand information.’ Stahl quotes 7hzc. i. 
132, 4, ἐπυνθάνοντο δὲ καὶ és rods Εἵλωτας πράσσειν τι 
After πράσσοντας the last four 
words would have been unnecessary. It is difficult 
to see any prospective force in αἰσχύνομαι λέγων. 
Surely it is possible to say more than ‘the meaning 
is usually different.” αἰσχύνομαι is used with the 
Infinitive when it has the sense, ‘ through shame I am 
unwilling to,’ when it is a verb of will; similarly 
ἐπίσταμαι when it means ‘I have the power to.’ 

It would be worth while to make such points clear 
because they throw light on the use of many common 
verbs. They are of value in quite elementary teaching. 


W. E. P. PANTIN. 


αὐτὸν, καὶ ἦν δὲ οὕτως. 
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VERSION AND TRANSLATION 


THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER (AsRIDGED). 


THE sun was shining on the sea, 
Shining with all his might: 

He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright— 

And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night, 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand: 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 

‘Tf this were only cleared away,’ 
They said, ‘it zwou/d be grand!’ 


‘If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,’ the Walrus said, 
‘That they could get it clear?’ 

‘I doubt it,’ said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


“Ὁ Oysters, come and walk with us!’ 
The Walrus did beseech. 

‘A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 
Along the briny beach: 

We cannot do with more than four, 
To give a hand to each.’ 


So four young Oysters hurried up, 
All eager for the treat : 


Their coats were brushed, their faces 


washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat— 
And this was odd, because you know, 
They hadn’t any feet. 


Four other Oysters followed them, 
And yet another four ; 

And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and more, and more — 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 

And scrambling to the shore. 


IDEM LATINE. 


Sot illustrabat radiis praefervidus aequor, 
(Mirum! Nam medium Nox peragebat iter). 
Nil intentatum nil liquit Phoebus inausum 
Quo melius nitidum redderet unda iubar. 
Litus harenosum, quod iuxta informe patebat, 
Lustrabant lento phoca faberque gradu : 
Vt circumfusam par nobile cernit harenam, 
l.acrima manantes spargit oborta genas : 
‘Rem’ clamant ‘optatam et quovis auspice 
dignam, 
Detegeret moles si sabulosa solum !’ 
‘Septem ancillarum senos si sedula menses 
Septenis scopis verreret apta manus, 
Fecissent sabulo vacuum, te iudice, litus,’ 
Phoca ait, ‘an mentem credulus error 
habet ?’ 
Spes incerta fabrum mixta formidine versat, 
Dum gutta umectat rursus amara sinum. 
‘Ostrea, nobiscum sociatos tendite gressus’ 
Phoca ait obtestans ‘unanimosque pedes ; 
Dulce erit ut gradimur suaves serere ore 
loquellas, 
Qua reprimit refluum leniter ora salum. 
Quattuor accedant, manibus per mutua nexis 
Vt commune omnes conficiamus iter.’ 
Nec mora; iam duo bis iuvenili ardore videres 
Ostrea laetitiam praeripuisse novam. 
His tunicae tersae, bene lota his ora renident, 
Calceus est mundus cuique, caretque luto. 
(Forte pedum mirere adeo tegumenta nitere, 
Nam desunt ornent quos tegumenta pedes. ) 
Quattuor hiscomitesadduntsese ostrea, deinde 
Quattuor his alii, quattuor inde quater 
Densentur cupidi spumosos findere fluctus, 
Et praetenta mari saltibus arva petunt. 
‘Pane opus est’ vitulus blando monet ore 
marinus, 
‘Pane opus: hic primus rite parandus erit: 
Nec male permixtum pipere alvum_ placat 
acetum ; 
Ostrea cara, esum, si vacat, hora vocat. 
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‘A loaf of bread,’ the Walrus said, 
‘Is what we chiefly need: 

Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed— 

Now, if you're ready, Oysters dear, 
We can begin to feed.’ 


‘But not on us!’ the Oysters cried, 
Turning a little blue. 

‘ After such kindness, that would be 
A dismal thing to do!’ | 

‘The night is fine,’ the Walrus said, 
‘Do you admire the view ?’ 


‘O Oysters,’ said the Carpenter, 
‘You've had a pleasant run! 

Shall we be trotting home again ?’ 
But answer came there none— 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
They’d eaten every one. 


Lewis CARROLL. 
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‘ Sed ne vescimini nobis’ contra ostrea—pallor 
Aemulus et buxo tinxerat ora color— 
‘Tale Thyesteas epulum lugubre referret 
(Post tua praesertim tot bene facta) dapes.’ 
‘Nox’ inquit vitulus ‘placida est et Iuppiter 
almus, 
Subiecta haec oculis omnia nonne placent?’ 
Denique sic faber orsus ‘erat, cara ostrea, 
cursus 
Per litus vobis gratus, iterque placens ; 
Nonne domum iuvat hinc reduces advertere 
plantas ?’ 
Sed non quaerenti vox redit ulla viro: 
Quam rem non nimium, lector, mirere; 
vorarant 
Nam comites omnes phoca faberque suos. 


RV. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


EXCAVATION AT RIBCHESTER. 


THE site of the Roman Fort at Rib- 
chester lies about ten miles east of Preston 
on the north bank of the Ribble. It has 
long been known as rich in Roman remains. 
Several inscriptions have been found there, 
the chief of which—the fragment of an 
altar—is now in St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (C.I.L. vii. 225), and the beautiful 
bronze helmet (or rather head-piece), which 
is one of the chief treasures of the Romano- 
British collection of the British Museum, 
was found there in the eighteenth century. 
Preliminary excavations had. been conducted 
on the site by Mr. John Garstang in 1898, 
who determined roughly the positions of the 
south and west walls and also struck upon 
the granary in the centre of the camp; and 
in the re-building of a house in 1906 the 
plan of some parts of the head-quarters 
building of the camp was recovered and 
registered by Mr. Thomas May, F.S.A. 
(Scot.). In 1907 Mr. May, supported by 


the Manchester Branch of the Classical 
Association and by the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society of Antiquaries, made con- 
siderable progress with the exploration of 
the central building; and this spring the 
excavation was conducted on behalf of the 
Branch by Mr. G. L. Cheesman of Christ 
Church, Oxford, associated with Mr. May, 
for some three weeks in April, and after a 
visit from Professor Haverfield the work was 
continued until about the middle of the 
following month by Mr. May, aided by Mr. 
J. J. Phelps, with occasional visits from Mr. 
J. H. Hopkinson, Professor R. C. Bosanquet, 
and myself. 

The chief results have been: 

1. The location of the north wall, of the 
gate in that wall, and on its inner side of 
two gate towers 16 feet square; the founda- 
tions of one of these contains an interesting 
threshold stone. 

2. Inside the camp two substantial build- 
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ings with buttresses have been disclosed. 
One of these was the granary which Mr. 
Garstang had previously struck. The other 
seems to have been a later companion 
building, but with a paved floor raised on 
pillars. ‘The wheat found in both had been 
scorched by fire. The second seems to 
show some features which may indicate its 
having been re-built. 

3. But the most important discovery was 
within the limits of the main building in 
the centre of the fort, where three fragments 
were found of a new inscription. United 
they give the beginning of five lines: 


but the C A of the third line has been 
intentionally erased by cross strokes with the 
chisel. 

The mention of two Augusti, followed by 
one Ca(esar), whose name has been erased, 
leaves no doubt that we have here part of 
an inscription set up, in the first instance, 
between the years 198 and 211 B.c., when 
Septimius Severus had associated with him 
in the Empire his elder son, Caracalla, as 
a second Augustus, and his second son, P. 
Septimius Geta, as nobilissimus Cesar. This 
state of things came to an end on the death 
of Severus at York in 211, when Caracalla 
and Geta both became Augusti. In the 
following year the younger brother was put 
to death by the elder, and his name erased 
wherever it appeared on any official inscrip- 
tion, as on the Arch of Severus still standing 
in the forum at Rome, in one of the Rib- 
chester inscriptions already known (C.I.L. 
vii. 226), and in some four or five other 
inscriptions in Britain. 

In the last two lines the letters R I C are 
almost certainly part of the word Vzctricts, 
an epithet of the VIth Legion which appears 
on another inscription from Ribchester ; and 
the letters A V in the last line probably are 
the beginning of Augusti or Augustorum, 
preceded by some such word as Procuratore, 
as in the inscription of Risingham (C.I.L. 
vii. 1003), which is another of those in 


which the name of Geta has been erased. 
The whole phrase of which this was a part 
probably denoted the officer who commanded 
or superintended or paid for the erection of 
the building to which the inscription was 
attached. At least one line is probably 
wanting at the end, where we generally 
have the statement of what was built or 
restored. Not more than one line, con- 
taining the titles of the Emperor Severus, 
is likely to be missing at the beginning. 
This would give a height of at least 21 
inches for the tablet, since on the present 
fragment the lines are each three inches in 
height, It would seem that not less than 
fourteen letters are missing on the right-hand 
side of each line, since the first line of which 
any part remains to us probably contained 
at least JZ. Aurel. Antonino, the shortest 
form of Caracalla’s title. It is noteworthy 
that the inscription is cut boldly and without 
any attempt to save space and labour by 
running letters together (a device very com- 
mon in inscriptions of this period). We 
may reasonably infer that it stood in a 
conspicuous position on some building of 
importance—no doubt that of which the 
architectural remains discovered by Mr. May 
formed a part. For, besides the inscription, 
the excavators came upon a well inside the 
head-quarters, which contained a column 
(diam. 21 in. at its narrowest point) and 
two capitals with elaborately carved orna- 
ment of degraded Corinthian type. ‘These 
and other remains found on the site will 
shortly be handed over to the newly-formed 
Ribchester Museum Committee (President, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Thornton; Hon. Sec., 
Miss M. Greenall, Church Gates, Ribchester). 

The Report will contain plans and descrip- 
tions of the fort by Mr. G. L. Cheesman and 
Mr. Thomas May, and also articles by other 
members of the Excavation Committee of 
the Branch describing the coins (from 
Vespasian to Valens) and other remains, 
including pottery, found on the site; also 
a study of the Roman place-names of 
Lancashire by Mr. J. F. Dobson. It will be 
under the general editorship of Mr. J. H. 
Hopkinson. 

R. S. Conway. 


Manchester, June, 1908. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN BOEOTIA. 


THE excavation of the ancient cemetery at 
Rhitsona in Boeotia was continued for a few 
weeks this spring by Mr. P. N. Ure, with the 
help of grants from the Cambridge Craven 
Fund and the British School at Athens. 
Seven more rich 6th century graves were 
excavated like those opened by Professor 
Burrows last autumn (see Class. Rev. Feb. 
1908, p. 29). Each grave contained large 
quantities of Boeotian pottery and figurines, 
aryballi, cothons, coarse black figure ware 
and plain black glaze ware. Most of them con- 
tained also one or two diminutive ‘ Rhodian’ 
faience amphorae anda few objects of special 
interest, e.g. a well preserved silenus figurine, 
a late archaic equestrian figurine, a bronze 
tripod with remains of an iron bowl, remains 
of a silver phiale, and one or two incised 
inscriptions on the feet of vases. Each 
grave contained the remains of a single 
skeleton. Occasional finds in the series of 


NEWS AND 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to point out that 
the Italian edition of Prof. Mosso’s book on 
Crete, reviewed last month, costs only 6s. 6d. 
(8 lire), unbound. It contains the same 
illustrations, but not so much letterpress. 
Some may like to buy it for the illustrations, 
as a companion to Prof. Burrows’s book. 

We wish also to call attention to a new 
edition of Prof. W. Rhys Roberts’s Zonginus 
on the Sublime (Camb. Univ. Press), which 
by some oversight has not been mentioned 
before. There must be a renewed interest 
in that admirable book of criticism, for 
which Prof. Roberts’s edition is largely 
responsible. 


THE Proceedings of the Classical Association 
of Scotland (1907-8) are before us. They 
contain the records of two meetings, includ- 
ing two Presidents’ Addresses, a paper on 
‘Unseen Translation as a Teaching Instru- 
ment’ (Prof. Phillimore), with debate; one 
on the ‘Religious and Moral Ideas of 
Euripides’ (Prof. Burnet); and one on the 


such objects as the horseman just referred 
to and a lecythus with a toilet scene in 
outline on a very pale yellow ground confirm 
the view that the graves, in spite of the 
primitive character of much of their contents, 
cannot date much before 500 B.c. These 
early graves were 3 m. deep and had no 
stone slabs or covering. A number of πίθος 
burials of about the same date were also’ 
found. They contained generally nothing 
but a few aryballi and possibly one or 
two animal figurines or rough black figure 
lecythi. 

Besides these, a series of Hellenistic graves 
of stone slabs was discovered, containing 
figurines of the Tanagra class, and black 
glaze pottery of 4th and 3rd century types. 
A pyxis was found on top of one of these 
graves containing the cosmetic mentioned by 
Xenophon in the Oeconomicus for producing 
the opposite effect to that of rouge. 


COMMENTS 


‘ Relation of Archaeology to Classical Studies’ 
(Prof. Ridgeway). 

Prof. Brown describes the state of Classical 
Education in New Zealand. We learn that 
Greek is practically dead in New Zealand 
schools: a useful commentary on the argu- 
ments for abolishing compulsory Greek in its 
own interests. Prof. Browncriticises the results 
of Latin teaching in England, and attributes 
the general failure to narrow reading and the 
disuse of speech. He points out that satis- 
factory work in New Zealand is impossible 
with the present system of examination ; and 
it appears that the Universities are actually 
examined from England. 

Prof. Phillimore argues eloquently for 
enlarged scope of reading, and suggests the 
systematic use of the Unseen, not as a trap 
for the unwary, but as giving specimens of 
different ages, styles, and subjects. He also 
had a word to say of examinations as the 
enemy of the teacher. It is surely time that 
the matter of examinations should be seriously 
taken in hand. 


' 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES IN FRANCE 
FROM A FRENCH TEACHER'S POINT OF VIEW. 


I. BEFORE speaking of the present state 
of the classical languages, I must say some- 
thing of the hard struggle for life Latin 
and Greek have had to undergo—the latter 
not without serious injuries—for the last 
twenty years. That fight reminds me forcibly 
of Burns’s famous song about the long suffer- 
ings of John Barleycorn. Of course the 
enemies of the classical languages were not 
kings—we have no such things in a republic; 
but they were ‘both great and high ’—they 
even included a famous minister for public 
instruction— 


‘And they had sworn a solemn oath 
Latin and Greek should die,’ 


and so our lycées in which the classics and 
mathematics had hitherto reigned supreme 
were divided about twenty years ago into two 
sections, the classical section in which both 
Latin and Greek were compulsory, and the 
modern section—‘ enseignement moderne ’— 
in which only modern languages were taught. 
The two sections had been placed strictly on 
the same footing; the modern section was 
even highly patronized by a good many 
prominent men; and it was confidently 
expected that in a short time very few French 
boys would waste their time over the old- 
fashioned languages, especially when there 
were such good translations at hand. All 
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the politicians and journalists at once fell 
into ecstasy, and enthusiastically admired and 
envied the future schoolboy, whose mind, free 
from the shackles of the past, would be re- 
generated by the study of modern languages, 
physics, chemistry, and a little hygiene. Only 
the teachers did not share in the general 
enthusiasm, but, of course, they were not 
asked their opinion, and so they wisely held 
their tongues. 

Well, the teachers were right after all. In 
spite of M. Bourgeois’ authority, in spite of 
the journalists’ brilliant leaders and the 
politicians’ rapturous speeches, Latin did not 
sicken at all, and Greek sickened but little, 


‘which sore surprised them all.’ 


The best boys continued to learn the classical 
languages just as before; and in most cases 
only the dunces or the boys who were sent to 
a secondary school but for two or three years 
formed the modern section. Their school- 
fellows were not long in nicknaming them 
the brutes—‘les bestiaux’; and very soon when 
a headmaster dared not tell a father that his 
son was a blockhead, he gently advised him 
to send him to the modern section. A 
special normal school had been most solemnly 
opened for the training of the new ‘modern 
teachers’ who were placed on the same 
footing as the other lycée professors, with 
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ἃ few substantial advantages besides; but 
their inferiority as teachers was so plainly 
recognized that the new school had soon to 
be shut up quietly. 

Yet the modern reformers were not to be 
beaten so easily, and they continued ‘to show 
their deadly rage.’ Mere prejudice, they 
exclaimed! The fathers and mothers are 
narrow-minded people who do not easily 
discard outworn traditions and insist upon 
having their sons taught Latin because it is 
gentlemanly. Yet as the word ‘enseignement 
moderne’ has not met with much favour, let 
us drop it. Henceforth—that was in 1905— 
there shall be but one curriculum of studies 
for all the boys of our lycées, with four 
sections distinguished from each other only 
by the letters A, B, C, D, in which the same 
masters will teach. Unfortunately for the 
men both great and high their new device 
did not meet with much more success than 
the earlier one, and soon the dunces 
thronged—and still throng—to the D section 
—the only one in which no Latin was taught; 
just as they had flocked before to the ill-fated 
‘enseignement moderne.’ 

So now the experiment which has been 
going on for well nigh twenty years has 
plainly shown that when a father wants his 
son to receive a sound secondary education, 
he sends him to one of the sections in which 
Latin is taught; public opinion is almost 
unanimous in saying that a French boy 
should learn Latin. 

II. Let us now try to find the reason why. 
Of course I am not going to enlarge upon 
the beauty of the classical languages and 
literature ; I don’t wish either to say what a 
good training it is to the mind of a modern 
schoolboy to study the old humanities. As 
a French teacher I simply want to show why 
a French schoolboy should learn Latin. 

(1) One of the qualities on which we 
Frenchmen pride ourselves is that we area 
logical nation. This may have its drawbacks, 
and I have heard many an Englishman laugh 
a little at our logical mind, which sometimes 
suggested that the grapeswere sour. Atany rate 
a logical people we are, and so were the Latins, 
our ancestors, and we hold that we should 
throw overboard one of the most precious 
parts of our inheritance if we did not teach 
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our boys to unwind a Latin sentence, and to 
think and express their thoughts much in the 
same way as the Latins did. The ‘lucidus 
ordo’ of Cicero’s sentences is one of the chief 
qualities we want to inculcate in the minds of 
our pupils; and most Frenchmen will agree 
that learning Latin is conducive to that end, 
quite as much as learning geometry. Takea 
French essay written by a boy who has 
received his mental discipline partly through 
the classics, and another written by a boy 
who only knows modern languages; most ° 
likely in the former there will be an effort at 
least towards simplicity, accuracy, concision ; 
in the latter, on the contrary, there will be 
something lax and intricate. 

(2) A French boy should also know Latin 
if he wants to understand his own language 
thoroughly and write it properly. First, if he 
did not, how could he make head or tail of 
the French of the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century? and surely it would be a pity if an 
educated Frenchman considered Za Chanson 
de Roland or Rabelais’ Gargantua as master- 
pieces written in a dead language. It would 
be a bad thing, too, if the same educated 
Frenchman were likely very often to mis- 
understand the classics of the seventeenth 
century. But let us speak only of the French 
of our century. How are we to use the most 
common words of our language properly if we 
do not know their original meaning—which in 
most cases is the meaning of the correspond- 
ing Latin word? Only a sound knowledge 
of Latin will maintain its dignity to our 
language, and prevent it from falling to the 
standard of the ha’penny paper or political 
speeches. 

For these two reasons, most Frenchmen 
feel that in many respects the nation would 
degenerate as a nation if Latin were scratched 
out of our programs; and so in spite of what 
the utilitarians and modernists may say, two- 
thirds of the boys in our lycées still translate 
Cicero and Virgil; and most fathers think 
that their boys are not wasting their time 
when they devote six years to learning Latin, 
at the rate of seven hours a week in the lower 
forms and four hours a week afterwards. 

About Greek, I must say at once that it is 
far from being in such a thriving state. Of 
course, many clever people bewail that the 
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knowledge of Greek in France should be 
dying out altogether. They say—and they 
are not far wrong—that our vocabulary is 
partly Greek, that Greek literature has had 
much influence on the formation of our 
national mind, and that our sense of beauty 


-would decrease if Plato’s dialogues were not 


read any more in France. And yet in spite 
of their strenuous efforts public opinion for 
the last thirty years has turned dead against 
Greek. It has a quaint-looking alphabet, 
and the vocabulary sounds so different from 
our French words !—‘ But after a short time 
your son will find it easier than Latin.’—‘ No 
doubt you are right, but my son has so many 
things to learn that he can’t learn both Latin 
and Greek ; and so we will choose the former 
as it is the more essential of the two.’ 

I am afraid the father is right after all. At 
any rate Greek has been in a dying condition 
for the last thirty years at least. When I was 
at school, all the boys who took Latin—about 
nine out of ten—were supposed to know 
Greek too. In fact they knew the alphabet 
and very little else. I remember on the 
evening before our baccalaureat our teacher 
trying hard to drive into our heads a few 
Greek declensions and irregular verbs; we 
all listened to him very eagerly on that day 
and wished we had done so before, but we 
had not . . . as the examiner could see on 
the following day. 

About six years ago a serious attempt was 
made towards bringing Greek out of its dying 
condition. The lovers of Greek thought to 
themselves: ‘as most of the boys won’t learn 
Greek, let us make it optional. Only those 
who like Greek will study it; and so they 
are sure to make wonderful progress.’ Well, 
in fact the progress was not wonderful, but it 
was substantial all the same. The Greek 
teacher had no longer to drag behind him 
as a dead weight a majority of boys who 
were bent upon doing nothing, and now in 
the A section—the only one in which Greek 
is taught—the boys after four years’ study 
can translate easy Greek fairly well. But 
Plato’s language has not found many admirers. 
In the clergy schools there are still a good 
many, but in our lycées the number is very 
small—about one-fifteenth of the boys; and 
I know one lycée in Brittany in which the 


unfortunate Greek teacher has not found a 
single pupil this year. 

III. Let us now see how the classical 
languages are taught. For the last six years 
a very interesting attempt has been made 
towards teaching the old humanities in a 
more modern way. Some twenty years ago, 
much stress was laid upon the grammar; we 
had to learn all the declensions and con- 
jugations together with a good deal of syntax, 
after which, with the help of heavy dictionaries 
we were taught to construe Latin or Greek 
sentences, or manufacture Latin or Greek 
sentences in the most artificial and tedious 
way. Every care seemed to be taken to 
make us feel that Latin and Greek were dead 
languages, and that if ever they had existed, 
they could never have been used in ordinary 
life, but only to give a more solemn and 
out-of-the-way appearance to highly moral 
precepts. Jnzttum saptentiae timor Domini 
or Maerore conficior were the lively Latin 
sentences we had to learn by heart when we 
were eleven years old. 

Now, on the contrary, the teacher does 
his best to make the boys realise that Latin 
was to the Romans just what French is now 
to the French. As soon as the boy knows a 
few declensions and conjugations—or parts 
of them—he is taught a few common words, 
and then he has to say in Latin what he sees 
or does in ordinary life, for instance, ‘I like 
your book’ or ‘I give my friend a rose’— 
which would have seemed a profanation of 
the old humanities to the teachers of twenty 
years ago. In the same way the boy is 
taught from the very first that a nominative 
is simply a subject and an accusative an 
object. In short every effort is made to show 
the boy that there is no inconquerable abyss 
between the two languages. He has no 
longer to waste his time in turning the leaves 
of ponderous dictionaries and gape over 
highly moral sentences ; he rather enjoys his 
first tottering steps in the old language, 
because he feels there is more life in his work. 

As soon as the boy has mastered the 
elements of Latin or Greek in this concrete, 
life-like way—learning as much vocabulary 
as grammar—most of the time is devoted 
to reading Latin. Here are the official in- 
structions for the fifth form—the boys being 
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in their second year of Latin at the age of 
twelve.—‘ The boys are chiefly to translate 
Latin writers.’ There are but few translations 
of French into Latin, just enough to make 
the knowledge of grammar more sound ; but 
the boys are expected to know a good deal 
of vocabulary, that they may read Latin pretty 
fast, without referring constantly to the 
dictionary. In the third form—the second 
year of English—the boys—according to the 
official instructions—are even supposed to 
read Latin writers after school hours—just as 
they read Sindbad the Sailor or a penny 
dreadful. I must say they don’t do it. 
Certainly more life has been instilled into 
the study of Greek and Latin, owing to the 
new method of teaching, but not to such a 
marvellous extent. In the upper forms the 
boys are also supposed—according to the 
same official instructions—to write Latin 
essays, but they are still less able to do so. 
Perhaps they would be, if the different 
forms of our lycées were composed of boys 
of the same standard, and if no boy were 
admitted in an upper form unless he were 
pretty good in the inferior form. But there 
is nothing of the kind: which is one of the 
sorest points of our system of secondary 
education. When a boy is eleven years old 
he begins to learn Latin, whether he knows 
the difference between a subject and an 
object or not; and henceforth, whether he 
be very lazy or very diligent, whether he be a 


ON THE CLAUDIAN 


THE story of the invasion of Britain under 
Claudius survives only (as is well known) in 
the Roman History of Cassius Dio. Con- 
sequently, vague and meagre though this 
account is, it deserves all the consideration 
due to a unique document. Unfortunately, 
historians seem to look upon it as a 275 adler, 
and to treat it with a vague distrust, none 
the less real because unexpressed. Perhaps 
this is due to the rather unsatisfying nature 
of the document. The present writer, having 
had occasion to study pretty closely the 
passages in Dio relating to Britain, feels 
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genius ora fool, he is sure to be promoted 
to a higher form at the beginning of every 
scholastic year, and nothing but death can 
hinder him from being in ‘Rhétorique’ at the 
age of sixteen. The consequence is that as 
the boys get older, the dunces in the upper 
forms get more and more numerous, and the 
unfortunate teacher is obliged to waste part 
of his time over those who won’t or can’t 
learn, to the great prejudice of the more 
advanced boys. Formerly the boys of every 
form had to undergo an examination at the 
end of every scholastic year, and if they had 
got too bad marks, they were solemnly told 
to work during their holidays, unless they 
wished to stay in the same form for another 
year. I suppose they all did work, for they 
were all—or almost all—admitted in the 
upper form at the beginning of the following 
term. Now the farce of the examination has 
even been dispensed with, and the result is 
that the greatest dunce can easily walk over 
from the sixth form to the first form without 
ever finding any obstacle on his way. To 
search for the reasons of such excessive in- 
dulgence would take me too much time, and 
might even lead me on to speak of politics, 
which I prefer not to do. It was said many 
years ago that everything in France ended in 
songs ; now everything centres round politics 
—which is not so entertaining; and so I 
think I had better not say any more. 


Lycée de Rennes. A. BONNET. - 


OF BRITAIN. 


convinced that these chapters! possess a 
greater value than has been tacitly assigned 
them. Accordingly, these notes are an 
attempt to win a more favourable verdict. 
They are therefore mainly devoted to an 
inquiry into the source from which Dio 
borrowed. When the ground has thus been 
made sure, two points of difficulty in the 
narrative will be considered. 

Source of the Narrative. Every reader of 
the chapters dealing with the operations of 


1 Cassius Dio Ix. cc. 19-21 (dealing with the Plautian 
invasion) ; ]xii. cc. I-12 (Boudicca’s revolt). 
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Plautius must have been struck by the odd 
fact that they contain the elements of vivid- 
ness without being vivid. This characteristic 
deserves close examination. There is an 
abundance of pictorial fragments scattered 
throughout the narrative, while the frame- 
work remains prosaic and ordinary. <A few 
examples will establish this. The derisive 
treatment of Narcissus by the troops, the 
guiding meteor, the gallant conduct of 
the ‘ Keltic’ auxiliaries at the battle of the 
unknown river, and above all the descrip- 
tion of the Thames at the point of attempted 
crossing, are not incidents likely to be found 
in a history based on official documents 
or traditional versions of the campaign. 
Rather—and this is the point of the whole 
contention—they point to the narrative of 
an eye-witness. Why does Dio break forth 
here and there with a picturesque, but more 
or less accidental incident, and then relapse 
into a dry summary, unless he is abridging 
from some narrative of popular character 
(for the incidents generad/y would hardly find 
their way into dispatches), and carefully 
retaining what is striking? This hypothesis 
of an underlying ‘ popular history’ of British 
affairs can be strengthened by other con- 
siderations. There are distinct signs that 
historians when dealing with Britain had 
recourse to a work or cycle of works which 
were of a descriptive and anecdotal order. 
To some such source is to be ascribed the 
story of the rescue of Vespasian by Titus. 
Dio shows this tendency in his account of 
Boudicca’s rebellion, with its description of 
her personal appearance,! her auguries” and 
the barbarities practised on her wretched 
prisoners.* The British chapters of Tacitus 
also show the same tendency, for example, 
the description of the portents which pre- 
ceded the fall of Camulodunum.* Suetonius 
again offers the same indications. ‘The 
combined evidence of these authors seems 
fairly conclusive that there was a stratum 
of such historical material, and the character 
of the anecdotes is such as points equally 


1Cass. Dio Ixii. 2. 2 Gn Gs DORK ay B 

$Tacitus Ann. xiv. 32. 2 (he is obviously borrow- 
ing from the same source as Dio). 

5 Suetonius viii. 3. 4 (though this may be from an 
epigraphical source). 


to that material being provided by an eye- 
witness. Whether Dio is using one or more 
works of this class for his accounts of the 
early conquest and the subsequent rebellion, 
it is impossible to say definitely. It is not 
strictly important, but is quite possible. 
There is evidence which further strengthens 
this contention in that it shows Dio’s autho- 
rity to have been a contemporary of Claudius 
(possibly an officer in the army of invasion). 
Dio ὃ seems to represent Claudius as leading 
his army across the Thames against the 
Britons, a statement which is exaggerated 
if not altogether fictitious. Where would Dio 
have found such a representation save in a 
writer of the Claudian period? Again, Dio,’ 
obviously following his authority, gravely 
represents Plautius as having stopped south 
of the Thames because he was in fear of 
the enemy, and sending for Claudius for the 
same reason ! 

But if Dio’s narrative is valuable as being 
based on an original source, it cannot be 
denied that he has many shortcomings. As 
has just been seen he misrepresents, but this 
is due to his authority, who acted, doubtless, 
from political considerations. Other faults 
seem to be Dio’s own. He does indeed 
give a list of the chief stages of the cam- 
paign, but he is very vague as to locality. 
The only topographical pledges he gives are 
the Boduni, the Thames, and Camulodunum; 
of which only the last is a fixed point, and 
even this town he seems to place upon the 
Thames. Further, he does not tell us 
whence Plautius started,? nor where he 
landed; what was the relative position of 
the river reached next before the Thames, 
nor where Caratacus and Togodumnus were 
defeated. Again he gives us no details— 
save of the picturesque order—of the steps 
of the advance. These things do indeed 
detract seriously from Dio’s value: he has 
compressed overmuch; but what he has 
preserved from his original may safely be 
accepted. 


ὁ Cassius Dio Ix. 21 (contrast Suetonius v. 17). 


776. φοβηθεὶς ὁ Πλαύτιος. . . τὸν Κλαύδιον 
μετεπέμπετο. 


8 Cf. also αι 1. 


9 But this can probably be inferred from Suetonius 
ν, 17. 
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The Delay in Starting. Two difficulties 
arise out of Dio’s narrative: the chief of 
these is about the scene of operations; the 
other—not generally recognised as such— 
is the delay in starting. It is with the 
second that we are at present concerned. 
Dio says the troops refused to embark ὡς 
ἔξω τῆς οἰκουμένης στρατεύσοντες. Plautius 
and his officers were powerless, and Narcissus 
the freedman had to be dispatched. On 
his arrival the soldiers, after some jeers at 
his expense, followed Plautius willingly. In 
effect, that is, the army could only be got 
to move by working on their sense of 
shame. This does not sound likely. If the 
troops refused to follow an experienced 
leader because the expedition was to pass 
beyond the limits of the ‘world,’ would the 
presence of a mere freedman be of any 
avail? Clearly, then, Dio (or rather his 
authority) does not give the real reason, or 
only gives one side of it. Of these alterna- 
tives the second is altogether preferable. 
The position therefore is that the officers 
were unable to overcome the reluctance of 
the soldiers, while Narcissus succeeded. The 
explanation is, obviously, that Narcissus— 
the secretary ab epistulis, who received peti- 
tions—was the government agent selected 
to grant what Plautius could not grant, an 
increase of pay or special donation as the 
price for venturing beyond the limits of the 
Roman world. By this means an adequate 
explanation is at once supplied: it remains 
only to account for the silence of Dio’s 
authority, nor is this difficult. Obviously 
the expedition must be started at all costs, 
but the extortion of an increase of pay 
was a dangerous precedent, which might be 
imitated. Accordingly, all notice of the 
concession was suppressed, and the arrange- 
ment may very well never have become 
publicly known at Rome. What wonder 
then that Dio’s authority, who on other 
grounds appears to have been careful 
of his political relations, should represent 
the soldiers’ sudden change of mind as the 
result of pique, and, by a half-truth, ascribe 
their mutiny simply to the dangerousness of 
the expedition ? 

The Sphere of Operations. While it would 
be merely fantastic to attempt to fix the 
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exact landing place of the armament, the 
region must be fixed if Dio’s narrative is 
to be of any value at all. This question 
has often been discussed, and the arguments 
here advanced follow in the main those of 
Mr. Furneaux;! some, however, are new, 
and all, it is hoped, are set in a different 
light. For convenience the alternative views 
are here briefly stated. 

(1) Dio states that the fleet was ‘driven 
back’ (ἐπαλινδρόμησαν) during the passage, 
but the crews, cheered by the sight of a 
meteor moving from east to west, zz the 
direction tn which they themselves were sailing, 
managed to reach the island. This has been 
interpreted on its superficial meaning as imply- 
ing that the expedition sailed down Channel 
and landed far down the south coast. Further, 
Dio states that a certain tribe, the Boduni, 
submitted to Plautius at an early stage of the 
campaign ; and it is argued that since such 
a tribal name is unknown, it must be an 
error by transposition for the Dobuni—the 
well-known Gloucestershire tribe. This view 
involves insuperable difficulties. 

(2) The alternative view is that Plautius 
must have landed in the south-east, and it 
will be shown that what Dio says is on no 
point opposed to this, while various con- 
siderations combine to make it irresistible. 

Professor Hiibner is the best known ex- 
ponent of the ‘ western-landing theory,’ and, 
using the evidence above stated, points 
out Clausentum (= C/awdzosentum) as the 
landing place. But (a) there is no evidence 
to show that Clausentum was ever called 
anything but Clausentum; indeed, the 
analogy of Romano-British nomenclature 
is, as a whole, against it; (4) it may fairly 
be argued that ἐν τῷ διάπλῳ would be 
inappropriate if a voyage down Channel was 
meant. At the present day a voyage from 
Boulogne to Southampton would not be 
called a ‘crossing.’ Is Dio then wrong in 
saying the fleet was sailing westwards? The 
incident of the meteor alone is strong 


1Tacitus Azmads, vol. ii. pp. 133 sqq. (Mr. B. W. 
Henderson, in his paper on ‘The Roman legions in 
Britain,’ has anticipated certain of my arguments: I 
had not had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Henderson’s 
paper [Zxg. Hist. Rev. 1903] when I worked out this 
question. ) 
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proof to the contrary. The question then 
is: how did Plautius land in the south-east 
if he was sailing westward? In considering 
this question it will be impossible to draw 
any data from hydrography and_ the 
like, as Mr. Rice Holmes has done in the 
case of the invasions of Julius: the precise 
date of the sailing being unknown, no certain 
arguments could be based on the influence 
of tides. 

The answer is that Dio does not say the 
fleet was sailing westward all the way from 
Gessoriacum: his words mean simply that it 
was sailing westward at the time when it was 
driven back, and when the meteor appeared. 
Plautius (for reasons which we cannot here 
discuss) was sailing by a course which 
roughly resembled a mark of interrogation ; 
that is, he steered first north, then north-east, 
gradually curving round till his ships were 
literally sailing west, so as to strike the low 
shore about Deal. Thus his course corre- 
sponds pretty closely with that of Julius 
Caesar in the Second Invasion.1 It was 
when the fleet turned from north-east to 
west that.tide or wind, or both, caused them 
trouble, and here too the meteor appeared 
to cheer them. Probably land was reached 
by getting out the oars. All this may seem 
a little arbitrary, but, as will be seen, 
Plautius’ operations certainly lie in the 
south-east region, and the suggested means 
of getting him there are consistent with what 
Dio tells us and in themselves quite possible. 

But any weakness on this point is compen- 
sated by the arguments now to be stated. 
If the army landed at Clausentum it must 
have marched up into Gloucestershire (reading 
AoBovver for Bodovvor),—far from the heart 
of the enemy’s power, then struck E.S.E. 
in order, apparently, to cross the Thames 
trom the south, and this at a point very far 
down. Having performed these strange 
manceuvres, it marched on Camulodunum, 
its original goal. Would any sane general 
do the like? Again, would Plautius have 
deliberately made his line of communica- 
tions (that he maintained such a line is 
clear from Dio?) so extended as to stretch 


1See Rice Holmes, Anctent Britain and the In- 
vasions of Julius Caesar, pp. 334-5. 
2]x, 21. 
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from Southampton to some point far down 
the Thames, especially when the Emperor 
was shortly to follow along it? Many other 
considerations point eastward. That region 
was certainly best known on the continent ; 
for operations there, Caesar’s information 
(possibly not confined to the Commentaries) 
would be available; there too, as Plautius 
must have known, lay the heart of the resist- 
ance. Why then should he choose a route 
which led him far away from the point he 
wished to reach, when his transports were 
heavy laden, and his men more than a little 
afraid of the sea? 

But what of the Boduni? Dio says they 
submitted after the first defeat of Caratacus 
and Togodumnus, that is to say, shortly after 
operations commenced. The inference is that 
there was a powerful philo-Roman influence 
in the tribe. Now it was a point of Roman 
policy to reward early submission : hence if 
any tribe was to receive such grace, it must 
surely have been the Boduni. Two tribes 
alone—so far as we know—were so rewarded. 
Of these, the Iceni certainly submitted later: 
the tribe later heard of as the Regni, dwelling 
around Chichester, received nominal free- 
dom, and their prince, Cogidubnus, not only 
received extraordinary titles? but is also 
mentioned by Tacitus* as the pre-eminent 
example of a ‘client-prince’ in Britain. 
Hence it is highly probable that the Boduni 
are the Regni of later days. Further, a tribe 
round about Chichester would be more likely 
than the Gloucestershire folk, on the one 
hand, to have been dominated by the Catu- 
vellaunian princes whose centre seems to 
have tended eastward, and on the other to 
have acquired philo-Roman feelings through 
intercourse with the mainland. Nor is the 


3C./7.L. vii. 11. Hiibner (/oc. czt.) inclines to regard 
the Cogidubnus of the Goodwood inscription as the 
son of the client-prince of Tacitus, relying apparently 
on the Flavian date of the monument. This seems. 
unnecessary. (1) Cogidubnus seems to have lived on 
into Flavian times: Tacitus says ‘is fidelissimus ad 
nostram memoriam remansit’; 2,6. he probably lived 
on into Agricola’s governorship. (2) Why bestow 
extraordinary titles on the son when the need for 
conciliation was far less than before? (3) The names 
‘ Tiberius Claudius’ surely point back to the Claudian 
period. 


4 Agricola c. 14. 
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change of name hard to explain. Roman 
officials might well dub the favoured territory 
‘Regnum,’ ‘The Kingdom,’ and, by a 
loose analogy, its people ‘Regni.’ When 
the anomaly disappeared the established 
name would continue to be used, as a name 
so often outlives the reality. Surely these 
considerations are for practical purposes 
conclusive. 

Let us now see how Dio’s outline of events 
fits with the topography of the south-east. 
The steps in the advance are as follows: 

(1) After some difficulty in finding the 
enemy Plautius defeated separately Caratacus 
and Togodumnus. Hereupon the Boduni 
submitted. 

(2) Dio next indicates a distinct advance 
(πρόσω ἤει), to a certain river where a battle 
was fought extending over two days. 

(3) Again another advance is indicated 
(ἀναχωρησάντων... τῶν Βρετταννῶν), and 
the Thames is reached. All that is said 
about the point of crossing is that it was 
within tidal influence, and that there was a 
bridge at a short distance (this however 
may have been erected by Roman engineers). 

(4) After an abortive crossing, Plautius 
waited for Claudius to come up, when the 
passage was forced, and the army marched 
on Colchester and took it. 

Such is the outline of events, and it only 
remains to see whether it will fit the country 
between the south-east coast and the Thames. 
Whether the army landed at one or more of 
the Kentish ports matters little; at anyrate 
there is nothing bearing on the point. As to 
the first two battles, we may place them 
hypothetically upon the Stour at or about 
Canterbury. The advance would then be 
along the line of ‘Watling Street’ till the 
unknown river was reached. This stream 
can be no other than the Medway. From 
the Medway the march was continued with- 
out serious break to London or its neighbour- 
hood, and thence straight to Colchester.’ 


1Colchester itself seems to have been stormed 
(Cassius Dio lx. 21 and Suet. v. 21). Some writers 
place several battles between the crossing of Thames 
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Thus by placing the operations in the 
south-east, most of Dio’s vague topographi- 
cal indications correspond with the actual 
features of the country. To assume, as is 
here done, that the Roman road from 
Canterbury to London followed the line of 
an earlier British trackway, is not too bold. 
The road was probably constructed pending 
the arrival of Claudius (the phrase τὰ παρόντα 
διὰ φυλακῆς ἐποιεῖτο would, to a Roman mili- 
tary man, imply road-making amongst other 
things), and what more natural than that the 
Roman engineers working in haste should 
follow in the main the line already cleared of 
obstacles by the natives? There are other 
indications that roads were constructed in 
Britain immediately after if not simultane- 
ously with the ordinary military operations. 
For example, Suetonius Paulinus, marching 
to save Camulodunum, passed through Veru- 
lamium and London ;? 2.6. he marched by the 
line of ‘ Watling Street’? instead of striking 
straight across country. 

All these arguments taken together form a 
mass of cumulative evidence which surely 
outweighs the light and equivocal indications 
of a landing down Channel at Clausentum or 
elsewhere. 

It remains to sum up the results of this 
inquiry. In the first place, it has been ascer- 
tained that Dio’s narrative depends on a 
popular work by an eye-witness—a result 
which should put us at ease in dealing with 
the material he offers. In the process of 
abridgment from this source much valuable 
detail has been lost, but the main stages in 
the events he describes remain unobscured, 
and a certain amount of the missing detail 
can be recovered with fair certainty. Secondly, 
two points of difficulty have been examined, 
and, it is hoped, removed. 
and the taking of Colchester; but Dio (doc. cz¢.) dis- 
tinctly puts the salutations as Imperator after the 
capture of the city. 

2Tac. Ann. xiv. 33. I-4. 

3 Furneaux vol. ii. p. 145, note 2. 


H. G. EVELYN-WHITE. 
Abbotsholme School, Rocester. 
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ATTITUDE OF THE GREEKS TOWARDS ANIMALS. 


‘THE temperament of the Greek people,’ 
says Gomperz (G&. Zh. i. 126), ‘was never 
especially friendly to animals.’ This judg- 
ment I was once inclined to accept, but 
a closer examination of the evidence 
proves, I think, that it is misleading, if not 
incorrect. 

Interest in animals and their ways was 
quite a common characteristic of the Greeks. 
‘This may be seen in the fables attributed to 
Aesop, in the famous poem of Semonides, 
or in the Birds of Aristophanes. It shows 
itself also in the scientific spirit which 
prompted the philosophers to write Vatural 
Histories. 

But such an interest is quite compatible 
with a refusal to believe that moral relation- 
ships exist between men and animals. The 
way to this belief was prepared by the feel- 
ing of sympathy which arose from the 
co-operation of animals with their human 
masters. The ploughing ox was considered 
sacred (Schmidt, Z£7Azz ii. 94), and love for 
pets was as strong among the Greeks as with 
ourselves. Examples are the ram of Poly- 
phemus (Od. ix. 447), the dog of Odysseus 
(Od. xvii. 304), the love of Hippolytus for 
his horses (Eurip. Hzpp. 110, 1219, 1240 ; cf. 


also Verrall, Four Plays of E. 194, on Her. 


Fur. 1386), the dislike of Aeschylus for cock- 
fighting (Zum. 861-866), the stories in Aelian 
(affection between boy and eagle, On Azt- 
mals vi. 29; affection between horses and 
man, vi. 44; kindness of the Athenians to 
an old ass, vi. 49; dog stories, vil. 10, vil. 13, 
vii. 29). There are several epitaphs on vari- 
ous animals in the Anthology (Ant. Pal. 
vil. 189-216). 

Primitive people look upon men and beasts 
as akin (Harrison, Prodegomena 111), and the 
sin of killing animals was suggested to the 
Greek mind by the curious ceremony of the 
βουφόνια (Schmidt ii. 92; Harrison 111-113). 
This recognition of kinship between man 
and animals may perhaps be connected with 
the protection which the gods were supposed 
to exercise over the brute creation. Aeschylus 
held this belief strongly (4g. 48-59, 134-145), 
and it is to be found in Sophocles (£7. 


566-569)!, Herodotus (i. 159), and Aelian 
(xi. 31, 35). Porphyry (De adbstinentia ii.) 
tries to show that animal sacrifice is a 
late innovation, and Miss Harrison is in- 
clined to believe that he is correct (Pro. 
56, 57). 

There was a Greek proverb to the effect that 
‘even the dogs have their Erinyes’ (Pavoe- 
miog. Gr. i. 397, 11. 161, quoted by Schmidt 
il. 96). This shows clearly how even the 
common people were impressed with the 
idea that animals are under the protection of 
Heaven. 

Either because of this belief, or as the 
result of taboo (Burnet, Zarly Gk. Phil. 104), 
there sprang up that asceticism, which was a 
more prominent feature of Greek life than is 
generally supposed. It was especially asso- 
ciated with Orphism, the followers of which 
were wont to abstain from animal food? 
(Eurip. App. 952, fr. 475, Harrison 511, 
cf. Aristophanes, Frogs 1032). Abstinence 
formed a part of the Pythagorean way of 
life, which was very popular in the fourth 
century, as may be inferred from the satire 
of the comedians (Burnet, 103, 104). Por- 
phyry looked upon abstinence as a great 
virtue, and Plutarch expresses deep disgust 
at the man who first touched the corpse of 
an animal with his lips (De carnium 6514). 

This abstinence was practised for various 
reasons, sometimes out of pure asceticism, 
sometimes because it was healthy. It by no 
means implied necessarily the belief that 
animal life is sacred; Hippolytus, although a 
strict ascetic, is, like his patron goddess, an 
enthusiastic hunter (Eurip. “7122. 18). Such 
a belief, however, was a natural consequence 
of the doctrine of transmigration ; so we find 
that Empedocles believed in both (Diog,. 
Laert. vill. 77, and Sextus, JZa¢h. ix. 127). 
Plato, on the other hand, while adhering to 
the doctrine of transmigration, did not hold 
animal life sacred; convinced that the gradual 


1Cf. also Eur. Jom 170, κτείνειν δ᾽ ὑμᾶς αἰδοῦμαι | 
τοὺς θεῶν ἀγγέλλοντας φάμας | θνατοῖς. 

?The southern element in the Greek nation came 
from men who were not great flesh-eaters. Harrison, 
Prol. 57. 
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perfection of life by a series of incarnations 
was the divine intention, to be aided by 
every man to the utmost, he was ready to 
sacrifice any number of lives, even human 
lives, if the great cause appeared to be helped 
thereby. 

Greek philosophy, by the mere exercise of 
reason, and quite apart from sentiment, 
religious or other, proved that man and 
beasts are akin; the savage and the man of 
science arrive at the same truth, although by 
different routes. Hence some philosophers 
held that animals have rights. Empedocles 
said that it was absolutely unjust to kill any- 
thing with life in it (Arist. Rzet 1373 Ὁ, 14; 
cf. the fragments of Emp. in Ritter and 
Preller 184, and Democritus in Stob. 2707. 
44, 16). Xenocrates believed that even 
animals have some instinct of the divine 
nature (Clem. Strom. v. 13, p. 698P), and a 
pretty story, showing his love of wild animals, 
is told by Diogenes Laertius (iv. 1c), The 
same philosopher (according to Hermippus 
in Porphyry, De ads. iv. 22) gave as three laws 
of Triptolemus (1) to honour parents, (2) to 
sacrifice fruits to the gods, (3) not to hurt 
animals. The doctrine that animals have 
rights! was denied by Stoics and Epicureans. 
(Cf. forthe Stoics, Diog. Laert. vil. 129, μηδὲν 
εἶναι ἡμῖν δίκαιον πρὸς τὰ ἄλλα ζῷα διὰ τὴν 
ἀνομοιότητα, and for the Epicureans, zézd. x. 
150, no duties towards animals, which cannot 
make contracts; see also Porph. De ads. 1. 3). 
This strenuous opposition proves conclusively 
that many people took the other view. 
Theophrastus, indeed, holding that the beasts 
are akin to man, believed that they ‘therefore 
possess rights as against us which forbid us 
forcibly to rob them of life.’ (Zeller, Azzs¢. 
ll. 413). 

1In Hesiod we are told that δίκη, the gift of Heaven 
to man, does not exist among beasts, birds, or fishes 
(Works, 277). But the poet is thinking of the rela- 
tions of animals to one another, rather than those of 
men to animals. 


I think that this evidence, however briefly 
it has been given, proves that the dictum of 
Gomperz in incorrect. The Greeks not only 
appreciated the wonders of animal life, but 
sympathised with it, and, in some cases at 
least, believed that animals have their rights. 
To this school belonged Empedocles, 
Aeschylus, Theophrastus, Plutarch, and per- 
haps Sophocles and Euripides. And how- 
ever much reasons of health, asceticism, and 
even ‘crankiness’ influenced the less intellec- 
tual of those who followed the Pythagorean 
mode of life, it cannot be maintained that 
respect for animals was confined to a few 
persons, or to any one period of history. 
Singularly human, and singularly free from 
prejudice, the Greek reached a moral plane, 
which, as regards animals and their rights, 
compares favourably with the theory and 
practice of the twentieth century. 

This feeling of respect for animals must 
have been of slow growth; but the evidence 
is not copious enough to show fully the order 
in time of the various stages of development. 
One point, however, is clear. The Greek 
of the pre-philosophic age, and the simple- 
minded Greek of any age, said (or denied) 
that Heaven protects the brute creation; 
philosophers asserted (or denied) that animals 
have rights. Philosophy clearly defined what 
had been vaguely felt before. 

It is to be regretted that historians have 
been so careless of chronological consider- 
ations in discussing the history of moral 
ideas. Τὸ skip from Homer to Plutarch (a 
fault all too common in the otherwise valu- 
able treatise of Schmidt) is to leave out of 
account the changes and developments of a 
thousand years. Until this defect is made 
good, an important branch of ancient history 
will remain in its present unscientific, and 
therefore unsatisfactory, condition. 


W. H. S. Jones. 
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EURIPIDES UNBOUND. 


On a slight rocky eminence overlooking a 
broad plain Euripides 7s seated in the 
shade of an evergreen oak. To him enter 
Sophocles. 


Eur. Well met indeed, Sophocles, after so 
long ; are you still the man you were? 

Soph. (in a reverie). How lovely is this 
asphodel! each returning spring awakens to 
fresh beauties yonder virgin-meadow . . . 

Eur. (interrupting). 

‘Where never shepherd dares to graze 
his flock, 
Nor yet was felt the sickle . . .”} 


Soph. (more alert). Ah, your chance quota- 
tion reminds me that your meadows have 
provided a good crop to the sickle of modern 
criticism. We seldom, now that the poets’ 
quarters are so crowded, have a chance of 
quiet talk, and I should like to ask you 
whether there is any foundation in the accu- 
sation of atheism so persistently brought 
against you. 

Eur. (with some bitterness). Yes, the hay- 
makers, as you observe, have indeed been 
busy—making hay. As to that charge of 
‘impiety, it is as stale as the old slander 
about my being a woman-hater; and I was 
not that, any more than... 

Soph. Hush! let us mention no names! 
But I remember reading a few years ago 
something about Alcestis (one of your most 
charming heroines !) never being really dead, 
although ‘your tongue had sworn it’; and 
how by such scenes, as well as by your some- 
what crude realism in the ‘Ion,’ you really 
meant to imply —— 

Eur. (warmly). Just what I said ; no more 
and no less. What have I said about the 
gods that Homer did not say before me? 
Indeed, I was always discreet, while he really 
went too far with his ancient scandals. Yet 
nobody ever found fault with Homer, except 
old Xenophanes, and of course nobody 
listened to zm. 

Soph. (disconcerted, but returning to the 
attack). But perhaps you have not heard, 
there’s some young fellow saying now that 


1 Hippolytus 75. 


your Dionysus was a fraud, a charlatan and a 
hypnotist : what of that? 

Eur. Pray explain what you mean by a 
‘hypnotist.’ 

Soph. It would seem to be one who can 
make his audience believe that they see 
whatever he tells them they can see. 

Eur. Truly, a very desirable quality in a 
dramatist! I take you to mean something 
like the old Thessalian trick of drawing down, 
the moon. 

Soph. I suppose so. 

Eur. But how does it affect my play? 

Soph. Only in this,—that you speak of the: 
destruction of the palace, and later on it is 
presumably whole again, for Pentheus enters. 
15 

Eur. And why not? Such criticism re- 
minds me of the theologians who would 
make all miracles work according to the laws 
of nature. I don’t follow them. 

Soph. But still, you are demanding great 
credulity from your audience? 

Eur. Not more so than when Pentheus, 
entering directly after that somewhat striking 
catastrophe, makes it apparent that he has 
forgotten the ruin which he witnessed a 
moment since.® 

Soph. But you aim at consistency ? 

Eur. Consistency was made for slaves. 
But, if you want it, my Dionysus is equal to 
the occasion: if he can destroy a man’s 
memory, he can recall a few loose tiles and 
bricks to their places. There, ‘you have the 
whole tale.’ 

Soph. You remember the proverb : 

‘ For one thing only have the gods no power, 
To make undone the deed of a past hour’? 

Eur. 1 have never so fettered the im- 
mortals with mortal limitations. 

Soph. Then may I venture to believe that, 
in spite of all views to the contrary, your 
teaching on these matters was meant to be 
orthodox? Well, I am thankful for that, 
though I fear that your private views were 
very much the reverse. 

Eur. (with an an air of innocence). Oh, 
well, Sophocles, between you and me and 


2 Bacchae 633, 845. 3 Tbid. 642. 
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the ivory gate-post, I suppose my views were 
very much the same as yours. What? 

Soph. (in pious horror). The gods forbid ! 

Eur. (sarcastically). ποίους θεούς - really, 
old friend, you take matters too seriously. 
Perhaps you hardly realise what a dangerous 
weapon is this kind of criticism—clever 
enough, I admit, πλὴν ἃ χρῆν εἶναι copsv— 
to which you are inclined to listen; why, 
if modern methods were applied to you, your 
piety could as easily be shewn to be a thread- 
bare rag half-covering an atheist ! 

Soph. (deeply shocked). εὐφήμει, my dear 
sir. 

Eur. ‘O happy, happy Sophocles; through 

all his length of days 
He kept a name for piety’—(if 
εὐδαίμων can mean ‘sound about 
the gods’; and such a meaning 
is nothing to what the: modern 
haymakers can turn) ‘thanks 
mainly to his skill 
In hiding his opinions ; after writing 
lovely plays 
He made a lovely corpse; and never 
met with any ill.’ 
The end always seems to me rather tame, 
but I didn’t write your epitaph. 

Soph. (stifiy). 1 prefer the original.’ 

Eur. Well, but to resume. I suppose you 
would hold that I represented the gods as 
they are, and you as they ought to be? 

Soph. Certainly not; and I cannot suffici- 
ently deplore this tone of ill-timed levity. 

Eur. Then your gods are both as they are, 
and as they should be? 

Soph. Undoubtedly. 

Eur. No better than they should be? 

Soph. No ; that is, 1 mean—— 

Eur. 1 understand you perfectly. So all 
things were just as they should be when 
Oedipus, through implicit faith in the oracle, 
was misled into killing his father. Surely a 
real god would have either given him a fuller 
warning, or withheld a warning that he knew 
to be deceitful? And the other crimes that 
his first mistake led to—who was to blame 
for them? Swollen-foot or Swollen-head? 
The blind victim, or your deity, who, in his 
haughty superiority, watched the poor creature 


1 Quoted from Phrynichus in the Greek introduction 
to Oed. Col. 
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struggling in the maze of destiny, and ‘helped’ 
him by instructions which only plunged him 
deeper in the labyrinth? Oh! the gods are 
just, truly ; but these pleasant vices whereof 
they made instruments to plague Oedipus, 
were they vices of #zs? There is surely truth 
in the claim which you yourself allow him to 
advance, that he is a man more sinned 
against than sinning? And if so, where does 
the sin rest? Answer me that. 

Soph. (after a pause). You put things in a | 
new and strange light. There may be truth 
in what you say, but I must take time to 
accustom myself to the idea. +. . I tried to 
give things as I found them. 

Eur. Aye, without enquiring too closely 
into the reason: and so did I. I took things 
as they came. I thought I knew what the 
people liked, and I called a spade a spade. 
To argue that I really meant a club or other 
weapon of offence seems to me a piece of 
perverted ingenuity worthy of a neo-Platonist. 
Was I content to wait patiently for two 
millenia till some foreigner who had never 
heard our language spoken should be the 
first to discover my meaning? No, such 
hyper-Socratic irony is beyond me; my ap- 
peal was to a wider class—my contemporaries 
--from honest Demos, who paid his two 
obols cheerfully for the pleasure of sitting on 
a stone seat all day in the sun, up to finer 
critics like Aristophanes, who for all his 
pretty mockery was always my sincere friend. 
He never called me a writer of mystery-plays. 
But it was for my people that I wrote first 
and last, and I got my full reward when 
those few poor stragglers returned from the 
quarries of Syracuse and called me their 
deliverer from slavery and death. I have 
had in my day many triumphs on the stage, 
but all were mere tinsel compared with 
that. 

Soph. Your earnest tone almost convinces 
me of your sincerity: but I wish that some 
of the things you said just now about me had 
been left unsaid. 

Eur. My good friend, no harm was in- 
tended. I may have been piqued at the 
moment; but you yourself will come in time 
to admit that I did good in making you 
think: and I won’t go so far as to deny that 
in all that I ever wrote I felt it my mission 
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to be an educator: only I maintain that my 
methods were always straightforward. 

Soph. Well, enough for the present ; but I 
shall look forward with a new interest to the 
next production of the ‘Frogs.’ But now I 
must go and dress, for I am dining with 


Aeschylus; poor fellow, he ages very fast 
now, and has taken to using longer words 


than ever. [Axeunt severally. 


J. F. Dosson. 
Ambleside, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


THE EASTERN BOUNDARY 


Art the head of this, the first of a series 
of papers embodying the results of travel, 
during May, June and July, 1908, in Lycaonia, 
Galatia, and Asia, I wish to acknowledge my 
deep indebtedness to my teacher, Prof. Sir 
W. M. Ramsay, firstly for help in actual 
exploration, the nature and extent of which 
only those who have begun historical work 
in Asia Minor under his guidance can 
appreciate, secondly for allowing me to 
consult him constantly, amid the pressure 
of important work of his own, while I pre- 
pared this and other papers for the press. 

Two inscriptions found by the writer in 
July, 1908, in the country between the desert 
of the Axylon and the Sangarius, supply a 
new and unexpected determination of the 
boundary-line between the provinces Asia 
and Galatia. The boundary-line of Asia, as 
drawn by Waddington (Fastes des Provinces 
Asiatiques, ch. ii. p. 25) and brought up to 
date by Prof. W. M. Ramsay (//is¢. Geog. of 
Asia Minor, pp. 171-173), started from the 
Rhyndacus, passed north of Hadriani and 
Dorylaeum, turned southwards a few miles 
north-east of Accilaeum, then passed between 
Orcistus and Pessinus, east of Amorium, and 
then along the western side of the Axylon 
to a point east of Hadrianopolis, whence it 
retreated to the north-west along the ridge 
of the Sultan-Dagh. This is the line drawn 
by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson in his map of 
Asia Minor, and, so far as the north-east 
corner of the Province Asia is concerned, 
it seems the natural line. Pessinus was in 
Galatia, and the district between the Axylon 
and the Sangarius, to the east of Pessinus, 
would naturally form part of the same 
province. 

But indisputable evidence has been found 


OF THE PROVINCE ASIA, 


that the Province Asia extended considerably 
further eastwards, on the north side of the 
Axylon. 

At a point about fifty English miles north- 
east of the large Turkish village of Tcheltik 
(in the district between Therma and Veteston, 
as marked on Mr. Anderson’s map), I visited 
a Kurdish yaila, or summer-village, called 
Chekirji! Close to this village, and also at 
another point about a mile to the south-west, 
there are traces of considerable ancient ruins. 
The natives were digging beside the village 
for building stones, and showed us a marble 
grave-stone which they had found. It was 
a large Phrygian ‘door-stone’ with fragments 
of an ordinary epitaph. Happily, the im- 


1 The distance was measured by trocheameter. The 
total distance traversed between Chekirji and Tcheltik 
(the journey was made from N.E. to S.W.) was over 
80 miles. After deduction for deviations, the straight 
road works out at rather less than 50 miles. 
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portant part of the inscription, the date by 
the name of a pro-consul, was well preserved. 
It was engraved on a raised bar of marble 
above the epitaph. A copy of the inscription 
was made and an impression taken: the 
epigraphic text, so far as it could be read, 
is given above. 

The epitaph contains both Roman and 
Greek names, and I can quote from other 
inscriptions copied at this village, but not 
yet published, the Roman names Σευή[ρος] 
and Moos. The first line of the inscription 
is certain. 

The rest of the inscription consists chiefly 
of a series of names in the nominative, the 
sons of Gaianus, and the text is very un- 
certain. To show the probable constructions, 
the gaps may be filled up conjecturally as 
follows. The sons erected the monument 
to their deceased father. Apparently the 
name of one, Midas, was omitted by the 
engraver, and added as an afterthought at 
the end. 

ἐπὶ ἀἸϊνθυπάτ[ου] Δ. Καιλίο[υ. 

Λεων Ῥ] δ[ης] κα[ὶ] Αἰλιαν- 

ds κὲ Αἴλιος Λ[έ]ανδρος 1 

κὲ ΚαάἸλδ[ιο]ς [κὲ] Taras 

κὲ ᾿Ακύ]λας [κὲ] “A[oa]vdpos 

τῷ ἡμῶν πατρε[ὶ] γλυκι- 

τάτῳ [Tar?jav[o]o ἀνε- 

[στήσαμεν]. Μίδας 
[I'ac Ῥ]ανοῦ genitive confused with dative, as 
often in late inscriptions. 


I feel no doubt that the inscription belonged 
to the site at which it was found. Apart 
from the assertion of the natives (who had 
no motive for misleading me), the stone 
itself was too large to have been carried from 
a distance. The mention of a pro-consul 
shows at once that we are dealing with a 
site in the Province Asia, for Galatia was 
governed by a /egatus augusti pro praetore. 
Curiously enough, this same pro-consul had 
been governor of Galatia and Pontus at an 
earlier period. He is to be identified with 
D. Caelius Calvinus Balbinus, who was pro- 
consul of Asia sometime after his second 
consulship in 213 A.D., and afterwards became 
Emperor along with Maximus. The dating 
of this inscription by his name is an incon- 

1 Taking A asa slip for A. 
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trovertible proof that the epitaph was set up 
in his prevince. 

The boundary-line of the province Asia 
must therefore have extended to the east 
of this point. Fortunately we are able, by 
means of another inscription found this 
summer, to fix a point eastward of which it 
did not extend. At another Kurdish village 
called Baltsha-Hissar, ten to fifteen miles 
east of Chekirji,! and about the same distance 
north-west of Jarashli (where Mr. Anderson’s . 
map places Kinna), I found an early Chris- 
tian gravestone, used as a head-stone on a 
Kurdish grave. The letters were roughly 
but distinctly cut; down either side of the 
inscription ran a decoration of curved lines. 
The inscription ran as follows : 


Μακεδό- βίον κατ- 
νιος πρε- έλιπεν Ολ- 
σβύτερο- πον διάδ- 
ς τὸν ἀρι- οχον. 
στογα- ἔπος λό- 
λατίας, γος. μνή- 
ὁ λίψας μης χά- 
ριν 


The grammar is bad, as we should expect 
in this rustic district. The mixture of nomi- 
natives and accusatives (like that of genitives 
and datives) is characteristic of early Chris- 
tian epitaphs in Anatolia. ὃ is used instead 
of és. The third letter in “OAvos might be 
7.2. I can offer no explanation of the formula 
The title ἀριστογαλατίας is to 
be compared with the late formations πρωτο- 
πολίτης, πρωτοκωμήτης. 8 The character of 
the lettering and the use of this title stamp 
the inscription as late, probably of the fourth 
century A.D. The word ἀριστογαλατίας proves 


ἔπος λόγος 


1The exact distance by road is twenty miles; but 
the road winds considerably. The true distance is 
about two-thirds of that measurement. 


2 Perhaps Ὀλίγος, a name of humility, was intended. 


3 See Cronin ἴῃ /.4.S. 1902, p. 359. Mr. Cronin’s 
suggestion that πρωτοκωμήτης means ‘a native of 
Πρῶτα Κώμη or Πρώτη Keun’ must now be abandoned, 
as the title has been found in another Lycaonian 
village by Sir W. M. Ramsay. As πρῶτος κωμήτης 
becomes πρωτοκωμήτης, so πρῶτος Γαλατίας becomes 
πρωτογαλατίας. Strictly, πρῶτος in such phrases 
takes the genitive in all similar cases, so that πρῶτος 
κωμητῶν would be the natural form, like prémzs, 
civium, coloniae, etc. 


a ΜΡ ῈῆΠρἙὩπΟΎ ΨΟΥΥ τ ύσττο͵σΊ ΄- 


: 
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that the fertile valley in which Baltsha-Hissar 
lies was part of Galatia. 


The boundary-line of the north-eastern 


part of the province Asia must now be 
moved between fifty and sixty miles further 
east. Its general course is clear. When it 
reached the Sangarius, south of Pessinus, it 
must have turned eastwards along the southern 
bank of the river, and where the Sangarius 
turns northwards one of its tributaries must 
have served as the boundary-line. Then, 
at a point north-east of Chekirji, it must have 
turned southwards, and finally south-west- 
wards along the north-west part of the desert. 
Whether or not this tract of country belonged 
to the kingdom of the Attalids, when the 
latter was taken over by the Romans. is still 
doubtful. At one time it unquestionably 
formed part of the territory of the Galatian 
Tribes. That the territory of the Troknades, 
who were Galatians, was included in the 
province Asia, is well known, and Professor 
Ramsay has suggested (Hastings’ Dzct. of the 
Bible, ii. pp. 82-83) that this territory was 
taken from the Galatian state by Attalus I. of 
Pergamus. But the whole tract of country 
stretching from the Troknades along the 
Sangarius to Chekirji must now be treated 
as a unity, and the inclusion in the Perga- 
mene territory of a strip of land running 
far into the enemy’s country, would have 
weakened the Pergamene frontier. It seems 
more probable that it was when the bound- 
aries of the province Asia were being fixed— 
the power of the Galatians had by this time 
been broken—that this part of the Galatian 
state was annexed. 

A necessary condition of its annexation to 
the province Asia is that this annexation 
took place before the establishment of the 
Roman province Galatia in 25 B.c., for other- 
wise this tract of country would undoubtedly 
have been assigned to Galatia! The reason 
for its inclusion in the province Asia is not 
far to seek. We can point to a similar 
detour in the boundary-line of Asia to the 
south of the Axylon, where it descends 
towards the south-east to include the rich 
district of Phrygia Paroreios, and then with- 
draws north-westwards along the Sultan- 


‘In late Roman times we actually find it forming 
part of the province Galatia. 


Dagh, excluding the barren mountain-country 
of Pisidia. Both these deviations in the 
boundary-line are illustrative of the land- 
grabbing policy which led to the annexation 
of the whole province. We should therefore 
expect to find evidence of the existence of 
Roman estates in this district. And such 
evidence is forthcoming. 

Exactly two and a half miles north-east 
of Chekirji I passed a night at the Kurdish 
village of Kosez-Abdullah, which is situated 
on a southward-facing shoulder of land be- 
tween two southward-running brooks. On 
a fragment of a round marble pillar, a foot 
in diameter, I found the following in- 
scription : 

Φιλήμων ᾽Ατ- 
πουλείας Ko- 

νκο[ρ]δίας ot- 

κονόμος 

κατὰ κέλευσιν 
τοῦ Δίος ἀνέσ 
τησεν] 

Appuleia Concordia was a Roman lady 
who possessed estates in this neighbourhood. 
Philemon was her steward. This inscription 
is carefully engraved, and may be early. 
In any case Appuleia Concordia must be 
the descendant or heiress of a Roman land- 
holder who acquired property here before 
25 B.C., possibly at the time when the 
province Asia was originally organised. 

This discovery necessitates a recasting of 
current theories on the ancient topography 
of the district; but an attempt at such re- 
casting must be deferred until a complete 
account of the journey, with route-maps, can 
be published. W. M. CALDER. 


Nore. I still think that the Roman 
Province Asia was probably constituted on 
the lines of the Pergamenian kingdom. It 
was the object of Attalus to hem im and 
narrow the Galatae. In Paroreios it was 
necessary to extend far the Pargamenian 
possession, as Lycaonia was assigned to the 
king, and the road to it led through the 
long valley of Paroreios. But Mr. Calder’s 
rectification of the. frontier is highly impor- 
tant, and throws unexpected new light on 
the history of Pergamenian power in central 
Asia Minor. W. M. Ramsay. 
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NOTES 


CONJECTURES. 


HERODAS 11. 30 sg. Nairn. 
ἐπεὰν δὲ δὴ Kal ῥῆσιν ola παιδίσκον 
ἢ ᾽γώ μιν εἰπεῖν ἢ ὁ πατὴρ ἀνώγωμεν, 
γέρων ἀνὴρ ὠσίν τε κῶὥμμασιν κάμνων, 
ἐνταῦθ᾽ ὅκως νιν ἐκ τετρημένης ἠθεῖ" 
Απολλον ---᾿ Αγρεῦ. 

AY.PE€Y; FP superser.am. pr. :P. 

Should we read ’A<y>uuet? Cf. Aesch. 
Agam. 1081, "Ἄπολλον ᾿Αγυιᾶτ᾽, 

The Anapaest (Tribrach?) in this place 
appears consistent with Dr. Nairn’s metrical 
rules (Introd. p. xxx). We must not see a 
special appropriateness in ‘God of the 
Street’ in the mouth .of his truant (οἱ δρηπέ- 
ται, 1. 13), for ᾿Αγυιεύς would hardly imply 
that: (Farnell, Greek Cults iv. 5. voc.). 
“Ῥῆσις means ‘a passage,’ not necessarily ‘a 
speech.’ 

Eurip. LHHippol. 1436. 

ἔχεις yap μοῖραν 7 διεφθάρης. 

The other examples of phrases in which 
ἔχω, ‘grasp mentally,’ appears, hardly justify 
the use of it with μοῖραν in the sense of ‘you 
understand the fate.’ And even when trans- 
lated so, it is flat. Mr. Murray feels this, 
and glides over the passage: ‘Thou wast 
born to bear this thing’; that is poetry, and 
it is what Euripides meant. Should we not 
then read 

ἔχει δὲ μοῖραν 7 διεφθάρης ὃ 
‘the manner of your death is right, is 
ordained.’ 

The turn has occurred in 1. 988: 

ἔχει δὲ μοῖραν καὶ τόδε. 
Eur. Bacch. 451. For 
μαίνεσθε χειρῶν τοῦδ᾽" ἐν ἄρκυσιν γὰρ ὧν 
οὐκ ἔστιν οὕτως ὠκὺς ὥστε μ᾽ ἐκφυγεῖν" 
perhaps φθείρεσθε χειρῶν τοῦδ᾽, Cf. Androm. 
715 59. 
φθείρεσθε τῆσδε, δμῶες, ws ἂν ἐκμάθω 
εἴ τίς με λύειν τῆσδε κωλύσει χέρας" 
and 720 
βοῦν ἢ λέοντ᾽ ἤλπιζες ἐντείνειν βρόχοις ; 
Batch. 659. 


ἡμεῖς δέ σοι μενοῦμεν, οὐ φευξούμεθα. 


Perh. ἡμεῖς δὲ σῷ μενοῦμεν. 


The form of the plural from the short σῶς 
is found is Eur. Frag. Hypsipyle 12, evonpa 
καὶ σᾶ καὶ κατεσφραγισμένα. σοι can only be 
‘ethic dative,’ and is awkward after ἀγγελῶν 
τί σοι at the end of the preceding line. 


Bacch. 1060. 


οὐκ ἐξικνοῦμαι Μαινάδων ὅσοι νόθων. 


Perhaps φἀνωμένων ; Wecklein had already 


suspected a perfect participle, and gave 
ἀστρημένων. For φνωμένων cf. 1. 686 
οὐχ ws σὺ φὴς 
ὠνωμένας κρατῆρι καὶ λωτοῦ ψόφῳ. 
Med. 904. 


χρόνῳ δὲ νεῖκος πατρὸς ἐξαιρουμένη. 


Perhaps ἐξαιτουμένη, ‘deprecans,’ would give 


more force; cf. 869 sg. and 971. It is a 
favourite word with Euripides. 
Oxford. : τ. PowELL. 


AN EMENDATION IN SENECA. 


In Seneca, Epistle to Lucilius xxxi 
section 11, where the MSS. have guaerendum 
est quod non fiat (or fiet) in dies eius, guot non 
possit obstart. quid hoc est? animus, sed hic 
rectus, bonus, magnus, 1 propose to read 
peius for eius: ‘You must seek for something 
which shall not become worse day by day ;’ 
7.6. ‘which shall not deteriorate.’ The com- 
parative peius seems to be almost demanded 
by the words zm dies. To eius I can attach 
no clear sense. 

The above emendation occurred to me on 
May 8th, at a meeting of the Reading Circle 
which has been established in connexion 
with the Birmingham Branch of the Classical 
Association ; and it commended itself to the 
members present. 
preparing the above statement for publica- 
tion, I turned to Madvig’s Adversaria (1873), 
vol. ii. p. 473, referred to by Hense in his 
edition of the Epistles of Seneca, and to my 
astonishment read the following: Sub finem 
huius epistulae scribitur nunc e P ‘Quae- 
rendum est, quod non fiat in dies peius’. . - 
Inde ab Erasmo edebatur ‘in dies deterius.’ 
Revocandum est e 2, Ad, ceteris quod 


To-day (May 27th), after 
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primae editiones tenuerant ‘in dies e/ws cui 
non possit obstari,’ id est, vetustatis ; huius 
enim omnia praeter animum sensim fiunt. 
Dormitavit Erasmus. Under these circum- 
stances my first impulse was to suppress my 
emendation, lest I too should seem dormz- 
tavisse. But (1) there is no trace of the 
reading fetus in Hense’s critical apparatus 
or in the addenda et corrigenda to that 
volume ; (2) I venture to think pace Madvigi 
that feivs makes much better sense, and I 
even doubt whether zz des without any 
comparative or verb of increasing or de- 
creasing is Latin. Why Erasmus should 
have wanted to change fezus to detertus 1 am 
at a loss to understand. 

P.S. (July 16th).—I have just received the 
following information from a friend in Paris, 
who has examined the passage in the three 
MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale at my 
request: P (No. 8658 A), like 2 (No. 8540) 
and Par.b (No. 8539), reads ecus; but a 
tall P has been added by another hand and 
in a lighter coloured ink ; so that a careless 
collator might suppose at first sight that the 
reading of P was feivs. I do not know from 
whose collation Madvig took his statement ; 
but I think that in preferring the reading of 
the MSS. to what turns out to be an old 
emendation he nodded; and Hense did ill 


in following him. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


THE LEAFY BUST AT NEMI. 


In the Classical Review for August Pro- 
fessor Frazer quotes the opinion of Mr. 
Lynch, the curator of the Botanic Garden 
at Cambridge, as to the foliation of the 
double-headed bust at Nemi. The scal- 
loping under the eyes had puzzled me. 
Mr. Lynch, however, furnishes a clue. He 
suggests that the leaves of the nettle may 
be intended. This suggestion I would limit 
to the scalloping under the eyes. 

The leaves on the bust are much larger 
than in reality. Hence a conventional treat- 
ment may be expected, and the clue to the 
sculptor’s purpose may be furnished very well 
by the leafy terminations of the moustache 
of the bearded side of the double bust. It 
may be asked why the foliation of the bust 

NO. CXCVII. VOL. XXII. 


should have escaped this interpretation so 
long. The explanation is simple. Another 
theory was in possession. When the bust 
was discovered the suggestion was made 
that it symbolized the neighbouring lakes 
of Alba and Nemi. And the foliation was 
declared to be that of water plants. At any 
rate this explanation seems no longer ten- 
able. And the personification of the lakes 
is less germane to the associations of Nemi 
than the representation of the priest king. 
Professor Frazer’s modesty compels me to 
say that the explanation of the double bust 
which best fits in with the Golden Bough 15 
none the worse for that. 

Lastly, the nettle—if the nettle be intended 
—has a curious association with the oak. 
To quote a local example, on Royal Oak 
Day (May 29) boys go about Nottingham 
armed with nettles, and they demand of 
passers-by to ‘show their oak’ under penalty 
of being nettled. Whether, therefore, the 
nettle be intended, or some other vervain, a 
further and most interesting line of inquiry 
has been opened. And Professor Frazer’s 
theory that the priest of Nemi personifies 
the oak, remains as convincing as ever. 

FRANK GRANGER. 

University College, Nottingham. 


THE MAINMAST OF ARCHIMEDES’ 
BIG SHIP. 


In connexion with Mr. H. T. Francis’s remarks on 
p. 133 of the Classical Review, a passage occurring 
on p. xxxv of Gibson’s Camden’s Britannia (1695) 
may be of interest :— 

‘Neither would I have any one imagine, that 
Hannibal carri’d on a war in Britain, because of that 
passage of Polybius, in the Ac/oge of the xi Book, 
τοῦτο δέ ἐστιν ἐν ὀλίγῳ συγκλειομένου τῆς Bperravias 
εἰς πάνυ βραχεῖς τόπους Ἀννίβου. For the place is 
corrupted, and it should be read Βρεττιανῆς for 
Bperravias, as tis also in the 42 Book of Dio. For 
in both places they treat of the Bruvzz in Italy ; and 
yet I will not deny but that the Greeks about this 
time might arrive here. For Athenzeus, describing 
from Moschion, a very ancient Author, that ship of 
Hiero, which was admired by every one for great- 
ness and workmanship, tells us that the Main-mast of 
it was with much difficulty at last found by a Swine- 
herd in the mountains of Britain, and from thence 
convey’d into Sicily by Phileas Taurominites, a 
Mechanick: But I fear the Criticks will here also read 
Βρεττιανῆς for Bperravias, and refer it to the Brutian 


Hiils in Italy.’ J. M. Epmonps. 
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HICKS’S ARISTOTLE, DE ANIMA. 


Aristotle, De Anima, with Translation, Ln- 
troduction and JVotes. . By R. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Fellow and Late Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1907. Pp. Ixxxilit+626. 
POs Met. | 


Tus is the most important contribution to 
Aristotelian scholarship that has appeared 
for several years; few indeed of Aristotle’s 
works have ever been edited in so thorough 
and satisfactory a way. Mr. Hicks has the 
whole literature of his subject, from Theo- 
phrastus to Biehl, at his finger-ends, and to 
his great learning he adds sound judgment 
and the power of clear exposition. Scarcely 
a single important or difficult point in the 
text is left unnoticed in the notes. The 
possible interpretations will in almost every 
case be found set forth, and the view adopted 
nearly always commends itself as the best. 
The Introduction falls into two parts, one 
dealing with the subject, one with the text. 
The first of these is a useful summary of the 
main topics dealt with in the De Anima. It 
does not aim at novelty, and it succeeds in 
doing what it does aim at. Perhaps the 
most interesting, certainly the most contro- 
versial, of the topics treated of is the active 
and the passive intellect. The main views 
that have been held are well summarised, 
and Mr. Hicks’s own theory is added. He 
argues that active intellect must be held to 
be a genuine immanent part of human 
nature, since otherwise passive intellect could 
not be held to be so either; and he resists 
any tendency to identify passive intellect 
with mere φαντασία or sensus communts. 
So far the reasoning appears to be cogent ; 
but, the active intellect being thus brought 
down to man, as it were, and the passive 
intellect thus raised above sense and 
imagination, the two intellects are brought 
nearer to one another, and it is argued that 
they are ‘the same thing under two different 
aspects.’ The ‘potentiality’ of the intellect 
is interpreted as latency, absence from con- 


sciousness. The suggestion is not worked 
out, and it is impossible to feel that it really 
solves the difficulties of the Aristotelian 
doctrine. When we turn to the notes, we 
find ourselves somewhat buried under the 
load of detail, and it must be admitted that 
this puzzling problem still awaits its adequate 
discussion. 

Occasionally one finds surprising State- 
ments, e.g. (p. xliii) that immaterial notions 
‘are described as being in time, in space 
and in conception separate or distinct.’ ‘In 
space,’ at least, is evidently untrue, and the 
passage cited in support, 77ε΄. A. 1016” 1-3, 
supports no part of the assertion, for it 
merely says that those things are one, which 
thought cannot separate in time, place, or 
definition. 

The second part of the introduction deals 
judiciously with the relations of the various 
authorities for the text. STUVWX are 
shown to be descended from a single arche- 
type other than E and not much inferior 
to E. Mr. Hicks follows E’s readings 
almost, but not quite, as closely as Biehl. 
In dealing with the Greek commentaries, he 
points out with proper emphasis that the 
lemmata have been altered into agree- 
ment with late and bad readings and are of 
little value. 

The translation is in the main extremely 
accurate, and steers with great success a 
middle course between bald literalness and 
what the translator calls ‘a mere medley of 
spurious paraphrase and allusive subterfuge.’ 
The additions necessary to make the English 
intelligible are boldly put in, and little is 
put in that is not absolutely needed. In a 
few passages the translation suffers by not 
having been brought into conformity with 
the commentary—e.g. 420°16, 425°25, 430°6, 
434” 25. As typically good notes on difficult 
passages may be mentioned those on 412° 17, 
425°15, 431° 22, 25. 

A few passages in which Mr. Hicks does 
not carry conviction to one reader, at least, 
may be mentioned. 
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402”5 n. (p. 186). One would like to 
know what is the distinction meant between 
ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν and ἕν κατὰ πολλῶν, in view 
of such passages as Post. An. τ. 77" 55 6, 
Met. A. 990°7, 13, B. 999*7, 1000*1. Is 
there any ground for such a distinction? 
Again, is it correct to describe (same page) 
the universal ‘animal’ as ‘ owing its existence 
to thought’? It is thought that treats it 
as separate; but surely the Aristotelian 
and the true doctrine is that thought grasps 
a universal character which is already present 
in the individuals.—In the next paragraph 
of the note the last two sentences are very 
obscure. . 

403°29. It does not seem sound to 
translate διαλεκτικός ‘dialectician or phil- 
osopher.’ To do this is to take the word 
in its Platonic rather than in its somewhat 
depreciatory Aristotelian sense. This is in- 
consistent with the (correct) account of 
dialectic given in the note on 403*2. The 
sort of treatment here ascribed to the dia- 
lectician is very different from that ascribed 
to the philosopher in 403” 16. The one treats 
ἀχώριστα as if they were χωριστά, the other 
treats κεχωρισμένα as such. ‘The citation of 
Maier in 403" 29 ἢ. seems pointless. 

40315 n. 1. The meaning of Met. M. 
107710 must be ‘by addition to “ white” 
arises the concept of “white man,”’ for 
‘white man’ is being described as ἐκ προσ- 
θέσεως in comparison with ‘ white.’ 

403°17. It is hard to make out what 
Mr. Hicks’s suggested reading is. Does he 
propose, for ἀχώριστα, οὔτε χωριστὰ οὔτε OF 
οὔτε χωριστὰ οὔτε ὡς χωριστά The latter 
appears a good suggestion. 

406"2. The arguments against the MS. 
reading are not convincing. Though not 
ideal in form, it seems readily enough to 
give the meaning wanted. At any rate, Mr. 
Shorey’s suggestion, which is mentioned 


with approbation, gives an _ impossible 
meaning. 
407*°22. It seems better to read νόησις 


with a comma before it (as Rodier does) 
than to excise νόησις, against all the MSS. 
407°1n. ‘Non-existence’ should be ‘ non- 
substance.’ 
407" 26. Is ‘theright tools . . . the right 
body’ quite a fair turn to give to the argu- 
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ment? There is no ‘right’ in the Greek. 
Perhaps we should say ‘must wse its tools 
. its body.’ 

408"12. ‘With the rest’ cannot be right. 
Rather ‘what are the parts whose combina- 
tion is the intellect ?’ 

40827. The sentence would be clearer 
if the commas after ἔχει and ‘own’ were 
omitted. As it is, we are not told whether 
the εἰ μή clause is to be taken with the εἴπερ 
clause or with the principal one. 

408 18-29 n. It is true that both δια- 
νοεῖσθαι and νοεῖν may stand for az act of 
thinking in the individual, but it is not for 
the same act. The distinction between the 
former as discursive and the latter as intuitive 
thought goes back to the Divided Line, and 
is often, though not always, maintained in 
Aristotle. 

408" 34 n. Aristotle does not assume 
‘that what is true of the number is true of 
the component units.’ Many attributes of 
the number evidently are not true of the 
units. The assumption he makes is a fair 
enough one, that if a number moves its units 
must move. 

409*°6. A comma rather than a full stop 
is wanted after ‘having position.’ 

409° 13, 15. ‘Sum-total’ seems a doubtful 
translation of τὸ ποσόν. It is rather ‘ quanti- 
tativeness.’ 

409° 31, 32 nn. Is the view best repre- 
sented by Diogenes and Heraclitus, or by 
Democritus ? 

4τοῦ 21. It is worth while pointing out 
that ὁμόιως here is what answers to οὔτε in 
l. 18. 

411°4. The view that contraries are not 
always related as ἕξις and στέρησις is not 
Aristotelian. The passage referred to, JZez. 
I. 1055" 14, states that every ἐναντίωσις is a 
στέρησις, though the converse is not true. 

4125 26 ἢ. 2. One does not see why 
Philoponus’ explanation is rejected, since it 
is precisely what is implied in Mr. Hicks’s 
own. 

412°11n. The explanation of τὸ τί ἦν 
εἶναι TO τοιῳδὲ σώματι is defective. (1) No 
reason for the dative is given here, and that 
which is given in 412" 13 n., that in τὸ πελέκει 
εἶναι the dative is used because the meaning 
is ‘what essentially belongs to an axe as 
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such,’ is manifestly wrong. (2) τί is trans- 
lated rather as if it were 6. (1) The origin 
of the dative is seen most clearly in the 
phrase τί ἣν αὐτῷ τὸ αἵματι εἶναι (De Part. 
An. ii. 64922, cf. De Incessu, 708° 12). 
αὐτῷ is an ordinary dative of thing interested, 
and αἵματι is attracted into the same case. 
Generally the original dative is omitted, and 
only the attracted dative is left. (2) τὸ τί 
ἣν εἶναι is ‘the answer to the question, what 
was being so-and-so seen to be.’ 

4τ4 το. Though ὑγιεινόν may be either 
active or passive in meaning, it does not 
follow that ὑγιαστικόν, a word of distinctly 
active form, can have a passive meaning. 
ὑγιαστοῦ seems necessary. 

41412 ἢ. The suggestion that the dry 
and hot substance which is the object of 
hunger is earth is made impossible by the 
fact that earth, in the Aristotelian system, is 
dry and cold. It is true that there is much 
heat in earth (JZeteor. ii. 360° 6, 16), but this 
is not its proper nature. It is γε that is 
dry and hot, so that in some sense fire must 
be the object of hunger. What A. is think- 
ing of is that food must generally be ripened 
by the sun or cooked by the aid of fire. 
Cf. εὔπεπτον τὸ θερμότερον (De Gen. An. iv. 
775° 18), τὸ θερμὸν αὐξητικόν (De Part. An. 
ili. 669°3, De Gen. An. v. 789*8). See also 
De An. ii. 416% 9, ” 28. 

τ τ ἢ. Te indicates that διανοεῖσθαι 
and νοεῖν are distinguished rather than used 
‘as practically equivalent in meaning.’ 

415*19. Aristotle’s meaning in saying that 
ἐνέργειαι are κατὰ τὸν λόγον prior to δυνάμεις 
must surely be interpreted by .272625. Θ. 
1049°12-17, where their priority λόγῳ is 
proved. κατὰ tov λόγον or λόγῳ means not 
‘in the order of our thought’ but ‘in the 
order of definition or intelligibility.’ 

418* 14. GAN ἐκείνη seems to answer, 
though loosely, to pev. 

418?1. It seems a mistake to insert ‘that 
is, in light’ in the translation. Light is not 
precisely ‘the actually transparent’ but ‘the 
actuality of this transparent gwa transparent’ 
(418° 9), ‘a sort of colour in the transparent’ 
(418° 11). 

41814. The translation should be ‘that 
light is neither fire,’ etc. 

422°18. τὸ ἁλμυρόν is ‘ Zhe salt.’ 
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423°25n. The interpretation of εἰ διερὸν 
διεροῦ ἅπτεται here is inconsistent with, and 
inferior to, that on p. τοι. 

424°13n. Madvig proposed τῶν ἅπτο- 
μένων. 

425*22-24. The punctuation in text and 
translation is inconsistent. τοῦτο---γνώριζομεν 
is taken as parenthetical in the translation. 
Neither text nor translation makes the refer- 
ence of εἰ δὲ μή clear. 

425°13n.2. Is the assumption ‘that the 
sense which perceives sensation must per- 
ceive the object of sensation’ self-evident 
even within ‘the narrow limits laid down 
ΙΒ τ τον 

426" 2]. We have the premises " ἀκοή is 
φωνή, συμφωνία is λόγος, and the conclusion 
The remaining premise 
must be “φωνή is cvpdwvia,’ and the first 
clause must be put in a form which gives 
this meaning. It seems better therefore 
to follow Priscianus, Sophonias, and Tren- 
delenburg, and read εἰ δ᾽ ἡ φωνὴ συμφωνία 
τις. Or may we read εἰ δὴ συμφωνία ἡ 
φωνή τις, τις going with συμφωνία ὃ 
φωνία must be interpreted as Simplicius 
interprets it. The last sentence of the note, 
defending συμφωνία as subject against Tor- 
strik’s objection, appears pointless. Nor is 
the objection (1. 29 n.), that ἔστιν ὡς makes 
the syllogism invalid even with Trendelen- 
burg’s reading, a’sound one. ἔστιν ws may 
well enough be understood with the con- 
clusion, but the MS. reading introduces a 
sheer undistributed middle. 

428° 3. Should not τούτων be taken as 
Ξ- φαντασμάτων and depending on δύναμις 
ἢ ἕξις The reference to ‘the various 
faculties already mentioned in this chapter’ 
seems too vague. 


“ἀκοή is λόγος. 


συμ- 


428°25. οὐδὲ cannot be translated 
‘neither.’ 
429°16n. Of the opposing views, Teich- 


miiller’s agrees better with the Greek. But 
need the simile be pressed? The bent line 
which may be straightened is an instance of 
a single thing with different aspects, and 
this is all that is wanted; we need not 
suppose that its two aspects answer exactly 
to the two aspects of the cognitive faculty. 

429°31. Mr. Cornford’s conjecture δυνάμει 
is much to be welcomed. 


ΣΝ 


: 


: 
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430° 16-17. The proposed interpretation 
of this deserves sympathy as an attempt to 
interpret without emending. But it seems 
impossible to explain κατὰ συμβεβηκός as 
meaning τὸ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς διαιρετόν, when 
διαιρετόν has not occurred in the immediate 
context. Mr. Hicks does not seem very 
clear about his own view, for he translates 
οὐχ 7... ἀλλ᾽ ἣ ‘not in the same way 
as . . . but in the same way as,’ but says in 
the note ‘not in the sense that . . . but in 
the sense that.’ ‘In the same way as’ and 
‘in the sense that’ are very different things. 
It seems much better to excise ἀλλ᾽ ἣ ἀδιαί- 
pera with Torstrik, or @ νοεῖ καὶ ἐν ᾧ χρόνῳ 
with Prof. Cook Wilson. 

431° 22. οὕτω δὲ καὶ ws ὅροι is not, and 
probably cannot be, satisfactorily translated. 

433° 29. ἔχειν iS mis- 
translated. ἀγαθόν is not to be supplied 
with πρακτόν. The point is not that practical 
good is ‘something which may not be good 
under all circumstances,’ but that the πρακτόν 
in general is that which need not exzs¢ in 
all circumstances. Cf. the passages quoted 
in the note. 

433°21. ὀργανικῶς is not ‘by means of 
organs’ but ‘as an organ.’ Cf. 1. 19. 


nN γ 
πρᾶάκτον ὃ me Cae 


434°13. It is very difficult to suppose 
that καὶ κινεῖ has nothing to do with βούλησιν 
and is purely parenthetical ; it seems better 
to suppose that ἐπιθυμία is loosely said to 
move βούλησις. κινεῖ is really more promi- 
nent in the writer’s mind than νικᾷ, as ὥσπερ 
σφαῖρα shows. The reasons for taking σφαῖρα 
as ‘celestial sphere’ rather than ‘ball’ are 
forcibly stated. But it is surely wrong to 
take φύσει... κινεῖσθαι as still part of the 
astronomical simile. The influence of one 
sphere on another is a good illustration of 
Aristotle’s meaning, but any reference to the 
number of the motions of the spheres seems 
irrelevant. It is better to take φύσει... 
κινεῖσθαι as referring to the ὀρέξεις, following 
Simplicius on the first and Themistius on the 
second clause. The word φοράς is, however, 
probably suggested by the astronomical 
simile. 

434°17. ‘Judgment or proposition’ ap- 
parently (cf. p. 572, 1. 6) means ‘unspoken 
or spoken proposition.’ But this distinction 
is expressly set aside, p. 572, l. 8, and is 
not implied in the Greek; καί is simply 
explicative. 

W.. Di Ross. 


COROLLA NUMISMATICA. 


Corolla Numismatica: Numismatic Essays 
in Honour of Barclay V. Head. Pp. 
vi+ 386. Portrait and 18 Plates. Oxford 
University Press: H. Frowde, 1906. 
205. net. 


Ir would be superfluous to spend much time 
in praising this Festschrift. It is enough to 
say that it is a collection of articles by thirty 
of the leading numismatists of the world, and 
has been admirably edited by G. F. Hill. 
It is naturally full of tributes to the great 
position Barclay Head has filled for nearly 
half a century as a νεωκόρος THs νομισματικῆς, 
as Behrendt Pick has put it. 

The most useful way of reviewing a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous essays like this is to 
pick out points that are likely to be of interest 
to the general classical scholar, and the best 


arrangement is the roughly chronological 
one. 

(1) We begin earlier than any coin book 
has ever begun before with Arthur Evans’s 
Minoan dump. I remember with pain that 
I described it fully in my Déscoveries tn 
Crete (pp. 15-17), and have delayed a year 
before reviewing the whole book. It is 
enough here to say that Evans believes 
he has found an actual coin, a dump of 
silver dropped while molten on to a marked 
surface. 

(2) Earle Fox shows (pp. 34-5) that there 
is a change of animal on the coins of Aegina, 
the sea turtle being replaced by the land 
tortoise. The first he places before 431, the 
latter after 404, and treats the survival of the 
incuse reverse in these later coins as a piece 
of business conservatism. He draws a 
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distinction between what he calls anvil-struck 
and punch-struck coins, finding a wa media 
between the theory supported by Arthur 
Evans in the same book (p. 366), that the 
obverse was on the upper side of all early 
Greek coins, and the more common theory 
that it was on the lower side. Fox shows 
that on the coins of Aegina, and practically 
all other early coins of the Greek mainland, 
the flattened surface of the reverse all round 
the sharp incuse impression means ‘that the 
incuse was engraved on a raised projection 
and fixed in an anvil,—the obverse die being 
hammered in on the upper side; but that in 
the early coins of Asia Minor and of Athens 
the irregular bulging surface round the actual 
impression on the reverse means that the 
obverse die was below and the metal driven 
into it from above by a punch marked with 
the incuse. On this view the Minoan dump, 
whose only marking is on its lower side, 
has its tradition closest preserved in the 
coinage of Asia Minor and Athens, and not 
in that of Aegina. This is what we should 
expect (see Dyscoveries in Crete, pp. 17 and 
118). One important inference from this 
view is that Athens, borrowing its methods 
from Asia and not from its neighbours, may 
have well also borrowed from that source, 
even in the early Sixth Century, a type 
instead of an incuse for the reverse. One 
of Babelon’s strongest arguments against a, 
Solonian coinage is thus refuted. We need 
not, it may be added, follow Fox in his late 
date of 620 for Pheidon and the beginnings 
of coinage in Europe. Although he grants 
that an electrum coinage existed ‘many 
years earlier’ in Asia Minor, he is writing 
before D. G. Hogarth’s book on Ephesus 
(pp. 238-42) with its 24 Lydian coins found 
in a foundation deposit of about 700 B.c. 
Apart from all question of the date of 
Pheidon, Europe could scarcely have stayed 
behind in development so long. 

(3) E. Babelon publishes an important 
coin of the tyrant Hippias, bought by him 
at Smyrna. It is the first coin found bearing 
the name of Hippias, and while its obverse 
bears the head of Athena without the olive 
crown, its reverse has an ear of corn behind 
the owl. Both Eretria and Sigeium are 
rejected as the place where it was struck, 
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and some town in the Thracian Chersonnese 
is provisionally accepted. 

(4) Percy Gardner discusses the now well-. 
known coin of Magnesia which originated 
the story of the death of Themistocles by 
drinking bull’s blood, and suggests that we 
can find a copy of his statue in a marble now 
at Munich. : 

(5) R. Weil deals with the whole question 
of Themistocles at Magnesia. Incidentally 
he suggests that the fifty talents Themistocles_ 
is said to have received from Magnesia shows 
that he was master not only of the city itself 
but of a large area round, and was a vassal 
prince on the scale of Mausolus. He ingeni- 
ously draws a connection between this and 
the mention of Μαγνῆτες of ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ in 
Hdt. iii. 90 as one of seven units, who 
together furnished 4oo talents as tribute to 
Darius. In comparing, however, the 50 
talents with the small sums at which various 
Ionian cities are assessed in the Athenian 
tribute lists, it should be remembered (a) 
that we cannot assume that the seven units 
paid in practically equal proportion ; (4) that 
Themistocles, the resident governor, would 
naturally get a much bigger revenue from a 
city than would go to headquarters at Susa ; 
(c) that the Athenian Empire was made 
extraordinarily cheap for cities, however 
admittedly rich, that were liable to tempta- 
tion from the hinterland. In regard to the 
question as to whether the plated Didrachm 
and Drachm prove that Themistocles was 
issuing debased coinage (see Hill’s Aistorical 
Greek Coins, p. 48), Weil remarks that in 
the Didrachm, at least, the die is of an inferior 
style to that of the two good silver ones that 
are also extant, and points to forgery by 
private individuals rather than to trickery by 
the head of the state. This is a valid 
argument if we can assume the date to be 
the same, but is there no precedent for a 
given king’s coinage beginning good and 
ending bad? We await, too, the inspection 
by some competent numismatist of the 
plated drachm which lies unpublished in a 
private collection at Aidin. 

(6) C. Jorgensen shows that the extant 
coins of Thurii cover its history from its 
foundation in 443 onwards. 

(7) C. Oman points out the deliberate 
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archaism of Corinthian coins up to 460 B.C. 
He also makes the interesting suggestion 
that the four dolphins that suddenly appear 
on its later coins are a compliment to 


Syracuse, and are to be connected with the. 


failure of the Sicilian expedition in 413, in 
which the Corinthians played so large a part. 
They would thus be a counter to the well- 
known Cimon Decadrachms of Syracuse itself. 

(8) G. F. Hill, the editor of the volume, 
publishes a coin of what is almost certainly 
the Messenian Asine, showing traces of a 
cult of Dryops and a representation on the 
reverse of the ἀρχᾶιον ἄγαλμα mentioned by 
Pausanias iv. 34, 99. The resemblance Hill 
points out to the archaic hero reliefs of 
Sparta (Wace and Tod, pp. 121-2, 133-4) 
when combined with the indications of 
Pausanias, suggests that Asine may have 
been almost as truly an ἐπιτείχισμα of Sparta 
in Messenia as Naupactus was of Athens in 
the Corinthian gulf. That Sparta made use 
of it in the Peloponnesian War may be seen 
from Thuc. iv. 13, vi. 93. That it was 
expected to take the side of Sparta is seen 
too from the gratitude of Messenia for its 
not doing so in the first Theban invasion 
(Paus. iv. 27, 8). It is probable that it is 
our Asine that is referred to by Xen. He//. 
vii. 1, 25, and that the attack on its Spartan 
garrison by the Arcadians refers to some 
early phase of this invasion; but Underhill 
(Commentary on the Hellenica, p. 275) must 
have failed to notice the passage in Pausanias 
when he suggests that it happened after the 
foundation of Messene, and that Asine ‘ had 
not been incorporated in the new independent 
district of Messenia.’ 

(9) H. Weber publishes a coin of Smyrna 
with types exactly like those of Colophon. 
The history of Smyrna is a blank between 
its destruction by Alyattes at the end of the 
Seventh Century, and its refoundation after 
the death of Alexander. The late J. P. Six 
makes the ingenious suggestion that Colo- 
phon, its old μητρόπολις, may have tried to 
refound it before this, when Conon and 
Pharnabazus declared the coast towns free 
after the battle of Cnidus. We must await 
confirmation of this from some new fragment 
of the Oxyrhynchus historian. 

(10) J. Svoronos publishes a die of the 


reverse of an Athenian tetradrachm of the 
late Fifth and early Fourth Century style, 
found in Egypt in the same place as six 
months before there had been found a hoard 
of several hundreds of the tetradrachms. It 
differs from all dies of ancient coins hitherto 
found in being a genuine article of the state 
mint, and not the work of a contemporary 
forger. It must have been a fruitful source 
of revenue to the workman who ran away 
with it to Egypt. 

(11) E. J. Rapson gives several convincing 
new readings of Graeco-Indian coins. His 
suggestion, however, that the term Θεότροπος, 
as applied to the Queen Regent Agathokleia, 
is to be explained on the analogy of the 
Homeric πολύτροπος, and construed ‘quae 
regis vice fungitur, or specifically quae divi 
[Euthydemi] vice fungitur,’ is unsound. The 
formation is different and the analogy does 
not help us. None the less the way Θεότροπος 
occurs shows it is a title and refers to the 
Queen’s Regency. It is not merely a longer 
equivalent for Θεία. Θεὸς, too, as Rapson 
says, is the translation of devah, the ordinary 
Sanskrit word for a prince. Was the con- 
trolling force of ἐπὶ in ἐπίτροπος, the ordinary 
word for ‘guardian,’ misunderstood, and 
Θεότροπος invented as an apparently parallel 
form, with the sense of ‘directing a prince,’ 
‘guardian of a prince’? I do not know any 
use of the simple τρέπω which could of itself 
justify such a rendering, but its root meaning 
may have given a plausible prima facie 
support to what would on my hypothesis be 
a kind of title in shorthand. 

(12) V. Regling finds Charaspes, a king 
who figures in rare coins, not, as others have 
done, in Syria or Armenia, but on the west 
coast of the Black Sea, behind Tomi, working 
him into a Dynasty between two other kings, 
Canites and Acrossander. 

(13) A. de la Fuye studies the Persian 
coinage immediately prior to the Sassanid 
Dynasty. 

(14) H. von Fritze, the autonomous coin- 
age of Pergamum. 

(15) P. Perdrizet, the site of Nicopolis on 
the Mestos, 

(16) B. Pick, the νεοκόριαι of Ephesus. 

(17) The late Sir John Evans publishes 


an aureus of Pescennius Niger. 
᾿ 
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(18) R. Mowat makes a careful list of the 
countermarked coins of Side in Pamphylia. 
Incidentally (p. 192) he brings out the change 
of attitude among modern numismatists to 
allsuch coins. Eighteenth Century collectors 
‘looked on them as inferior specimens and 
would hardly admit them into their cabinets. 

(19) T. Reinach deals with the Achilles 
motif on Thessalian coins. He calls atten- 
tion to the pedum or mace carried by 
Arcadian levies and by the cavalry of 
Pharsalia. The Pharsalians appear to have 
been a force of ἅμιπποι, an armed squire 
running by the side of each mace-bearing 
horseman. 

(20) H. A. Grueber shows that Luceria 
issued from 268 to 217 B.c. an autonomous 
coinage under the control of the city, as 
well as a military one under the Roman 
governor. 

(21) H. Willers rejects Livy’s 268 B.c. for 
the beginning of the silver coinage of Rome 
in favour of Pliny’s 269. 

(22) E. Haeberlin argues for the view that 
the head on Roman denarii from the founda- 
tion of this silver coinage is not that of 
Minerva, but of Roma. He rightly points 
out (p. 151) that it is no argument against it 
that the Samnites in the social war put the 
head on their coins. They took it over for 
their Italia, just as they took over many 


-Mommsen pronounced ‘sicher falsch.’ 
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other details of Roman organization, such as 
the double consulship. 

(23) H. Dressel accepts as ‘sicher echt’ a 
Hadrian medallion divae Matidiae, which 
On 
this hypothesis he ably argues against both 
Lanciani’s and Hiilsen’s views on the Matidia 
Temple, and reconstructs it from the repre- 
sentation on the medallion as standing 
between two aediculae, with a basilica on 
either side. 

(24) H. Gaebler describes the formation of 
the collection of Queen Christina of Sweden. 

(25) A. Sambon urges the possibility of 
distinguishing Italian intaglios from those of 
the Greek mainland by the criteria afforded 
by coin types. 

(26) Warwick Wroth discusses the future 
of Byzantine Numismatics. 

(27) G. Macdonald points out the import- 
ance of the question as to whether given dies 
were fixed or loose, and the possibility of a 
‘die test,’ when once they were fixed, as a 
criterion of date. The obverse and reverse 
dies of the same coin may be placed in re- 
spect to each other either as 1 or δὺ or t>, 
and the custom varies in different periods 
and countries. Macdonald suggests that 
these symbols might with advantage be 
added to all descriptions of coins. 


RonaLtp M. BurROwS. 


DUBOIS’ POUZZOLES ANTIQUE. 


Pouzszoles Antique. (Histoire et Topo- 
graphie). ByC.Dusots. Bibliotheque des 
Ecoles Francaises d’Athenes et de Rome. 
Fasc. 98. Paris: Fontemoing, 1907. 1 
vol. 8vo. Pp. xi+450. 1map. Fr. 


M. Dueots’ volume on ancient Puteoli is a 
careful work for which students of local 
history and topography will be grateful. 
The historical section of the book (pp. 
1-185) deals incidentally with various difficult 
problems in which the evidence for both 
sides is clearly put forward, e.g. as to the 
correct attribution of the coins bearing the 
Oscan inscription Fistlus, the tribe to which 


Puteoli belonged, etc. The chapter on the 
commercial history of Puteoli is especially 
interesting, and (to take one especially knotty 
point) in the discussion as to the interpreta- 
tion of the letter to the Senate of Tyre of 
174 A.D. (6.16. xiv, 830), M. Dubois seems 
to me perfectly right in translating στατίων as 
‘factory,’ and in determining it to be neither 
a ‘schola,’ still less a mere tribune from 
which to view the festivals in the Forum, but 
a depot of the Tyrian traders at Puteoli of 
some considerable size. The imports and 
exports of Puteoli are also well described, and 
the first section closes with an enumeration 
of the many cults, Greek, Roman, indigenous, 
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but more especially Oriental, which found a 
home there. 

The topographical portion of the book 
(pp. 187 sgg.) seems to me (as far as I can 
tell without having tested it on the spot) to 
be of equal value. Several ancient views of 
Puteoli, engraved on glass vessels and in 
frescoes, have been preserved to us, and are 
of considerable interest. Whether the paint- 
ing of which a copy is given by Bellori in the 
Iconographia Veteris Romae, is correctly attrib- 
uted to Rome or to Puteoli is to my mind 
still somewhat uncertain.! On the other 
hand, I think M. Dubois is very likely right 
in claiming that the painting from Gragnano 
represents Puteoli. The detailed topograph- 
ical description of Puteoli and its neighbour- 
hood is interesting and important.? With 


1The original drawing by Francesco Bartoli is in 
the Topham Collection at Eton (Mahogany Case, No. 
2). 

2It would have been interesting had M. Dubois 
attempted to discover the significance of the use by 
the agrzmensores, who laid out the allotments of the 
colonists of Puteoli in 194 B.c., of a unit of measure- 
ment of 330 metres (=11114 Roman feet of 297 
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regard to the two most important buildings, the 
so-called Serapeum, really a market, and the 
amphitheatre, M. Dubois has had the good 
fortune to be able to reproduce some im- 
portant architectural plans and drawings, 
in the former case, those of Caristie, made 
in 1820, shortly after some important investi- 
gations, in the latter those of Signor Abatino, 
of the Government office for the preservation 
of the monuments of S. Italy. The promised 
technical study of the amphitheatre by 
Signor Abatino which will include the pub- 
lication of these drawings and others on a 
larger scale will be awaited with interest. 


millimetres). It seems quite clear that it is derived 
from the subdivision of a square, the side of which 
measured 10,000 Roman feet, into 81 smaller squares 
by ten cross roads (including the sides of the square 
itself) each way. At Puteoli there is no room for the 
full development of this measure in either direction 
(unless we suppose that, from N.W. to S.E., the 
whole of the Monte Oliban (see map) was included), 
and it would be very interesting to know where it was 
firstevolved. The system is quite contrary to Roman 
practice, in that it does not start from an intersection 
of a cardo and decumanus, which must produce an 
even number of squares. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. 
Tylor in honour of his 75th birthday. By 
H. Batrour, A. E. Craw ey, D. J. 
CunnincHam, L. R. FaRNELL, J. G. 
Frazer, A. C. Happon, E. 5. HARTLAND, 
A. Lanc, R. R. Marett, C. S. Myers, 
J. L. Myres, C. H. Reap, Sir J. Ruys, 
W. Ripceway, ὟΝ. H. R. Rivers, C. 6. 
SELIGMANN, and T. A. Toza, N. W. 
Tuomas, A. THomson, E. WESTER- 
MARCK. With a Bibliography by B. W. 
FREISE-MaRRECO. Clarendon Press. 


Four of the papers in this volume are of 
interest to readers of the Classical Review. 
Dr. Farnell discusses the nameless or 
almost nameless potencies that are called 
δαίμονες Or ἥρωες or θεοί with a distinctive 
epithet: these are commonly held to belong 
to an early and prehistoric stage of religious 


thought. Of these, the ἥρως always implied 
a belief that the personage once was a man. 
The epithets used of these beings imply 
protection of some special department or 
moment of life, and so far they may be 
compared with the Roman zndigttamenta. 
The specialization of functions Dr. Farnell 
does not think to be a decisive test of 
primitive character. Parallels may be found 
indeed from low stages of civilization, but 
specialization is quite appropriate to high 
stages, in which stages we actually see the 
process. Fetichism or the worship of inani- 
mate objects stands on a different level ; but 
many of the recorded titles may be equally 
well regarded, and some must be so, as the 
sheddings and leavings of concrete high 
divinities. Our evidence points to a belief 
that the ancestors of the historic Greeks 
brought with them a personal religion of 
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concrete divinities, and found on the spot 
a personal polytheism. 

Mr. Hartland discusses the Babylonian 
rite in the temple of Mylitta, which has been 
interpreted as an expiation for marriage, 
witnessing to primeval common rights of the 
male sex asserted thus on the appropriation 
of a woman to her husband. He regards it 
rather as a puberty rite, of which he offers 
many examples. The rule that the act must 
be done by a stranger perhaps meant origin- 
ally that he must be one not eligible for such 
relations with the women in the ordinary 
course. 

Mr. Myres finds in the Sigynnae of Hero- 
‘dotus a ‘ people widely spread in the Danubic 
basin in the fifth century B.c.,’ probably 
identical with the Sequani. They are con- 
nected with the iron-working culture of 
Halbstatt, which produced a certain narrow- 
bladed throwing spear, the szgynna_ spear. 


SHORT 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A BOOK of remarkable interest is Joseph Hall’s 
Mundus Alter et Idem (Bell, 2s.), edited by H. J. 
Anderson. This is a brilliant satire on the faults and 
foibles of humanity, every page full of wit and humour. 
Mr. Anderson has shortened the text, omitting what 
is unsuitable for schools, and he has added full notes 
and vocabulary. It must be admitted that the book 
is not easy, but it would be well within the compass 
of a sixth form, perhaps of a fifth; and its lively 
matter would make it a favourite. The difficulty lies 
chiefly in vocabulary. The book deserves the attention 
of schoolmasters. Equally deserving of attention is 
Prof. E. V. Arnold’s Cothurnudus (Bell, 1s.), three 
short historical plays in Latin for the use of beginners. 
This is well fitted for the early stages of Latin ; it is 
simple and idiomatic, and moreover acts well. We 
also welcome Altera Colloquia Latina, selected from 
Erasmus by G. M. Edwards, and simplified: an 
excellent book for low forms (Cambridge Press, 
Is. 6α.). 

A selection of some 700 lines from Lucretius v. has 
been made by W. D. Lowe (Clarendon Press, 2s.). 
Anyone could do it for himself from a complete text, 
but it may be convenient to have the passages separate 
and annotated. The notes are satisfactory. 

Amongst foreign books we would especially mention 
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The evidence adduced is largely archaeo- 
logical, and serves to confirm Herodotus. 
Light is thrown on the development of the 
Roman gaesum and pilum. 

Professor Ridgeway derives the Dorians 
from a tribe of the Illyrians, whom they 
resemble in ‘their social habits, their physique, 
method of wearing their hair, the disposal of 
their dead, and in their dialectic forms,’ 
whilst they differed essentially from the 
Achaeans of Homer. Both this and the last 
are examples of the fruitful use of ethnology 
and archaeology in solving historical prob- 
lems: as excavations continue to be made by 
the strict modern methods we may look for 
more and more evidence of value. 

The variety and interest of the other sub- 
jects discussed in this volume sufficiently 
appears from the list of contents. 


W. H. Ὁ. Βοῦϑε. 


NOTICES 


Extraits de Ménandre (Hachette), containing a text 
of scenes from the Aréztration and the Samzan lately 
discovered, with French notes and introduction. The 
former scene, 515 lines; is delightful; it serves to justify 
Menander’s reputation as a drawer of character. The 
second scene is not well suited for school reading, but 
it is no worse than Terence. Teubner publishes 
Epistulae Privatae Graecae, from the papyri, edited 
by S. Witkowski, with indices and a few notes. The 
book is very useful for illustration of ancient life, and 
of the New Testament Greek. Two other books may 
be found useful, especially the former: Czcéron, Chotx 
de Lettres, edited by G. Ramain, and /z Z. Cazélinam, 
by M. Levaillant (Hachette, 2 fr. and 1.50), with a few 
notes and careful introductions. The only drawback 
to these is the smallness of the page and type. Some 
teachers may be glad to hear of G. Schneider’s 
Lesebuch aus Platon (Wien, Tempsky, M. 1.50), 
with about 100 pages of text, a German introduction, 
and an index of names. 

A.C. P. Lunn’s Latin Exercises or Latin Models 
(Arnold, Is.) has sections selected from Latin authors on 
one page, and English sections for translation opposite: 
a good idea. This book will be useful for revision 
work. W. F. Witton’s Compendium Latinum (Arnold, 
2s. 6d.) shows some originality in arrangement, and 
is a good practical book for those who are not par- 
ticular of the coherency of the early exercises. It 
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seems to us that the subject-matter of early exercises 
is of the first importance, that it should be such as to 
touch the life and thoughts of the learner, and that the 
sentences should not be incoherent ; but others are of 
a different opinion. 

A book thoroughly to be recommended is P. S. 
Allen’s Selections from Erasmus, principally from 
his Epistles (Clarendon Press, 4s.), which would 
vastly entertain the fifth or sixth form. The spelling 
and syntax have been normalized, but not quite 
completely ; the style is Erasmus, and that is good 
enough for any one with a literary taste. The 
subjects are delightful: a few of the best are a 
Domestic Affray (a quarrel between mistress and 
servant, ending in a free fight), a Winter Journey, a 
Visit to a Country House, an Oxford Dinner Party 
(with a fable about Cain invented by Erasmus), his 
Apologia pro Vita Sua, sketches of Fisher, Warham, 
and More, and others describing English and Con- 
tinental life. In connexion with this we may mention 
Professor Bywater’s pamphlet on the Zvasmian Pro- 
nunciation of Greek (Clarendon Press, 15. net). 

A. P. Babb’s Selected Essays of Seneca (Mac- 
millan, 3s. 6d.) may be recommended as a useful 
introduction to a new author; it affords valuable 
illustrations of Roman society under the early empire, 
and the practical applications of Stoicism. The book 
includes the Afocolocyntosis, carefully annotated. 
G. A. T. Davies edits Ovid Metamorphoses xi. 
(expurgated) with too many notes (Clarendon Press). 
We may call attention to Dr. J. Simon’s edition of 
Plutarch’s Avésteides (Teubner, M. 1.80, paper), 
with German notes in a separate pamphlet. The 
book is well printed with good margins. A German 
translation, Adriss der griechischen Metrik, of M. P. 
Masqueray’s book on metre (Teubner, M. 5, 244 pp., 
without index) is a compact and useful book which 
supplies a real want, if one that is little felt in the 
present age. ' 

New editions are before us of several books in Haupt 
and Sauppe’s series with German notes: Virgil’s 
Bucolicsand Georgics, by P. Denticke (3 M.), Horace’s 
Epistles, by Heinze (3 M. 60), Cicero’s Brutus, by 
O. Jahn (3 M.), Schneidewin and Nauck’s Phe/octetes 
of Sophocles, and Lucian’s Wigrinus, the Cock, and 
Icaromenippus, by J. Sommerbrodt and R. Helm 
(1 M. 80). G. A. Davies edits the abridged edition 
of Jebb’s 7rachiniae (Cambridge University Press, 
4s.), which omits the translation and the more 
controversial notes, and gives everything that any 
one could possibly want to explain the play. An 
Acting Edition of the Mostellaria of Plautus, with 
an English verse translation, by G. Norwood, 
comes from the Manchester University Press (Is. net). 
This will certainly be useful for school speech days. 
Plato’s Afology, by H. Williamson, is added to 
Macmillan’s School Classics (2s. 6d.). It can scarcely 
be said that a new edition was wanted, but this is 
carefully and fully edited, with introduction, notes, 
and English summary of the text. 

A Latin phrase book for classical schools is the 
Fraseologia Ciceroniana by W. Pirrone (Sandron, 
Milan). The quotations, with references, are col- 
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lected under subject-headings. There is a Latin index 
which will make the book useful to those who do not 
read Italian. 

C. Wright’s Short History of Greek Literature 
(American Book Co., N.Y.) is satisfactory: the book 
deals with the chief topics and authors, and does not 
give too many details of those less important. It has 
a short bibliography to each chapter. E. E. Firth 
has published a First History of Greece (Methuen, 
1s. 6d.), which groups the history round a few great 
names, the right thing to do for young children; but 
the style is dry. 

Finally may be mentioned a useful and unpretend- 
ing Short History of Greece for Schools to the death 
of Alexander the Great, by W. S. Hett (Methuen, 
3s. 6d., 316 pp.), and H. S. Jones’s Roman 
Empire in the Story of the Nations (Unwin, 5s.). 
The latter book fills an empty place. Its scope is 
from B.C. 29 to A.D. 476, and it is well told and 
illustrated. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS. 


Vortrige und Aufsatze. Ivo Bruns. Miinchen: 
Beck, 1905. Paper M. 8.50; Cl. M. το. 


Opuscula Academica JOHANNIS VAHLENI. Pt. 1. 
Prooemia Indicibus Lectionum praeposita, i-xxxili. 
Teubner, 1907. Μ. 12. Pt. 11.: xxxiv-lxiii. M. 14. 


Ausgewihite kleine Schriften. 
Teubner, 1907. M. 5. 


HEINRICH GELZER. 


Ivo Bruns, who died in Igo! at his prime, was not 
only a scholar but a musician and man of letters: he 
is best known to scholars by his book, Das “itter- 
arische Portrait der Griechen. He was the author of 
a number of studies of a more scholastic turn; but 
his importance lies rather on the literary than the 
scholastic side, and he represents a type rare any- 
where, especially rare in Germany. The twenty 
essays in this book (not all classical) are characteristic 
of this side of scholarship. Amongst the subjects 
dealt with are the Homeric question, the drama, 
women in Attica, satire, Marcus Aurelius, Attic 
theories of love and love-philtres, Montaigne, Eras- 
mus, and music. Lucian and Erasmus would 
naturally appeal to his literary sense. Bruns’s style 
is clear and pleasing, and the essays, whilst not 
profound, are agreeable to read and would be likely 
to attract readers to study. 

Prof. Vahlen, following a national custom, had 
been in the habit of prefixing to the university lecture 
list an essay on some subject that had been engaging 
his attention. For the world such essays are buried 
and lost, unless the more valuable of them be re- 
published in some form. Here are collected those 
which Vahlen wrote between the years 1875 and 
1906. They are mostly critical, and include a wide 
range of subjects: Aristotle, Plato, Theocritus, Livy, 
Ennius, Plautus, Accius, Pacavius, Verrius Flaccus 
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and Suetonius, Tacitus, Longinus, Lucretius, Catullus, 
Cicero, Lucian, Sophocles, Juvenal, Aristophanes, 
Horace, Propertius, Euripides, Virgil, Callimachus. 
This immense variety of detail needs a full index, 
which (70 pp.) is added to the second part. 

Gelzer was chiefly interested in Church history. 
This volume contains studies of Byzantine history 
and of monachism, notes of conversations with Ernst 
Curtius, and other papers on modern topics. There 
is a good deal that is of no permanent interest in the 


NEWS AND 


THE concluding number of the second 
volume of the Classical Quarterly is chiefly 
taken up with historical papers. Miss 
Matthaei writes on Arbitration and Media- 
tion in Ancient International Ethics, and 
Mr. Rice Holmes discusses the site of the 
Battlefield of Old Pharsalus or Pharsalia, 
a map showing the military dispositions 
according to the various authorities being 
appended, while Mr. Stobart deals with the 
Senate under Augustus. Mr. J. Fraser makes 
Contributions to the Study of Greek Adverbs 
ending in -s. Mr. Kronenberg has critical 
notes on Apuleius, the Editor a few on 
Athenaeus, Mr. Cook Wilson a note on 
Clement of Alexandria, and Mr. Housman 
one on a passage of Manilius. We observe 
two new names among the Associate Editors, 
Principal Peterson, of the M‘Gill University, 
Montreal,and Professor Tucker of Melbourne. 


THE annual meeting of the Classical 
Association was held at Birmingham early in 
October. It was well attended, especially if 
we consider the time of the year, which made 
it difficult for schoolmasters or university 
lecturers to come. At the reception, the 
play, and the President’s address some 
hundreds of Birmingham citizens were pres- 
ent besides the members, and there is no 
doubt that the meeting should give a spur 
to classical studies in the city and its 
University. 

The Azppolytus of Euripides was _per- 
formed in Mr. Murray's English version 
by Miss Horniman’s company; and _ it 
gave great pleasure to a somewhat critical 
audience. The acting of Phaedra was 
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accounts of his travels in company with Curtius, 
which seem to be largely extracts from a diary; but 
several of the papers deserve preservation. One is a 
sketch of the history and legends of the ancient 
hospice of St. Maurice; another describes the 
Armenian Monastery at Venice; the relation of 
State and Church in Byzantium is a third, and a 
fourth is an essay on the work of Bishop Leontius, 
a Greek writer of the seventh century. This author 
is remarkable for his popular style. 


COMMENTS 


especially striking; Mrs. Wheeler acted a 
difficult part in the most natural manner, 
and showed the most intense feeling, which 
made a deep impression. All the choric 
odes were declaimed by the leader, whilst 
the chorus danced, an ingenious device 
which enabled the audience to hear the 
words of the odes. It was felt, however, by 
many, that the rimes of the verse spoilt the 
illusion. Murray’s verse is so graceful that 
it reads well; but that it does not do equally 
well for acting will, we think, be admitted. 

The President’s address was chiefly 
remarkable because it was given by Mr. 
Asquith. Perhaps we may hope for a little 
more encouragement for literature and for 
unremunerative research, now that the King’s 
chief minister is interested in these matters. 
Mr. Asquith discussed the present state of 
classical study; and said, by the way, that 
the reformed scheme of Latin pronunciation 
was now the rule in schools aided by the 
Board of Education. 


We are glad to see the third volume of 
the English translation of Ferrero’s Greatness 
and Decline of Rome (Heinemann, 6s. net). 
There ought to be a large sale for this 
brilliant book. It succeeds, as few histories 
do, in making the past live; the persons 
seem like real human beings, not puppets or 
mere names. The author’s skill is more 
remarkable in this volume, since the history 
is peculiarly complicated. Sig. Ferrero takes 
his own view of the persons and their motives, 
which may or may not be always right: but 
there is no question as to the absorbing 
interest of his tale. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


/taly.—A remarkable Graeco-Roman relief was 
recently discovered near Torre del Padiglione in the 
Roman Campagna. The find was purely accidental, 
being made in the course of agricultural operations 
of the Fondi Rustici institute, which is trying to 
reclaim the malarious lands of the district, and even 
the remains of the villa in which the relief was buried 
were hitherto unknown. A labourer, who was 
trenching the ground, struck the slab at a depth of 
less than two feet. Its back was fortunately upper- 
most, and so exactly was it adjusted on a bed of 
soft earth that its position was evidently due to 
careful and deliberate secretion, as in the case of 
many works of art at Rome, and was not the result 
of chance. Its extraordinarily good condition points 
to the same fact, for the surface is quite fresh and 
undamaged, while the slab is so thin that it could not 
fail to have been broken by a fall. It is of large 
size, measuring about five fe. by two, and the 
subject is a portrait of Antinoos, the favourite of 
Hadrian, in the guise of a silvan deity. He is 
dressed in a short, sleeved tunic, with his right 
shoulder bare, and holds a curved knife of peculiar 
shape with which he is gathering grapes from a vine. 
Behind him is a dog, the usual companion of rustic 
characters, and in front an altar, bearing on the top 
a pine-cone and on the side the sculptor’s signature, 


ANTWNIANOC AMPOAEICIEYC ETTOIEI. 


The divinity of Antinoos is marked by a crown of 
pine-cones on his head. By the inscription a new 
name is added to the already considerable list of the 
school of Aphrodeisias in Caria, but the quality of the 
work reveals this Antonianus as a far greater artist 
than any of his fellows whose efforts have survived. 
It is really a work of unexpected excellence, and 
deserves a high place among the products of the 
Graeco-Roman period. It is interesting to note that 
there was instituted in the year 133, in the neighbour- 
ing town of Lanuvium, a college of caltores Dianae 
et Antinoi, with which the erection of the relief was 
probably connected.? 


AFRICA. 


Tunis.—In June of last year a curious find was 
made by Greek sponge-fishers off Mahdia, on the east 
coast of Tunis. It consisted of heaps of marble 
columns of various sizes, together with numerous 
objects in bronze. Many of these, according to the 
sailors, were too heavy to be raised, but among the 
bronzes which have been recovered there are some 
pieces of importance. These are the statue of a 
winged boy, a terminal figure of Dionysos, and two 
fragments of a cornice moulding decorated each with 
a woman’s head in full relief. The boy is standing 


1 Comptes Rendus de [ Acad. des Inscr., 1908, Mai- 
juin, p. 338. 


with his right foot advanced and his right hand raised 
to his head; the left arm is missing. Both the pose 
and modelling of the figure show the influence of 
the style of Praxiteles, but the work is of Roman 
date. The term of Dionysos points more strongly to 
a Greek original; the dignity of pose and the formal 
rendering of beard and moustache suggest the manner 
of the early fifth century, and more definitely the 
archaistic style of Callimachos and others. The two 
female heads are also Greek in spirit, but reflect the 
art of a later age, the Hellenistic period. They 
are on the angles of a cornice, and as one looks to the 
left and the other to the right, it is probable that 
both come from the front of the same building, where 
they decorated the corners of the pediment. Other 
pieces from the find were smaller, a statuette and a 
mask of a child, lamps, and ornaments of furniture. 
The remains lie some seven miles from the shore, and 
at a depth of twenty fathoms, and as it is hardly 
possible that the coast-line has receded to this extent, 
they may be supposed to represent the somewhat 
miscellaneous cargo of a wrecked ship rather than a 
submerged Roman city.” 

In enlarging an hotel at Korbous in December last, 
a Latin inscription was excavated. The marble slab 
on which it is engraved is framed by a raised mould- 
ing, and the letters are very small, less than a third 
of an inch in height, but clearly though not regularly 
cut. The text reads 


D-LAELIVS-D-F 
BALBVS-Q-PRO 
PR-ASSA-DESTRICTA 
SOLARIVMQVE 
FACIVNDV - COERAV. 


Several persons of the name mentioned are known to 
history ; but M. Merlin, who publishes the inscrip- 
tion, favours its attribution toa Decius Laelius, who 
was with the proconsul Quintus Cornificius as 
governor of Africa in 43 B.c. The archaic style of 
the text and the title of guaestor pro praetore argue 
in favour of the Republican date. There are other 
uncommon points in the inscription. The word assa, 
stoves, here used to signify the ca/idartum of a bath, 
does not occur elsewhere in inscriptions, and only 
once appears in literature, in a letter of Cicero (ad Q. 
Fr., iii. 1, 2). Destrictarium is also a rare word, 
being found only in an inscription of Sulla’s time 
from the Stabian baths at Pompeii (C./.Z., x. 829). 
This is consequently one of the earliest inscriptions of 
Africa. The baths of the Colonia Julia Carpitan- 
orum were well known. Livy mentions the place 
under the name of Agwae Calidae, and considerable 
remains of the buildings are said to have been extant 
some years before the French occupation.® 


2 Ibidem, Avril, p. 245. 
The British Museum. 


3 Jbidem, Mars, p. 120, 
E. J. FORSDYKE. 
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VERSIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


DIALOGUE WITH THE NINE SISTERS. 


Lonsard. Muses. 
Pour avoir trop aimé vostre bande inégale, 
Muses, qui defiez (ce dites vous) le temps, 
J’ay les yeux tout battus, la face toute pasle, 
Le chef grison et chauve, et je n’ay que 
trente ans. 
Au nocher! qui sans cesse erre sur la marine 


Le teint noir appartient ; le soldat n’est point 
beau 


Sans estre tout poudreux; qui courbe la 
poitrine 

Sur nos livres, est laid 51] n’a pasle le peau. 

Mais quelle recompense aurois-je de tant 
suivre 


Vos danses nuict et jour, un laurier sur le 
front? 


Et cependant les ans aux quels je deusse vivre’ 


En plaisirs et en jeux comme poudre s’en vont. 


Vous aurez, en vivant, une fameuse gloire, 


Puis, quand vous serez mort, vostre nom 
fleurira : 

L’age, de siécle en siécle, aura de vous 
memoire ; 

Vostre corps seulement au tombeau pourrira. 


O le gentil loyer !? Que sert au viel Homere, 

Ores* 41 n’est plus rien, sous la tombe, 
la-bas, 

Et quil n’a plus ny chef, ny bras, ny jambe 
entiere, 

Si son renom fleurist, ou s’il ne fleurist pas ! 


Vous estes abusé. Le corps dessous la lame * 
Pourry ne sent plus rien, aussy ne lui en chaut.? 
Mais un tel accident n’arrive point ἃ l’ame, 
Qui sans matiére vist immortelle 1a haut. 


Bien! Je vous suyvray donc d’une face 
plaisante, 


Dussé-je trespasser de |’estude vaincu, 
Et ne fust-ce qu’a fin que la race suyvante 
Ne me reproche point qu’oysif j’aye vescu. 


Vela® saigement dit. Ceux dont la fantaisie 
Sera réligieuse et devote envers Dieu, 
Tousjours acheveront quelque grand poesie 
Et dessus leur renom la Parque n/aura lieu. 
RONSARD. 
(Belloc’s Avrz/, p. 129.) 


3 now that. 
8 yela = voila. 


1 pilot. 2 condition of tenure. 
4tombstone. °*chalozr, to matter. 


Poeta.- Musae. 


Musarum nimius nouem 

cultor, saecla quibus gloria uincere, 
lippus bis tria finio ~ 

lustra: os pallor habet, nix tenues comas. 


Nautae nonne uago color 
fuscus, nonne suus gratia militi 
puluis? quique Heliconiis 
incumbunt studiis, pallida frons decet. 


Sed quid sic meream choros 
noctes atque dies lauriger insequens, 
dum quae fert uenerem et iocos 

aetas, puluis uti, fugerit irrita ἢ 


Viues no. sine nomine, 

defunctique colent usque superstitem 
famam saecla sequentia : 

tantum membra lues et tumulus prement. 


O quam conditio bona! 

refert Maeonidae, dum tumulo latet 
torpens pectore et artubus, 

uiuat nomen adhuc an lateat simul? 


Erras : nam sine sensibus 
securumque mali corpus humo iacet : 
expers corporeae luis 
aeterna in supero mens uiget aethere. 


Ergo uos hilaris sequar, 

euictus studio depeream licet, 
atque aetas modo postera 

docta haec opprobrio uindicet otia. 


Pulcre ! nam pia uatibus 
si mens insita nec numinis immemor, 
semper magnum aliquod canent, 
nec Parca iniciet nominibus manum. 


H. RACKHAM. 
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HYMN TO OUR LADY OF THE CROSSWAYS. 


(From Catudlus xxxiv.) 


D1ana’s youths and maids are we, 

Devote to her in fealty ; 

Come, youths and maidens, passion-free, 
Sing Dian in a round. 


Latona’s Child, whom she did bear 
To mightiest Jove a mighty heir, 
And by the Delian olive fair 

Laid lowly on the ground, 


That on the hills thou shouldst be Queen, 
And Lady of the woodland green, 
Ruling the glade’s sequestered scene 

And rivers that resound ; 


All mothers who in birth-throes quail 

‘Juno Lucina’ do thee hail : 

Strong Trivia thou, Moon-goddess pale 
With light from Phoebus found. 


Goddess, that by thy monthly road 

Dost mete the year out to its node, 

Thou mak’st the farmer’s rude abode 
With goodly fruit abound. 


Thy Name be hallowed, whichsoe’er 

Doth like thee best: keep in thy care 

The Roman race, nor yet impair 
Thine ancient aid renowned. 


J. Wicut Durr. 
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THE CONNECTION OF THE AEGAEAN CIVILIZATION WITH 


CENTRAL 


In recent years considerable attention has 
been drawn to a supposed connection 
between the early civilization of Crete and 
the Aegaean and that of Central Europe.’ 
Two rival theories hold the field. . The first, 
propounded by Dr. Hubert Schmidt? of Ber- 
lin, and supported by Professor von Stern ὃ 
of Odessa, suggests that all the early culture 
of the Balkan and Aegaean area is derived 
from Central Europe. The second, which 
was first put forward by Dr. Wosinsky,* is 
the exact converse, namely, that the Aegaean 
culture gradually spread northwards over 
Central Europe. The whole area dealt with 
by these theories is enormous, extending 
from Crete to Northern Bohemia, and from 
Yortan in Western Asia Minor to Olympia 
and Leucas. The idea that underlies all 
these theories arises from a desire to unify 
the civilizations of the whole of this area. 
It is natural thatthe Aegaean by itself should 
form one connected area, because the mere 
fact that it is a sea has always made com- 
munication very easy from the earliest times. 


1 See Burrows, Discoveries in Crete, chapter xi. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1903, p. 43 ff.; 1904, 
pp. 608 ff.; 1905, pp. 91 ff. 

3 Primykenische Kultur in Stidrussland, Moscow, 
1905. 

4 /nkrustierte Keramtk der Stein- und Bronzezeit, 
Berlin, 1904. 
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EUROPE. 


The ease of this communication by sea is 
emphasized by the fact that the last phase of 
the Third Late Minoan period extends from 
Cyprus to Torcello, Sicily and Marseilles.” 
On the other hand, the mountainous nature 
of the Balkan peninsula and the regions 
immediately adjoining it to the North, must 
have made trade and travel exceedingly diff- 
cult, and in some cases almost impossible. 
Even to-day the traveller from Vienna to Can: 
dia goes by sea from Trieste, since no overland 
route down the Balkan peninsula exists. In 
the Aegaean, however, communications from 
island to island and from coast to coast are 
very easy. It is far easier to go from Nauplia 
to Calymnos by sailing boat than to ride 
from Salonika to Jannina. Consequently, if 
communication is so difficult to-day over- 
land, it must naturally have been much more 
so at the dawn of civilization. Further, at no 
historical period, except under Trajan or in 
the great period of the Ottoman Empire, has 
the whole region in question been dominated 
by one people. Never since history began 
has it been inhabited by one race, speaking 
the same tongue, and possessing the culture. 
To-day the quarrels and rivalries of the 
various Balkan nations are a danger to the 
peace of Europe. In the Austro-Hungarian 


5 Dawkins, 7. 4.S., 1904, pp. 125 ff. 
R 
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Empire, which is, so to speak, ἃ political 
unity, racial hatred is always prominent. 
Consequently, we have an a 271071 argument 
against a hypothetical unity throughout this 
vast area in early times. 

‘The two theories mentioned depend mainly 
on conclusions drawn from the style and 
decoration of the painted and incised pottery 
which has been found sporadically through- 
out this region. In many cases these ideas 
of unity have originated in the false axiom 
that the spiral and the meander types of 
decoration so common in almost every part 
of this area were first developed in one par- 
ticular place only. The mere fact that such 
authorities as Dr. Schmidt and Dr. Wosinsky 
can hold widely divergent views about the 
position of that one place is a strong point 
against a single source. 

Whosoever assumes that the whole of this 
vast culture radiated from one centre must 
be able to show that at that centre the early 
pottery series developed without any break 
whatsoever. Dr. Schmidt holds that, while 
this unbroken series cannot be found in 
Crete, it can be found in Central Europe 
and at Troy. He asserts that in order to 
pass from white incised ware to painted 
pottery, we must have a type of ware in 
which the designs are in matt white paint on 
the black folished ground on which the 
incisions were formerly made. Such a step, 
he asserts, is missing at Cnossos: on the 
other hand, he finds it at Troy and in Tran- 
sylvania. Unfortunately for his hypothesis, 
this ware is not missing at Cnossos, as Dr. 
Mackenzie has told us.! In the later Neo- 
lithic strata there is a considerable proportion 
of matt white decoration on a polished ground, 
and not until the Early Minoan period does a 
dull black ground make its first appearance. 
On the contrary, the Trojan sherds with matt 
white decoration on the folished ground, to 
which Dr. Schmidt points to support his 
theory, are only three or four in number. 
Even this theory assumes that Troy can be 
included in the Central European culture, 
which still remains to be proved. 

The rival theory of Dr. Wosinsky supposes 

1 We have to thank Dr. Mackenzie for his great 


kindness in discussing with us several of the points 
dealt with in this paper. 
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that the white incised ware found through- 
out this region had one common source, the 
Aegaean, and belongs all to a single context. 
That this is too bold an assumption is shown 
by the fact that white-filled incised ware 
occurs in Egypt from pre-dynastic down to 
Roman times. Also in Crete incised ware 
reappears in the Third Early Minoan period.? 
In Southern Italy and Sicily? white-filled 
incised ware occurs in two different periods, 
the neolithic and the bronze ages, between © 
which there is no direct connection. 

Further, it must be remembered that the 
painted fabrics of Bessarabia, Podolia and 
Galicia, in which the spiral element is pro- 
minent, were apparently produced by a 
neolithic race. Thus we are asked to believe 
that though they imitated the bronze-using 
Aegaean people in such a purely artistic 
point as vase-decoration, they never imitated 
them on the practical side by substituting 
bronze for stone implements. Why also 
should they have borrowed patterns merely, 
and not the potter’s wheel as well ?° 

As we have already indicated, the use of 
spirals as a decorative motive is universal. 
Professor Ridgeway has long ago pointed out 
that it occurs in New Zealand, a country that 
no one would dream of including in the 
sphere of Aegaean culture.® 

Finally at Zerelia in Thessaly,’ where im- 
ported Mycenaean ware (contemporary with 
the Third Late Minoan period) has been 
found at the same. place as painted neolithic 
ware, it is to be noted that the Mycenaean pot- 
tery is found only in the last and topmost of 
the eight settlements. On the other hand, the 
painted ware, with which no single sherd of 
earlier Mycenaean pottery has yet been found 
lasts from the first to the sixth settlement. 
So here it seems clear that the neolithic 
people had no connection with the Aegaean. 


2 See the cases in the Ashmolean Museum. 

3 Bullettino di Paletnologia /taliana, xvi. pp. 177 ff.; 
xxix. pp. 91 ff. 

4Chvojka, Stone Age on the Dnépr (in Russian) ; 
Trans. Russ. Arch. Soc. (Russian section), 1904, v. 2. 
A good account in English of these finds will appear 
in Mr. Minns’ book, Greeks and Scythians, pp. 132 ff. 

5 Minns, of. cit. p. 141. 

8 Early Age of Greece, p. 274. 

7 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, vol. i. 
1908. 
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Having thus emphasized the weak points of 
the theories that seek to unify the early 
civilization of this area, it becomes advisable 
to regard the question of a possible common 
origin as still open, and for this purpose to 


TERRA-COTTA STATUETTES. 


(1) From Mycenae. 

(2) Thessaly (Toovvras, of. cit. pl. xxxv.). 

(3) Troy (Schliemann, 770/72). 
take each section of the area in turn from 
South to North, and point out how the 
culture of each district differs from that of 
its neighbours. 


CRETE AND THE AEGAEAN. 


At sites such as Cnossos we have a con- 
tinuous development of pottery from the 
earliest neolithic times to the eleventh and 
tenth centuries B.c.'_ A parallel development 

1See Mackenzie, 7.4.5. 1903, pp. 157 ff.; 1906, 


pp- 243 ff. 
We give no detailed account of the Cretan finds, 
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occurs in other centres of this culture, such as 
Phylakopi? in Melos, and Thera, and at a later 
period Mycenae and Tiryns. It was only in 
its last phase that this culture spread in every 
direction, to Troy, Rhodes and Cyprus in 


SCALE 4. 


(4) Thrace (Hoernes, Urgeschichte). 
(5) Servia (Hoernes, of. cit.). 
(6) Podolia (Minns, Greeks and Scythians, p. 139). 


the East, to Sicily and Marseilles in the 


West.2 Actual traces of Cretan trade in 
Middle Minoan times have been found only 


since they are easily accessible in Dr. Evans’ reports 
on Knossos, in those of Bosanquet and Dawkins on 
Palaikastro in the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, vol. vi. sgg., and in those of Dr. Halbherr 
and his collaborators in Monumenti Antichi, 1902, 
vol. xii.; 1905, vol. xiv. A good summary is given 
by Prof. Burrows in his book, Zhe Discoveries in 
Crete. 

2See Excavations at Phylakopi. 

8 Dawkins, /.4.S. 1904, pp. 125 ἢ; Bosanquet, 
J.A.S. 1904, pp- 317 ff. 
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in Egypt, Thera and Melos. It must be 
remarked that the obsidian trade from Melos 
is a thing apart.! Although obsidian was 
exported, for instance, from Melos to Zerelia 
in Thessaly from the earliest times, no 
Cycladic vases were exported with it. Simi- 
lar phenomena occur at Matera in Southern 
Italy. Thus we see that in Thessaly and 
South Italy the early neolithic folk depended 
on their Aegaean neighbours for obsidian,” 
but did not import artistic motives with it. 
Finally, the well-known Mycenaean terra- 
cotta statuettes have no likeness to any of 
those from the north (Fig. 1). 


NortTH GREECE. 


This district may be said to extend from 
Chaeronaea to Thessaly, and perhaps as far 
west as Leucas.2 Here there is found 
what seems to be an entirely different civiliza- 
tion from that of the Aegaean proper. We 
have a hand-made ware decorated with 
patterns in red on a white ground from 
Northern Boeotia, the Spercheius valley, 
and Thessaly; two kinds of incised ware 
from Leucas and Olympia, and from Thes- 
saly ; and in addition the so-called Dhimini 
ware with its combination of spiral and 
geometric elements. Finally, as said above, 
there is the Late Minoan (III.) pottery from 
Zerelia and the Iolcus district. Among the 
painted pottery from the earlier settlements 
at Zerelia there is not only no single fragment 
of Early or Middle Minoan ware from Crete, 
or anything else Aegaean (a fact which in 
itself would prove little), but there is further 
no sign of the adoption by the native potters 
of any Aegaean decorative motives. The 
North Greek wares always seem to be found 
in a neolithic environment, whereas if deco- 

1 Phylakopi, chapter viii. (Bosanquet). 

2 Although Melos is the sole Aegaean source, obsi- 
dian is found in Tokay, the Caucasus, and Russian 
Armenia, whence it may have reached Central Europe. 
Consequently we cannot be sure how much of the 
obsidian found outside the Aegaean area is of Aegaean 
origin. Although a ship would carry Melian vases as 
well as obsidian, on a difficult overland route every- 
thing fragile, such as vases, would be left behind, and 
only the easily portable and unbreakable obsidian 
carried up country. 

3 Ath. Mitt. 1906, p. 205; 1907, p. iv; 1908, 
p. 185; Toovvras, Διμήνι καὶ Σέσκλο, p. 386, 1. 
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rative patterns from Minoan pottery had 

been adopted, we should have expected to 

find bronze also, which was already in use in 

the South.* 
THRACE. 


The early pottery from this region includes 
both incised and painted wares.® The deco- 
ration sometimes shows a combination of 
spiral and geometric elements that recalls the 
Dhimini ware. We have as yet no direct 
clue as to its chronological relationship to 
the Aegaean culture. In other words, one 
cannot express the age of this ware in the 
Minoan terminology. In any case, it seems 
to belong to a neolithic period. The terra- 
cottas (Fig. 4) from this region, though they 
resemble those from Thessaly, have little like- 
ness to Aegaean or Servian finds.® 


Troy AND WESTERN AsIA MINOR. 


As said above, the sixth city at Troy’ 
belongs to the end of the late Mycenaean 
period, but the first five cities have not 
produced a single sherd of any earlier ware 
that can be attributed to the Aegaean. Nor 
should we compare Troy I. and II. too 
closely with the Cycladic culture, since there 
are many vital differences, and but few simi- 
larities. For example, at Troy the ‘frying-pan’ 
and large marble vases do not exist, and the 
Trojan anthropomorphic vases do not occur 
in the Cyclades. The so-called owl-like idols 
do not resemble the long-headed Aegaean 
marble statuettes, although fiddle-shaped 
idols occur both at Troy and in the Cyclades. 
Also the technique of the vases is distinct, 
At Troy the usual ware is red, and in the 
Cyclades grey brown. ‘Ihe pottery from 
Yortan ὃ and Boz Eyuk,° which is considered 
to be parallel with the earlier cities at Troy, 


4 For finds in North Greece see Toovvras, Προισ- 
τορικαὶ ἀκροπόλεις Διμηνίου kal Σἐσκλου; 
Sotiriadhis, 4zhk. 7272{{{. 1905, pp. 120 ff.; 1906, pp. 
396 ff.; "E@. ’Apx. 1908, pp. 65 ff.; Bulle, Orcho- 
menos, i. 

5 Seure-Degrand, 2.C. H. 1906, pp. 359 ff. 

6 Cf. Hoernes, Urgeschichte der Bildenden Kunst, 
pl. iii.; cf. Toovvras, of. cet. pl. XXXi., XXxXil. 

7See Dorpfeld, 7 γογα und /hon. 

8 Comptes Kendus de Acad. αἰ. inscr. et belles lettres, 
1901, pp. 810 ff. 


9A. Korte, 4th. Afitt. 1899, pp. I ff. 
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has few analogies with the Cycladic. Conse- 
quently it seems that Troy should be connected 
with an Anatolian culture rather than with a 
European, though it is always possible that 
ware similar to the Trojan may be found in 
Eastern Thrace; in fact, some of the vases 
from Thrace already referred to show similar 
shapes to the Trojan. Also some of Trojan 
terra-cottas are very like one of the Thessalian 


types (Figs. 2, 3). 


SERVIA AND Bosnla. 


The pottery found in these countries at 
Jablanica, Debelo Brdo, Vinéa, Butmir, and 
Zuto Brdo, has very little affinity with any of 
the wares referred to above.! Its ornament 
is nearly always rendered by incisions, and 
the only painted ware found shows designs of 
a very simple geometric type, carried out in 
black on grey. The incised ware has no 
resemblance whatsoever to the Cretan, and 
Dr. Vasi¢, for instance, dates that from Zuto 
Brdo as late as the first quarter of the first 
millennium B.c. Also the terra-cotta statu- 
ettes from the same sites, including the famous 
one from Kliéevac,? have no likeness to any 
yet found in Thessaly or the Aegaean area 


(Fig. 5). 


Ga.icia, BUKOWINA, PODOLIA AND 
BESSARABIA. 


The beautiful and artistic painted vases 
found in all four of these provinces seem to 
form a single group in technique, ornament 
and form, with slight local differences.® 
They have, however, no resemblance to the 
Servian and Bosnian pottery. The only 
analogies are perhaps to be found in the 
incised ware, but here again patterns and 
shapes differ. The terra-cotta statuettes 
(Fig. 6), too, present no likeness to those 


1¥For the Bosnian finds see Hoernes, Neolttische 
Keramik in Oesterreich (Jahrb. d. K.K. Zentral- 
Kommission, iii. 1905), pp. 7 ff.; 27:22. aus Bosnien u. 
der Hercegovina, iv. pp. 39 ff.; v. pp. 124 ff.; vi. 
pp. 129 ff.; Hoernes-Radimsky, Meolitische Station 
von Butmir, Vienna, 1895; for the Servian finds see 
Vasic, Rev. Arch. 1902, pp. 172 ff.; 1908, pp. 205 ff.; 
Starinar, 1906, pp. 1 ff.; 1907, pp. I ff. 

2 Hoernes, Urgeschichte der bild. Kunst, pl. iv. 

%See Chvojka, von Stern and Minns, of. cit.; for 
the Galician finds see Hoernes, Neolitische Keramzk, 
pp. 114 ff. 
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from Servia.t The pottery is, as a rule, 
covered with a red-brown varnish or slip ; on 
this elegant spiral patterns are painted in 
black-brown. A triangle always occurs at the 
points where two or more spirals meet. 
Some vases have handles in the form of the 
heads of animals, such as cows. There is 
apparently no close connection between this 
ware and that from Servia or any “more 
southerly district, such as Thessaly. 


HUNGARY. 


The painted pottery of Transylvania, for 
instance from Tordos,® probably comes into 
the same context as that from Bessarabia, 
but till full publication renders it accessible 
we must suspend judgment. The incrusted 
ware, for instance that of Lengyel, seems to 
be a unique and isolated fabric, occurring, as 
far as we know at present, only in Hungary.® 


BOHEMIA. 


The pottery from this region,’ which is all 
incised, is connected with that of Southern 
Germany, and, apart from the use of spirals 
as a decorative element, has no affinity with 
any Aegaean ware. Its patterns have no 
resemblance to those of the painted ware 
from the Bessarabian region. Nor can it be 
brought into relationship with the Hungarian 
incrusted ware. It is hard to see how it 
could have penetrated further south to the 
Aegaean, since there is no trace of it in 
Servia, Troy, or Thessaly. 

Our brief survey of the sporadic finds in 
the Balkan and in the Aegaean area is com- 
plete so far as our knowledge extends at 
present. It will at once be noted that large 
tracts of country still remain to be explored ; 
Epirus, Montenegro, Macedonia,® Roumania,° 

4 2... Chvojka, pl. xxii. 

5 Schmidt, Zeit. f. thn. 1903, pp. 438 ff. 

6 Wosinsky, Prahistorische Schanzwerk von Lengyel. 

7 Hoernes, Weolitische Keramik, p. 72. 

8 The sherds discussed by Schmidt (ΖεΖ,. αὶ Zthn. 
1905, pp. 91 ff.), do not come from any scientific exca- 
vation (cf. Traeger, zéd. 1902, pp. 62ff.).. Dr. 
Kinch informs us that prehistoric mounds are common 
in Macedonia proper and Chalcidice, and that he is 
preparing an account of them, with plans, etc. 

®Some finds have been made near Jassy, Ze?t. 7. 
Ethn. 1904, p. 643; von Stern, of. εἰ. p. 773 
Hoernes, Urgeschichte der bild. Kunst, pp. 210 fi. 
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and Southern Servia, to mention only the 
largest regions, still remain practically un- 
known. The evidence is not yet complete. 
We would submit that there is a strong case 
against any attempt to unify the early pottery 
of the Central European, Balkan and Aegaean 
areas, and that these attempts have been 
based on general resemblances of decorative 
types much too superficial to carry conviction. 
For instance, a glance at the terra-cotta 
statuettes (Figs. 1-6) here illustrated from 
different parts of the area under discussion, 
shows at once how great are the differences. 
These statuettes, which are typical of various 
districts of the area, indicate how much the 
primitive populations of those districts differed 
in their conceptions of plastic. We have no 
wish to set up any rival theory, and, in treat- 
ing the whole region by sections, have no 
idea of dividing it into as many separate 
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cultures, since as yet we know too little. Dr. 
Hoernes’s suggestion that the differences we 
have discussed are due to the parallel develop- 
ment of various tribes of the same race, 
appears at least more reasonable than the 
unifying theories. It will be noticed that in 
the different districts into which we have 
divided the whole region, there is no clearly 
marked connection between any two. Such 
connection may of course exist, but no proof 
of it has yet been discovered. Far less is 
there any archaeological evidence to prove 
that the culture of the whole area as seen in 
the pottery is indivisible, and derived from a 
single source, whether in Central Europe or 
in the Aegaean.! Tye pes 


A. J. B. Wace. 
M. S. THOMPSON. 


1Cf. Mackenzie, &.S.A. xii. p. 257. 


AGRIPPA’S RESPONSE TO PAUL 
(Acts 26. 28). 


In the Zrans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. for 1901, 
I called attention to the fact that epavvare 
Tas γραφάς in John 5. 39 cannot mean 
‘Search the Scriptures,’ and that the real 
meaning of the passage had been known 
to a few scholars for centuries. In this 
paper I shall try to prove that all previous 
interpretations of Acts 26. 28 are untenable. 

The Authorized version of ἐν ὀλίγῳ pe 
πείθεις has perpetuated itself in a church 
hymn. But the revisers saw clearly that 
ev ὀλίγῳ could not signify ‘almost.’ I think 
it can be shown that the new version of 
the passage is also incorrect. Whatever the 
words ἐν ὀλίγῳ pe πείθεις Χριστιανὸν ποιῆσαι 
may mean (if they mean anything), assuredly 
they do not signify, ‘With but little per- 
suasion thou wouldst fain make me a 
Christian.’ Let it suffice for the present 
to point out that ἐν ὀλίγῳ must be taken 
with Χριστιανὸν ποιῆσαι, not with πείθεις. 
Paul’s reply proves this, inasmuch as he 
takes up Agrippa’s ἐν ὀλίγῳ, couples it with 
ἐν μεγάλῳ, and continues with γενέσθαι, 
which is the regular passive of ποιῆσαι, 


εἴασε τὴν ἐκκλησίαν 
And 
the idea in Χριστιανόν is also taken up and 
repeated in ὁποῖος καὶ ἐγώ εἰμι. 

We must determine the exact meaning 
of ἐν ὀλίγῳ: The phrase occurs first in the 
Hymn to Hermes 240 ἐν δ᾽ ὀλίγῳ συνέλασε 
κάρη χεῖράς te. Here it is evidently an 
abbreviated expression for the Homeric 
ὀλίγῳ ἐνὶ χώρῳ (M 423). Cp. K 161 ὀλίγος 
δ᾽ ἔτι χῶρος, P 394 ὀλίγῃ evi χώρῃ. But 
it was used for both time and place, with 
the substantive expressed or understood : 
Thuc. 1.93.1 ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ, 3.66.3 ἐν 
ὀλίγῳ πράξαντες, 4. 26. 5 ἐν ὀλίγῳ στρατο- 


ΡΣ. ΠΣ ΕΣ πριν τ 


γενέσθαι, 72 τὴν ἐκκλησίαν ἐποίουν. 


πεδευομένοις, 4. 55. 3 πολλὰ καὶ ἐν ὀλίγῳ 
ξυμβάντα, 2. 84. 3 αἱ νῆες ἐν ὀλίγῳ ἤδη οὖσαι, 
2.86.5 τὴν ἐν ὀλίγῳ ναυμαχίαν, 70.70. 4 ἐν 
ὀλίγῳ πολλῶν νεῶν... ἐν ἐλαχίστῳ ἐναυμά- 
χῆσαν, 4. 96. 3 κυκλωθέντων ἐν ὀλίγῳ, 5. 112 
ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ, 7.67.3 ἐν ὀλίγῳ πολλαί, 
7.87.1 ἐν κοίλῳ χωρίῳ ὄντας καὶ ὀλίγῳ, 
Pindar Pyth. 8.131 ἐν δ᾽ ὀλίγῳ βροτῶν | τὸ 
τερπνὸν αὔξεται, Eur. Suppl. 1126 ἐν ὀλίγῳ 
πάντα συνθείς, Hel 771 πολλ᾽ ἀνήρου p ἐν 
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ὀλίγῳ, Isoc. 4. 83 ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ (id. 5. 543 
6. 12; 8. 95), Dem. 58.60 ἐν οὐκ ὀλίγῳ 
χρόνῳ, 3.18 πάνθ᾽... ἁθροίσαντ᾽ ἐν ὀλίγῳ. 
These uses persist from Homer far down 
into the post-classical literature. I have 
found numerous examples from Arrian to 
Julian! These need not concern us here, 
for we desire the connotation of ἐν ὀλίγῳ 
in the N.T. The phrase occurs again in 
Ephesians 3. 3. Here too, in my opinion, 
the translations are erroneous. The clause 
καθὼς mpoeypaya ev ὀλίγῳ does not mean, 
‘as I wrote afore in few words,’ or ‘concisely,’ 
‘briefly’ (Westcott and Hort), but simply, ‘as 
I said a little while ago.’ It is exactly 
the orator’s ὅπερ πρότερόν μοὶ εἴρηται, with 
the addition of ἐν ὀλίγῳ to indicate that the 
interval designated by πρό is short, an idea 
which would have been expressed in classical 
Greek by the simple dative ὀλίγῳ conjoined 
with the adverb πρότερον. In other words, 
an adverbial phrase is felt to be necessary 
here (because the temporal idea is expressed 
in the compound verb), whereas in Attic, 
inasmuch as another turn is used for the time 
idea (πρότερον), the simple dative of degree 
of difference is sufficient. Cp. Ar. Zhesm. 
578 ὀλίγῳ τι πρότερον λαλούμενον, Aeschin. 
1. 2 and 72 οἷς ὀλίγῳ πρότερον ἠκούσατε, 
22 οὗς δὲ ὀλίγῳ πρότερον ὑμῖν ἀνέγνω, 26 ὧν 
ὀλίγῳ πρότερον ἐν τῷ λόγῳ ἐπεμνήσθην, 165 
ὧν ὀλίγῳ πρότερον ἐγὼ διεξῆλθον, 2.77 τὰ 
δ᾽ ὀλίγῳ πρότερον εἰρημένα, 147 ὥσπερ καὶ 
The last example is 
an exact Attic counterpart of Paul’s καθὼς 
προέγραψα ἐν ὀλίγῳ. And we find that the 
facts bear us out in this interpretation ; for 
only two pages intervene between the words 
which precede ‘as I said’ (τῆς χάριτος τοῦ 
θεοῦ... τὸ μυστήριον) and these words in 
the first chapter: τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ. 

γνωρίσας ἡμῖν τὸ μυστήριον τοῦ θελήματος 
Consequently, the N.T. ἐν ὀλίγῳ 
means a /itt/e, and is equivalent to oA‘yus, 
which occurs in 2 Peter 2.18 (τοὺς ὀλίγως 
ἀποφεύγοντας), and is rendered in the revised 


2\7 ΄ > 
ὀλίγῳ πρότερον εἶπον. 


» κσ 
αυτου. 


1 Let a few suffice: Plut. Pericles 159 F πρὸς πολὺν 
χρόνον ἐν ὀλίγῳ γενόμενα, Cortol. 217 F πολλῶν ἐν 
ὀλίγῳ νεκρῶν πεσόντων, Mar. 427 A ὡς ἐν ὀλίγῳ πολλάς, 
Crass. 547 C, Polyb. to. 18, Appian, “27 λγιία. 330, 
Themistius 11. 143 C, Eustath. 72 B p. 339.18 ἡ 
ὁμηρικὴ ἐν ὀλίγῳ διασεσάφηται. 


version by just (escaping—by the skin of 
their teeth, so to speak), and in the authorized 
version is translated by clean (escaped— 
because a miss is as good as a mile), and 
in both instances is almost equivalent to 
χαλεπῶς. The word does not occur in any 
classical writer, its place being taken by 
ὀλίγον, which is used as an adverb from 
the earliest times: Eur. Cyc/. 162 ὀλίγον 
φροντίσας δεσποτῶν, Ar. Ach. 242 προίτω ᾿ς 
τὸ πρόσθεν ὀλίγον, Pax 507 ὀλίγον ὑπεχώρησε, 
and even ὀλίγον ὕστερον ( Vesp. 214), instead 
of the dative. But the adverb might be 
mistaken for the neuter adjective. Hence 
a tendency to increase the number of pre- 
positional phrases. Among these was ἐν 
ὀλίγῳ, though κατ᾽ ὀλίγον was more usual ; 
indeed κατά becomes a favourite for expressing 
many relations in later Greek, where the 
simple adjective, or substantive, sufficed in 
the early period, as, for example, κατὰ τὸν 
μηρόν, instead of the accusative of specifica- 
tion. So the Scholiast on A 547 deems it 
worth while to inform us that ὀλίγον means 
Now, it is just 
this ὀλίγον that we have expressed in Paul's 
words to Agrippa by ev ὀλίγῳ, which the 
aforesaid Scholiast would probably have 
explained for us by κατὰ μικρόν. Similarly 
Paul’s addition καὶ ἐν μεγάλῳ Other pre- 
positions are found occasionally with ὀλίγος, 
e.g. ἐξ ὀλίγου, παρὰ ὀλίγον (Eur. 7.7. 871), 
πρὸς ὀλίγον (James 4.14). In the last 
example χρόνον is obviously understood. 
But ἐν ὀλίγῳ, which may mean either zz 
a little space, or in a Utttle time, and finally 
a little (bit), is never equivalent to ὀλίγου 
(within a iittle) in any period of the language, 
never signifies a/most. The St. James trans- 
lators disregarded the real signification of 
ποιῆσαι, or adopted the reading of inferior 
MSS. (γενέσθαι), so as to make the rest of 
the sentence harmonize with their translation 
of the first two words; and the revisers, in 
spite of their clever metempsychosis of the 
first four words, force the last two into an 
impossible service, since the object of ποιῆσαι 
of which Χριστιανόν is the factitive pre- 
dicate, might be Festus, or somebody else, 
but assuredly not Agrippa; unless, indeed, 
ποιῆσαι is used for ὥστε ποιῆσαι with μέ under- 
stood (‘por poco me persuades a hacerme 


? > ra Ν ’ 
κατ᾽ ὀλίγον, κατὰ μικρόν. 
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Christiano’). This violence is apparent in 
all the modern European translations except 
the Spanish, e.g. ‘il s’en faut peu que tu ne 
me persuades d’étre Chrétien’—‘per poco che 
tu mi persuadi di divenir’—‘es fehlet nicht 
viel du iiberredest mich, dass ich ein Christ 
wiirde.’ So the Latin versions: ‘minimo 
negotio persuades mihi ut fierem.’ j 

I believe Paul may have written ποθεῖς, 
which some lazy scribe, whose head was 
full of πείθω᾽5, changed to πείθεις,. There 
is a veritable stack of 2721 words above 
πείθεις in Westcott and Hort’s edition. 
Bisect O vertically and you have the frame- 
work of the two letters which form the 
diphthong ει. The objection may be raised 
that ποθεῖς is not a N.T. word. This is an 
argument for, rather than against, the reading 
(if such argument were needed), since πείθεις 
could easily displace an unfamiliar word. 
Moreover, a scholar, like Paul, who borrowed 
φθείρουσιν ἤθη χρήσθ᾽ ὁμιλίαι κακαί, would 
not be averse to borrowing the classical 
ποθεῖς (Dem., Xen., Plato, Isoc., Trag.). 
Furthermore, both πόθος and ποθεῖν were 
not uncommon in the literature of the day. 
Cp. Aristeides 41. 764, 292, Arrian Av. 7.1 
πόθος λαμβάνει αὐτόν, Philostratus AZ. 24; 
222, 26; 253, 12. The construction with a 
direct object is frequent from Homer down. 
The dependent infinitive is particularly 
common in the Attic literature: Aesch. Pers. 
542 ποθέουσαι ἰδεῖν, Soph. Phil. 534, Eur. 
A..F. 1408 λῦσαι ποθοῦσιν, 7.7: 542, Cyel. 
68 ποθῶ λόγους ἀκοῦσαι, Jon 1432 ποθῶ 
μαθεῖν, Ar. Lys. 605 τοῦ δεῖ; τί ποθεῖς ; 
The questions in the last example might 
have been asked by Agrippa: ‘What do 
you want, Paul? What are you trying to 
do? Make me a Christian?’ In fact, we 
have only to read Paul’s reply εὐξαίμην 
τῷ θεῷ to gain a clue to the lost word which 
πείθεις dislodged. The implication is that 
the apostle is very desirous of making 
Agrippa a Christian. Now, ποθεῖν is dest- 
4εγαγέ---ποθεῖ μὲν, ἐχθαίρει δὲ, βούλεται δ᾽ 
ἔχειν (Ar. Ran. 1425). Hence Agrippa’s 
declaration is simply: ‘Paule, paulum me 
desideras Christianum facere,’ ‘ein bisschen 
willst du mich zum Christen machen,’ ‘tu 
voudrais me faire Chrétien un peu.’ This 
interpretation harmonizes with the scene. 
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Paul’s business at this juncture is not to 
convert heathen to Christianity; he is in 
chains before the Roman king Agrippa, 
Berenice, Festus, and prominent men of 
Caesarea, peta πολλῆς φαντασίας (Vv. 23), 
to answer the charges brought against him 
by the Jews. But he holds forth at length 
and with such ardor that Agrippa says 
(though not necessarily in irony) : ‘You seem 
to be anxious to make me a Christian in 
small measure. And Paul answers: ‘both 
small and great,’ μικρῷ τε καὶ μεγάλῳ 
(verse 22). 


ῬΆΒΤ Ἢ: 


I completed Part I. before consulting 
manuscripts and commentaries, with the 
express purpose of giving first impressions, 
undimmed and unsophisticated by super- 
imposed opinions. Something seemed to 
me to be wrong with the Greek, or the 
English, or both, on logical and linguistic 
grounds alone. Turning now to the best 
manuscript I find that, after all, πείθεις is 
not written. Sinaiticus has TIIOEIC. Now 
ι 15. o with the right half of the circle erased. 
At the end of the line H (in Χρηστιανόν) 
has lost its right leg and become |. So 
here zo has become 7. But πιθεὶς is not 
Greek. Whence the corruption? Possibly 
from the preceding we. And here I return 
to my original conjectures, and by the fusion 
of the old with the new arrive at what I 
conceive to be the truth. Discarding the 
Platonic πιέζεις (Avess home an argument) 
I proceeded to search for a word which 
would give the sense as reflected in Paul’s 
εὐξαίμην, as e.g. ἐθέλεις, ἐπιθυμεῖς. But none 
were satisfactory. Now, however, ME€TTO- 
OEIC at once suggests METTITIOOEIC, that 
is μ᾽ ἐπιποθεῖς, or pe ἐπιποθεῖς (haplography). 
‘The verb was docked first of its initial vowel, 
then of its me (whether by haplography or 
through its resemblance to πέποιθας, whence 
πείθεις) and, thus curtailed of its preposition, 
completely lost its identity. And ἐπιποθεῖς 
is a good N.T. word. Cp. James 4. 5, 2 Cor. 
5.2 ἐπενδύσασθαι ἐπιποθοῦντες, ‘earnestly 
desiring to be clothed.’ And to take ἐν 
ὀλίγῳ with ἐπιποθεῖς (as the translators do 
with wees) would be absurd. The verb 
occurs in the Septuagint. Cp. also Hdt. 
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5. 93, Plato, Protag. 329 Ὁ, Leg. 855 E 
(both ποθεῖν and ἐπιποθεῖν). All the manu- 
scripts, except Sinaiticus, give πείθεις (Alex- 
andrinus TTEIOH"). Several read γενέσθαι--- 
evidently because the scribe felt the sense 
demanded the passive of ποιῆσαι; or, possibly, 
the influence of γενέσθαι just below was 
sufficient to cause the change. Wetstenius 
(Amsterdam 1752) and Knapp (Halle 1829) 
follow these manuscripts. So most of the 
old translations: Coverdale (1535) ‘Thou 
persuadest me in a parte to become a 
Christen’; Biblia Sacra (Paris 1745) ‘In 
modico suades me Chr. fieri’; a Latin 
manuscript of the fourteenth century now 
in the Lane Seminary library, Cincinnati ; 
Rosenmiiller’s Scholia (1829) ‘Parum abest 
quin mihi persuadeas ut fiam Chr’; Stier 
und Theile’s Polyglotten Bibel (1849); 
Tregelles (1857-79, with Jerome’s version) ; 
and Edouard Reuss /istorre Afostolique 
(Paris 1876) ‘Tu vas me persuader bientot 
de devenir Chrétien.’ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Bible has the quaint translation: ‘Somewhat 
thou bryngeste me in minde for to become 
Chryste,’ while Wycliffe translates literally 
(and more correctly than most modern 
versions) ‘In litil thing thou councelist me 
for to be maad a Christen man. . . I desyre 
anentis God, and in litil and in greet, ete.’ 
Erasmus, too, rightly took ἐν ὀλίγῳ in the 
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sense of a /itt/e. Calvin’s conception ‘Thou 
wilt make me a Christian in a moment’ (cp. 
Reuss szfra) has been adopted by divers 
translators in divers tongues (‘bientot,’ ‘in 


kurzer Zeit’)! The older scholars, for 
the most part, hold to ‘almost.’ Some 
interpret ‘with little labour.’? Neander 


maintains that if we adopt the reading ἐν 
μεγάλῳ in Paul’s answer, Agrippa’s words 
must be explained ‘with a few reasons 
(which will not cost you much trouble) 
you think of making me a Christian.’ * 
Meyer-Wendt* translates ‘mit Wenigem 
iiberredest du mich, Christ zu werden?’ 
Meyer himself conceives the words to have 


been spoken sarcastically. 
J. E. Harry. 


University of Cincinnati. 


1 Wetstenius, Kuinoel, Neander, de Wette, Lange, 
Robinson, Hackett, Conybeare. 

2Valla, Luther, Beza, Grotius, Castalio, Du Veil, 
Bengel, Stier. 

3 Oecumenius, 
Lechler. 

4TIt is worthy of note that so many scholars 
unconsciously betray their dissatisfaction with πείθεις 
by discarding the idea it involves, to a certain extent, 
and introducing another word to express the main 
idea (something which translates ποθεῖς, ἐπιθυμεῖς, 
διανοῇ, βούλει) whenever they attempt to paraphrase 
the passage. 

5. Kritisch-Exegetisches Handbuch tiber die Apostel- 
geschichte. 


Olshausen, Baumgarten, Meyer, 


NOTES 


TWO NOTES: ON PINDAR. 


Pinpar, /Vem. 1x. 15-25: 
, ΝΕ, ε ΄ 
καί ποτ᾽ ἐς ἑπταπύλους Θη- 
βας ἄγαγον στρατὸν ἀνδρῶν αἰσιᾶν 
οὐ Kat’ ὀρνίχων ὁδόν... 
. . « Ἰσμηνοῦ δ᾽ ἐπ’ ὄχθαισι γλυκύν 
νόστον ἐρυσσάμενοι λευκ- 
ανθέα σώμασι πίαναν καπνόν" 
ἕπτα γὰρ δαίσαντο πυραὶ νεογυίους 
al ε ΤΙ - / es 
φῶτας" ὁ δ᾽ ᾿Αμφιαρεῖ σχίσσεν κεραυνῳ 
παμβίᾳ 
Ζεὺς τὰν βαθύστερνον χθόνα, κρύψεν δ᾽ 
ἅμ᾽ ἵπποις. 
The ninth Nemean, like the first, celebrates 
a victory won by Chromios, the minister and 


right-hand man of Gelo of Syracuse, as well 
as of his brother and successor, Hiero. In 
both poems Pindar takes occasion to allude 
to the military exploits of Chromios. Of 
these, the most important, as well as the 
most recent, was the service rendered by 
him at the. decisive battle of Himera, 
described, though not named, in lines 31-39 
of this poem. The subject of the myth of 
the ninth Nem. is the story of Amphiaraos 
and his disastrous expedition against ‘Thebes. 
Mezger has pointed out that there runs 
through the poem a marked antithesis 
between Amphiaraos and Chromios, the 
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language chosen being such as to place the 
defeat and disgrace of the one at Thebes in 
the sharpest contrast with the victory and 
glory of the other at Himera. Especially in 
1. 28 does the poet suggest a parallel between 
the two battles: εἰ δυνατόν, Κρονίων, πεῖραν 
μὲν ἀγάνορα φοινικοστόλων ἐγχέων ταύταν 
«-««ἀναβάλλομαι ὡς πόρσιστα. “1 am fain 
to put away as far as may be such proud 
emprize of crimson-mantled spears,’ that is, 
attacks like that of the Argives on Thebes, 
where the adj. φοινικοστόλων is chosen to 
suggest by a faronomasia the other form 
and sense Φοινικοστόλων, “ Punic-marshalled 
spears,’ that is, attacks like those of the 
Carthaginians on Sicily. So far, I follow 
the commentators. What I now desire to 
suggest is, that Pindar has pressed this 
parallel still more closely in the lines quoted 
at the head of this paper. It does not seem 
to have been noticed that these lines, de- 
scribing the march of the Argive host on 
Thebes and the defeat and death of its 
leaders, agree curiously with the account of 
Hamilcar and his army at Himera given by 
Herodotus vii. 166-7. After the battle 
Hamilcar miraculously disappeared: ὡς 
ἑσσοῦτο τῇ μάχῃ, ἀφανισθῆναι πυνθάνομαι: 
οὔτε γὰρ ζῶντα οὔτε ἀποθανόντα φανῆναι 
οὐδαμοῦ γῆς : and Herodotus adds the Cartha- 
ginian story: Hamilcar had spent the whole 
day seeking for favourable omens (ἐκαλλιέ- 
peero)—compare Pindar’s words above, αἰσιᾶν 
οὐ κατ᾽ ὀρνίχων ὁδόν (15)—by sacrificing holo- 
causts of human victims to Baal; ἐπὶ πυρῆς 
μεγάλης σώματα ὅλα καταγίζων, words 
which again suggest Pindar’s language, 
λευκανθέα σώμασι πίαναν ἔπτα 
γὰρ δαίσαντο πυραὶ νεογυίους φῶτας. “Βαϊ, 
continues Herodotus, ‘seeing the rout of 
his own troops, when he happened to be 
pouring libations on the sacrifices, he plunged 
into the fire’: οὕτω δὴ κατακαυθέντα 
ἀφανισθῆναι, very much as Pindar 
describes the disappearance of Amphiaraos 
(1 25): 

ὁ δ' Αμφιάρῃ σχίσσεν κεραυν ὦ παμβιά 

Ζεὺς τὰν βαθύστερνον χθόνα, κρύψεν δ᾽ 


ap. ἵπποις. 


’ 
KOT VOV" 
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Isthmian, τ. 6-12: 
εἶξον, ὠπολλωνίας: ἀμφοτερᾶν τοι χαρίτων 
σὺν θεοῖς ζεύξω τέλος, 

‘ Ν > ΄ rf ΄ 
καὶ τὸν ἀκειρεκόμαν Φοῖβον χορεύων 
ἐν Κέῳ ἀμφιρύ ὶ τί. 

υ ἀμφιρύτᾳ σὺν ποντίοις 
> ΄ 528 ε es a 
9 ἀνδράσι καὶ τὰν ἁλιερκέα ᾿Ισθμοῦ 
δειράδ᾽- ἐπεὶ στεράνους 
ἕξ ὦπασεν Κάδμου στρατῷ ἐξ ἀέθλων, 


καλλίνικον πατρίδι κῦδος. 


In the opening lines (1-5) of this poem 
Pindar tells us that he was already engaged 
in composing for the men of Ceos a paean 
in honour of the Delian Apollo, when he 
was called upon to write the present hymn 
for a countryman of his own, Herodotus of 
Thebes, a victor at the Isthmian games and 
in at least five other contests, which are 
enumerated below, 1. 52 ff. The poet has 
therefore postponed the paean for the present 
hymn, and, in the passage quoted above, 
he begs Apollo to yield to the prior claims 
of Thebes, promising to pay his debt in 
due course: ‘Verily, I shall discharge the 
full performance of both gracious services, 
celebrating Phoebus too as well as the sea- 
fencing ridge of the Isthmus,’ ἐπεὶ στεφάνους 
ἕξ ὦὥπασε Κάδμου στρατῷ κτλ. 

What is the subject of ὥπασεΡ The ques- 
tion was much debated in antiquity and is 
still sab zudice. The scholiast gives more 
than one answer.. Some supplied ᾿ἸΙσθμός, 
supposing that the ἕξ στέφανοι had been 
gained at the Isthmia by various Theban 
victors up to the present date. Against 
this view the scholiast brings the serious 
objection, that the official records of the 
Isthmian games (ai Ἰσθμιακαὶ dvaypadat) 
know nothing of any such list of Theban 
victories. Others took Apollo as the subject 
and explained—no doubt correctly—the ἔ 
στέφανοι as those won by Herodotus at the 
various contests mentioned in 1. 52 ff. These 
would then be ascribed to Apollo as zpoo- 
But is this possible ἢ 
Apollo no doubt was, along with his mother 
and sister, joint-president of the Pythia 
(Vem. ix. 5); but it does not appear that 
he was, like Hermes, ἐναγώνιος of contests 
in general, or that he had any connection 
with any of the various contests in which 
Herodotus had engaged. [ἢ]. 60 these are 


» > , 
τάτης TOV ἀγώνων. 
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expressly assigned to Hermes. The natural 
subject of érace would be Herodotus, and 
the purpose of these remarks is to suggest 
that such in fact is the case. True, there 
has as yet been no mention of Herodotus 
in the poem; but in 1. 9 he is clearly 
implied. There Pindar might naturally 
have written καὶ τὸν Ηρόδοτον ; but he could 
hardly have made the name of a mere mortal 
balance that of a god (Φοῖβον), so he has 
substituted the more dignified phrase, τὰν 
ἁλιερκέα ᾿Ισθμοῦ δειράδ᾽, the Isthmus being 
sacred to Poseidon (1. 32). None the less 
Herodotus is in the poet’s mind, and it is 
with him as subject, I think, that he con- 
tinues ἐπεὶ στεφάνους ἕξ ὦπασε κτλ., Kad- 
And it may be added 
that this view seems supported by the word 
πατρίδι, which needs a point of reference. 
This is not the only passage where Pindar 
supplies from the context a subject not 
formally expressed. I might quote Vem. 
viii. 21: ὄψον δὲ λόγοι φθονέροῖσιν: ἅπτεται 
δ᾽ ἐσλῶν where φθόνος must 


λίνικον πατρίδι κῦδος. 


ἀεί, KTA., 


NOTES ON THE FIRST ECLOGUE 
OF VERGIL. 


VERGIL Eclogue i. 27-45. Zhe Position 
of Tityrus. 

It appears to have been commonly assumed 
that Vergil is guilty of entire confusion, or of 
hopeless inconsistency, as to the standing 
and conduct of Tityrus in the matter of his 
manumission. But surely this is to do 
wrong to the poet. Such elementary blunder- 
ing or lack of definite realisation is unthink- 
able in the great Mantuan. 

We learn that Tityrus is and was the 
occupier of lands for pastoral purposes. He 
was formerly a slave, has now become free, 
and has to thank the divine ‘iuvenis’ who 
allowed him to keep his tenancy. The 
questions which arise are: 


(1) How could he be a slave and yet 
occupy lands which were evidently 
his own, at least to the extent of their 
full use to his own profit? (2) If he 
was really the bailiff of his master, 
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be taken from φθονεροῖσιν as subject for 
ἅπτεται. But a stronger example would 
be Pyth. ix. 99: νικάσαντά σε---εἶδον, ἄφωνοί 
@ ὡς ἕκασται φίλτατον παρθενικαὶ πόσιν ἢ 
υἱὸν εὔχοντ᾽, ὦ Τελεσίκρατες, ἔμμεν. In these 
lines is described the havoc wrought by the 
gallant Telesicrates in the bosoms of the 
fair spectators of his prowess in the arena 
at Cyrene: ‘the maidens beheld thee vic- 
torious and in silence each for herself prayed 
for thee as a husband or to be her son.’ 
That the maidens should pray for such a 
husband was right and fitting; but that they 
should pray for such a soz was felt to be 
premature, even by the scholiast, who well 
suggests, that a second subject (ai γυναῖκες) 
is to be supplied in sense, suggested by 
viov: ‘the maidens prayed for thee as hus- 
band or (the mothers) craved thee as son.’ 
I venture to think we have a similar instance 
of Pindar’s allusive manner in the passage 
before us. 
W. T. LENDRUM. 
Caius Coll., Cambridge. 


why should Tityrus himself go to 
Rome to secure his occupation of the 
land, when that possession or occupa- 
tion was the master’s concern? (3) 
If he has been manumitted, how does 
he come to be still in the same 
situation as to the land, which ought 
apparently to belong to the master 
still? Meliboeus says simply ergo ‘ua 
rura manebunt. 


The following answer will, I think, remove 
all perplexity from the passage and make the 
situation and course of action quite clear. 

The zuvents is in no way confounded with 
the slave’s master, nor did the land ever 
belong to that master. The rwra in question 
were semi-public lands, upon which small 
farmers, shepherds, etc., might make a liveli- 
hood, so long as they were not confiscated 
by the government. Tityrus was indeed of 
servile standing, but, like the χωρὶς οἰκοῦντες 
of Greece, he lived apart from any /amivia, 
and was allowed to keep herds on the land 
in question, making such profit as he could 
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after paying a certain fixed sum or ἀποφορά 
to his master. By saving a sufficient peculdium 
over and above this tax and the cost of his 
own maintenance (and that of Galatea or 
Amaryllis), he could purchase his freedom 
from his master and then continue on the 
land as a free man. For a long time his 
infatuation for the extravagant Galatea pre- 
vented him saving for this purpose, 

namque, fatebor enim, dum me Galatea tenebat, 

nec spes libertatis erat nec cura peculi. 
But, after he had given up Galatea for 
Amaryllis, he managed to save and 


libertas . . . sera tamen respexit inertem. 


But he found that the land was to be confis- 
cated, and, if he wished to secure the 
manumission for which he was saving, he 
must go to Rome and interview the powerful 
zuvents, who, acting as praesens divus, would 
give him leave to retain the use of the lands 
(v. 45). In this way he could (and ultimately 
did) pay down to his own master the price of 
his liberty (libertas .. . longo post tempore 
venit). He will now carry on his old occu- 
pation, but as a freed man. 
The meaning of 


quid facerem? neque servitio me exire licebat 


is not that he was obliged to go to Rome in 
order to be manumitted, but that, if he did 
not go (on the errand of appeal to Octavius) 
his manumission became an impossibility (as 
merely beggaring him). The sense of the 
imperf. “cebat is that it was turning out 
impossible (after all), and me is preferable to 
mtht, since the sense is ‘my quitting slavery 
was proving out of the question’. 

I believe that if the whole passage is now 
read in the light of this explanation no 
difficulty whatever will be felt. 


Vergil Eclogue i. 67-69: 


en umquam patrios longo post tempore fines, 
pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen, 
post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor aristas? 


Sad trouble has been made of the inter- 
pretation of these lines through an _ initial 
misunderstanding. Commentators always 
imagine Meliboeus to be saying, ‘Shall I 
ever see my home a@gatz and wonder at its 
neglected condition (under its new owners)?’ 
They are then met by an extremely broken 


or involved construction, with which no one is 
satisfied. But in reality the word (or sugges- 
tion) ‘again ’cannot be read into the sentence. 
The poet does not say vevisens, but videns. 

Meliboeus has complained that the small 
occupiers are to be scattered to the ends of 
the earth, and he has no notion of returning. 
What he says is, ‘We are to be exiled to 
Africa or Scythia or Britain, and in those 
desolate parts shali 7 ever, a long time hence, 
behold a country of my own (for a home), and 
the completion of some poor cottage built of 
sods, (and), later on, some few ears of corn, 
my (little) realm, and make much of them?’ 
He will make his settlement in those distant 
wilds, construct as best he can a turf hut, 
and at last manage to grow a few ears of 
corn, to his own admiring wonder. He will, 
in short, do precisely what pioneer colonists 
always do. With this rendering there is a 
distinct and obvious significance in the words 
pauperis, congestum caespite, mea regna, and 
mirabor, while videns bears its proper sense. 

The only doubt which might conceivably 
arise is as to fafrios. Perhaps it is this word 
which has led readers into error. It is 
natural to think of patrios fines as the land 
in which one was born. In 4en. 1. 380, 
however, Aeneas, who was born at Troy, says 
Ltaliam quaero patriam. This might indeed 
be taken (see Conington) as ‘Italy, whence 
my ancestors came,’ and would therefore not 
be conclusive for a sense ‘I seek Italy as 
my country.’ But in Aen. xi. 24, egregias 
animas, quae sanguine nobis | hanc patriam 
peperere suo, the meaning is indubitably ‘have 
won this to be our country (permanently) ’. 

mea regna is thus in apposition to adguot 
aristas and 1s correctly placed. 

It is in keeping with this easy interpreta- 
tion that Vergil should use congestum culmen 
tugurt rather than the simple word ‘hut’. 
Considering the careful diction of the poet, 
little justice is sometimes done to that feature 
of his style in the Eclogues. ‘Shall I behold, 
built up of sods, the top of a cottage?’= 
‘shall I behold my cottage of sods built and 
roofed (2.6. at last finished and habitable) ?’ 

Three stages are represented: (1) the 
settling down in a new country to become 
his home, (2) the finishing of a hut, (3) the 
first scanty cultivation. T. G. TUCKER. 
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NOTES ON JUVENAL. 
Juvenal, x. 97. 


* Sed quae praeclara et prospera tanti 
Ut rebus laetis par sit mensura malorum ?’ 

Madvig, Ofusc. ii. 187, deals with this. 
He does not give what, to my mind, is the 
true explanation, namely, that ‘ut’ here is 
not consecutive, but explanatory. ‘Is worth 
paying this price, to wit that...’ 

Of twenty-one instances of the construc- 
tion, chiefly gathered from Madvig, in two 
the subjunctive is final, in three or perhaps 
four it is consecutive, and in all the remainder 
explanatory. 


Juvenal, x. 195. 
*rugas, 
Quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca saltus, 
In vetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca.’ 


Why ‘zam mater’? 

I am indebted to Mr. Dudley LeSouef, the 
director of the Melbourne Zoological Gardens, 
for the subjoined letter. 


Melbourne, 1o¢h June, 1908. 


The point in view regarding the anthropoid apes 
probably is that the female does not bear young until 
very late in life; that has been proved by specimens 
in captivity. I think the Chimpanzee was the one 
tried. The same may be true of the Barbary Apes, 
which are the animals evidently referred to on the 
coast of Africa opposite Sardinia. 


D. LESOUEF, 
Director. 


JSuvenal, xi. 71. 


“οἵ servatae 
Parte anni quales fuerant in vitibus uvae :’ 


I cannot help thinking 
corrupt. 

If it is correct, Duff is probably right in 
suggesting that ‘pars’ stands for ‘dimidia 
pars, and saying that April roth (see line 
193) would be about six months after the 
vintage. But the simple ablative ‘parte’ 
without an adjective of any kind, to express 
duration, would, I think, be hard to parallel. 
And the MSS. of Juvenal, judging from the 
scant apparatus criticus 1 have at my dis- 
posal, seem to be consistent in giving ‘ parte’ 
and not ‘partem.’ 

I feel fairly certain that what Juvenal 
wrote was ‘arte Anni.’ Annius is referred 


‘parte anni’ 
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to by Martial (vii. 48) in A.D. 92 as a great 
dinner giver, or perhaps a caterer. His 
recipe (ars) may well have lasted for over 
thirty years, 2.6. to the date of this satire, 
but when forgotten the expression would 
certainly puzzle a copyist. Suppose John 
Lyly in 1600 had referred to ‘wines im- 
proved by Yeares’ recipe,’ wouldn’t this, 
when Mr. Yeares was forgotten, have run 
great risk of being corrupted or emended 
into ‘years’ receipt’ and explained as mean- 
ing ‘additional years’? 

Hagen, Gradus ad Criticen, p. 52, quotes 
one example of ‘p’ added before ‘a’: ‘ pario- 
letus’ for ‘ariolatus.’ In cursive script the 
letters are not unlike. 


ERNEST I. ROBSON. 
Trinity College, 
University of Melbourne. 


PROPERTIUS IV. 1. 27. 


lacus aestivis intepet umber aquis. 


THE position of the Lacus Umber has been 
much discussed. The suggestion that it can 
refer to the picturesque source of the Cli- 
tumnus is absurd to any one familiar with 
the spot. It is suggested by Signor Giulio 
Urbini (La patria di Properzio) that the lake 
may have been in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Bastia in the valley below Assisi, 
the inhabitants of that village being termed 
tsolant as far back as 1053 A.D. It may be of 
interest to record the fact that M. Paul 
Sabstier assured me at Assisi in the spring 
of 1906 that such a lake did exist in the 
middle ages, and that references to this lake 
are to be found in the archives of Assisi. It 
must have been a swampy lake like those in 
the neighbourhood of Chiusi and Monte- 
pulciano, and have lain between Bevagna 
(Mevania, cp. P. 4. 1. 123) and Assisi. I had 
hoped that I should be able to visit Assisi and 
consult the documents in question. I have 
been unable to do so, and see little prospect 
of so doing in the near future. I therefore 
put this on record in case it may be of service 
to any students of Propertius visiting Assisi. 


H. E. Butler. 
New College, Oxford. 
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REVIEWS 


TUCKER’S SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 


AioytvAov" Extra ἐπὶ Θήβας. The Seven against 
Thebes of Aeschylus. With Introduction, 
Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, 
and a recension of the Medicean Scholia, 
by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D.(Camb.), ete. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1908. 
8va. «ivol. Pp. lxi+255. 


PROFESSOR TUCKER’s book, as need hardly be 
said, is vigorous, interesting and instructive. 
One would be surprised, if an editor of 
Aeschylus were not proof against such sur- 
prise, to see what important observations, 
not merely on points of detail but on matters 
of general bearing, remain to be made upon 
a document so often searched as the Seven 
against Thebes. It had not been remarked, 
or if anywhere it had, the remark had pro- 
duced no effect upon commentary, that at 
the date when this play was exhibited there 
must have been a special significance for 
Athenians in the stress laid throughout upon 
the protection afforded by a city wall. It 
seems certain, when pointed out, that the 
contemporary audience would connect this 
train of exhortation with the urgent and dis- 
puted policy of fortifying Athens (Introduction, 
p. xliii), and we may well suppose that such 
was the intention of the dramatist. Such a 
purpose, as the editor says, both illustrates 
and receives illustration from the familiar 
praise bestowed by Aristophanes upon 
Aeschylus as a public counsellor, and the 
special reference made in the /vogs to this 
particular drama. Even more certain and, 
though of less moment, not insignificant, is 
the remark (p. 4) that the play does not prove 
the prevalent description of the Chorus as 
all of them young women, ‘maidens,’ and 
does contain at least one choric passage 
(v. 673) naturally demanding a speaker aged 
or of mature years: the Chorus, it seems, 
are of various ages and represent the women 
of Thebes in general. 

It is not to be expected, and the state of 
the evidence does not permit, that the opinions 
of the editor, upon a text so difficult as that 


of Aeschylus, should always or commonly 
carry such prompt conviction as in the two 
examples above quoted. They are almost 
always worth careful consideration. If there 
is any general criticism to be made upon 
his manner of statement, it is that he is apt 
to put as matter of fact what is rather a 
current assumption. To give many details 
is here impossible. One discussion must 
serve for a hundred. We will take a 
specimen-problem, which represents the 
average of Aeschylean questions at least in 
this, that the better we understand it, the 
more cautious we shall decide. 

The defenders of the city, appealing to 
their gods, are described emphatically as 
uttering their prayers in ‘the speech of 
Hellas’ (v. 72); and in another place they 
pray the gods not to abandon them to ‘a 
host of alien language’ (ἑτερόφωνος, Ὁ. 155). 
Prima facie, these expressions would naturally 
be interpreted as correlative, and tend to 
show that, in the tradition which Aeschylus 
follows, the ‘Achaean’ invaders were not 
recognised as ‘Hellenes’. Indeed, if the 
texts can be trusted, the connexion and the 
inference can scarcely be avoided. And of 
course they lend one another a certain 
amount of support: So much for one side 
of the question; now for the other. The 
second passage is strophic; and, according 
to the MS., the verse ἑτεροφώνῳ στρατῷ 
answers to the verse μελόμενοι δ᾽ ἀρήξατε, 
that is to say, a long syllable ¢rzsemos (-pw-) 
corresponds to a trochee (νοι δ᾽ ἀρ). The 
present editor, with the majority of metrists, 
assumes that this is impossible, and reads 
conjecturally 


πόλιν δορίπονον μὴ προδῶθ᾽ 

(ὧδ᾽ ἑτερόφρονι στρατῷ, 
giving ἃ strophic correspondence which, 
though not exact, is less remarkable. He 
has no difficulty in showing that both the 
confusion of ¢pov- with φων- and the omission 


of ὧδ᾽ are possible mistakes in our MS.,though 
of course the probability of a concurrence of 
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both is less, very far less, than that of either 
alone. He thinks that a reference to alien 
speech would not be ‘sufficiently effective’, 
and that the ‘alien mind’ is more so,— 
which it may be. Having thus got rid of 
ἑτερόφωνος, he explains the “EAAddos φθόγγος 
of v. 72 in another way (p. xvi and note 
ad loc.), of which for the present we will say 
only that it is conceivably right. 

To all this, as an admissible opinion, there 
is nothing to object, and the possibility of 
the reading ἑτερόφρονι is a relevant sugges- 
tion. But manifestly the whole argument 
depends upon the validity of the metrical 
law by which ἑτεροφώνῳ is to be excluded. 
Without this it would be baseless. Now 
the law has been repeatedly challenged: it 
is not self-evident, and the inclinations of 
moderns one way or the other are of no 
moment. What was the Greek practice is a 
pure question of fact, to be decided, if at 
all, only by induction from such evidence as 
-we have. There is in our MSS. much 
evidence, good or bad, for the position that 
strophic correspondence, in some poets at 
all events and in Aeschylus for one, did not 
exclude the equivalence of the long ¢7zsemos 
to the trochee, both being equal to three 
morae ~~~. ‘There is more evidence for 
this than (exemp/i gratia) for the contention, 
quite maintainable and maintained by the 
editor in an appendix (p. 208), that ποταίνιον 
in Aeschylus could be scanned as ~ — -. 
The evidence may be insufficient, and is 
questionable ; but it exists, and no statement, 
however confident, will get rid of it. Nor 
again is it certain that, if ἑτεροφώνῳ is wrong, 
it should be so corrected as to change the 
sense; Dr. Headlam proposed ἑτεροθρόῳ, 
with the same meaning, and Prof. Tucker 
admits the conjecture to his critical note. 
In these circumstances, is it desirable, as a 
presentation of the problem, that, in the 
note to v. 155, the question of strophic 
correspondence should be dismissed with 
the words ‘ ἑτεροφώνῳ cannot be brought into 
the metre’, and without reference to doubts 
on this point or to any place where they are 
discussed? Or again, that in the note to 
v. 72, and in another to the same effect in 
the Introduction (p. xvi), there should be 
no reference to v. 155 and the possible 
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bearing of ἑτεροφώνῳ στρατῷ (or whatever 
should be read for it) on the interpretation 
of “EAAddos φθόγγον" Iam not controvert- 
ing the editor’s opinions on either passage: 
they are tenable; but it seems that here, 
and not seldom elsewhere, the reader, unless 
he be a specialist in the subject, can hardly 
see how the question stands. Prof. Tucker 
would probably say that notes, and even in- 
troductions, must have limits, and that one 
cannot discuss everything; and a brother- 
editor must feelingly confess the plea. Still 
I do think, that in this respect, in the due 
presentation of problems, his practice is 
open to criticism. 

His general estimate of our MS. or MSS. 
would be supported by the average of current 
opinion, though I myself take a more favour- 
able view. He offers a considerable number 
of emendations, which differ widely, at the 
first view, in probability. There is a happy 
example in vv. 87 ff., 

ἰὼ θεοί 

θεαί 7 ὀρόμενον κακὸν ἀλεύσατε" 

βοᾷ ὑπὲρ τειχέων 

ὁ λεύκασπις ὄρνυται λαὺς k.T.A,, 
which he reduces to simple rhythm and 
sense by transposing and punctuating thus, 

ἰὼ θεοὶ θεαί 7 ὁρόμενον κακὸν 

βοᾷ τειχέων ὕπερ ἀλεύσατε. 

ὁ λεύκαστπις κ.τ.λ., 


and taking βοᾷ in the sense οἵ βοηθείᾳ. 
Whether certain or not, this suggestion may 
well dispense us from attempts to construe 
the difficult metre and language of the MS. 
On the other hand, at v. 692, whether the 
MS. be right or not in giving as a complete 
sentence 

VUV OTE σοι TOAPETTAKEV, 
we shall not be safe in reading 

νῦν, ὅτε σοι Tap’, εἶκε. 
Surely, to say nothing of other doubts, the 
elision of πάρα (πάρεστι) is here uncouth, 
too much so to be introduced by conjecture. 
For the most part, the editor’s readings are 
at all events possible, though there is one 
rather startling at vv. 810 ff.: 

πότερον χαίρω κἀπολολύξω 

πόλεως ἀσινεῖ σωτηρίᾳ, 

ἢ τοὺς μογεροὺς K.T.A, 
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So the editor would read, and actually prints 
the text, assuming that Aeschylus meant 
σωτηρίᾳ (or σωτηρίῃ) to scan as two spondees, 
upon the analogy of προθυμΐη, ἀεργίη, etc. 
in Homer and Ionic generally, and as 
Sophocles (Azz¢. 130) scans in anapaests 
ὕπεροπλίαις (~~———). But there isa differ- 
ence for this purpose between an epic word 
like ὑπεροπλίη, which, if borrowed at all, 
might naturally bring its native quantity, and 
so familiar a word as σωτηρία, heard every 
day with the Attic quantity. And what of 
the hiatus σωτηρίᾳ} ἢ. . .? It is true that 
some of the later MSS. give σωτηρίᾳ, but 
presumably by inexpert conjecture, regardless 
of metre. Even as excused by Prof. Tucker, 
it seems to exceed the limits of speculation. 
Whether πόλεως ἀσινεῖ σωτῆρι, the traditional 
reading as given by the Medicean, is any 
better, or defensible at all, is another ques- 
tion; but this we cannot judge, without 
taking into consideration the fact that the 
context (vv. 807-816) exhibits oddities in 
every other line. Even here however, the 
editor’s proposal, though audacious, may be 
permissible zt zz re difficillima. 

The defence of MS. tradition is less in his 
line, but in one place at least, he defends it 
with courage. 


269 ἐγὼ δ᾽ én’ ἄνδρας ἕξ ἐμοὶ σὺν ἑβδόμῳ 
ἀντηρέτας ἐχθροῖσι τὸν μέγαν τρόπον 
5 c » > ’ 7 + 
εἰς ἑπτατειχεῖς ἐξόδους τάξω μολών. 


Gladly would I believe, for the credit of 
the MS., that ‘there is no objection to 
regarding ἐπί as an adverb (as in ἐπὶ 6)’, 
meaning also, in addition. In grammar it 
can be so construed, but not according to 
the natural habits of thought. In πρὸ μὲν 
ἄλλοι ἀρηρότες αὐτὰρ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοι, and in other 
examples cited by the editor, we see the 
conditions in which such a use is practicable. 
But if Aeschylus wrote ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄνδρας... ., 
meaning not ἐπ᾽ ἄνδρας but something quite 
different, to be discovered by retrospect from 
the end of the period,—well! One would 
rather suppose a mere oversight, a sentence 
mishandled and actually unconstruable. 
Nor is this impossible, as the texts of 
modern poets will prove, though in dis- 
cussing the classics such a supposition is 
commonly, and perhaps prudently, rvled out. 
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Much more plausible, and perhaps right in 
the main, is the editor’s device for pre- 
serving, as they are given, the puzzling vz. 
260 ff. We cannot present it fairly within 
the limits of quotation, and must refer the 
reader to the book. 

In the arrangement of the text, the most 
important and interesting proposal will be 
found at vv. 664 ff., where Eteocles has just 
announced his resolve to meet his brother 
in person. Here, out of two speeches given. 
by tradition to the Coryphaeus and Eteocles 
respectively, the editor makes one speech, 
which he assigns to the Scout. So far as we 
see, this is possible, —a thing in itself surprising 
and worth notice ; and the editor’s arguments 
for it should be weighed, when time has 
made them familiar. An off-hand judgment 
would be inconsiderate. 

One place, where the editor’s view appears 
to me inadmissible, I would mention, not for 
its importance, but for a piece of evidence 
not adduced in my.own note. 


τοιαῦτ᾽ ἔδοξεν τώδε Καδμείων τέλει. 


So says, or rather should say, the Herald at 
v. 1016, meaning ‘Thus have the authorities 
pronounced upon these two (brothers).’ The 
accusative τώδε (MS. τῷδε), ‘about the two’, 
is construed κατὰ σύνεσιν, because ἔδοξεν 
τέλει means of ἐν τέλει διέκριναν or the like. 
This, as I think, is put beyond doubt by 
the fact that Sophocles in the Antigone 
(v. 211) states the same matter, the decree 
respecting the treatment of these two corpses, 
in language closely similar : 


» Ps! 
σοὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀρέσκει, παῖ Μενοικέως Κρέον, 
RK = a vee 3 A ay 
τὸν τῇδε δυσνοῦν Kal τὸν εὐμενῆ πόλει. 


Jebb, though he reads with Dindorf κἀς τὸν 
εὐμενῆ, allows that the conjecture is not 
certain, and that the construction of the 
accusatives κατὰ σύνεσιν is possible. A com- 
parison with Aeschylus forbids any change 
in either text, for, considering the identity of 
subject, the grammatical resemblance cannot 
be accidental. It is due to reminiscence, 
and shows that Sophocles at any rate read 
in Aeschylus the accusative dual, τώδε. Prof. 
Tucker retains τῷδε, with the novel trans- 
lation, ‘touching him (Polynices)’, which he 
would explain by the dativus incommodt. 
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But admitting (as I should) that, by suitable 
pronunciation, τῷδε might be disjoined from 
τέλει, we only increase the difficulty of 
understanding ἔδοξεν τῷδε in any but the 
proper sense. Gesture might perhaps help, 
but why should the poet put his meaning in 
such jeopardy? And is such a dativus 
incommodi in itself possible? However, for 
my own part, I find the Sophoclean parallel 
decisive. 

But enough of kittle points, which happily 
are not the whole nor the chief part of a 
commentary, even on the difficult Aeschylus. 
There are clear passages; and even.in the 
disputable there is much not disputable, but 
upon which nevertheless the modern reader 
may be helped by a sympathetic and ex- 
perienced commentator. It is here, rather 
than in debate, that Prof. Tucker comes to 
his strength. However familiar we may be 
with the play, we shall find on almost any 
page that we see more and better with the 
aid of Professor Tucker. This I would say 
the more warmly and emphatically because, 
from the nature of the case, exemplitication 
is impracticable. We must follow the notes 
through at least a whole scene; and even 
then it is impossible to sift out exactly the 
contentious matter from the residuary bulk 
which we here desire to praise. 

Το. the commentary, as a whole, and in 
this sense, may be given unqualified praise. 
The Introduction is less satisfactory, especially 
that part which deals with the frame and 
conduct of the story. Here the most obvious 
and pressing question is, how we should 
explain, and how estimate, that scene, far 
the longest and most conspicuous, in which 
Eteocles learns the names of the seven 
champions who are to lead the attack upon 
the several gates, and assigns an opponent to 
each. The reporting scout, after describing 
the first enemy, his post, arms, and behaviour, 
pauses for a similar reply; and the alter- 
nation is deliberately repeated from the first 
right down to the seventh. Manifestly this 
proceeding is not likely, natural, or suitable 
to the persons and circumstances. It is made 
possible indeed and conceivable, by the state- 
ment that the enemy are waiting for a favour- 
able omen; but it is improbable nevertheless. 
The remark is as old, or nearly as old, as the 
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play, and, as mere fact, is unanswerably true. 
The only question open is, whether this 
improbability is needless, motiveless, careless, 
or whether it has some purpose and, so far, 
a dramatic excuse. 

The editor is content to repeat and expand 
the remarks on this subject which used to pass 
in the not remote days, when expositors of 
Aeschylus had little attention to spare from 
the difficulties of his language, and scarcely 
held themselves bound or concerned to con- 
sider him as a dramatist. They have alleged 
motives or palliatives which, to be frank, 
are irrelevant. No purpose is relevant, as 
excuse for an improbability, which could 
have been attained without the improbability. 
It is nothing to our question, for example, that 
the audience of Aeschylus might be pleased 
by his descriptions of armour. Any amount 
of such description might have been intro- 
duced, and more effectively disposed, in a 
scene not forced into this improbable form. 
It is nothing to the question, that the retorts 
of Eteocles exhibit the defiant gaiety of his 
spirits. This might have been exhibited 
equally well, if the report of the Scout had 
been made in a natural way. If nothing 
more pertinent can be alleged, we should 
admit without reserve, what is of course 
possible, that the improbable form of the 
scene has no reason, but is due merely to 
the indifference and inexperience of a primi- 
tive dramatist. 

But the fact is otherwise, and, notwith- 
standing the tradition of modern commentary, 
plainly otherwise. The form of the scene, 
though improbable, has the most imperative 
reason which any improbability in a drama 
can have: it is a necessary condition of the 
story as conceived by the author. 

The Seven against Thebes is a story of 
fatality. According to Aeschylus, the brothers 
are doomed to meet by a curse, and their 
coming together is the work of fate, tending or 
seeming to tend to the fulfilment of the doom 
pronounced. Now this fatality, or appearance 
of it, depends wholly on the fact that, as 
things turn out, the frantic and desperate 
desire of Polynices for the meeting is not 
brought to the knowledge of Eteocles, until 
he has committed himself, as completely as 
a man could, to encounter in person the 
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selected assailant of the seventh gate. He 
might, no doubt, even then have abstained : 
the doctrine and drama of Aeschylus is not 
strictly or merely fatalistic. But circum- 
stance, the course of things, brings him to 
a situation in which it is hard to abstain, and 
easy for him to think, as he does think and 
say, that in indulging his passion he is but 
submitting to inevitable destiny. But if, 
knowing that Polynices was seeking him 
and would be found at a certain post, he 
had chosen that post for himself, where 
would have been the fatality, or any appear- 
ance of it? For this plain and sufficient 
reason, the Scout is made, in ignorance of 
Eteocles’ position as a selected champion on 
the Theban side, to name the enemy’s cham- 
pions singly and seratim. It is conceivable 
that he should do this, and, since we perceive 
that so, and so only, we are brought to the 
effective situation, we accept the proceeding 
without displeasure. That it is not /hely is 
even, for this purpose, a certain advantage; for 
it is just unlikely facts which, if they do occur 
and lead to a grave consequence, are thought 
most to exhibit fatality. The remark is 
common. A man goes daily to town bya 
certain train. One morning, in putting on his 
boots he breaks both laces, misses his train 
by a few seconds, takes the next, and is killed 
in an accident. The fatality here, according 
to those who make such observations, would 
lie just in the fact that not twice perhaps in 
a life-time would both laces break on the 
same morning. The ancient story adopted 
by Aeschylus in this play was devised by and 
for observers of this sort; and unless he 
had followed it in the (unlikely) arrangement 
of the Scout’s report, he would simply have 
destroyed the point. 

The case falls under the remark of Aristotle 
(Poetics 24 § 10) upon improbabilities without 
which the plot would not work. In strict- 
ness, as he says, this defence is open to the 
retort, that such a plot should not have been 
invented or chosen. But, as he immediately 
adds, if the thing has been done with good 
effect, we should make the best of it, —which, 
happily for story-tellers and dramatists, man- 
kind are most ready to do. The Seven 
against Thebes, we may well suppose, was 
actually in Aristotle’s mind; for he has just 


before made the remark that, as to admissible 
improbabilities, there is a difference between 
narrative and drama: the death of Hector, 
as told by Homer, could not be acted without 
absurdity (2b. ὃ 8). Now the scene of the 
champions is marked, perhaps more deeply 
than any part of the play, by allusions to the 
epic source ; and from this source doubtless 
comes the form of it, the report seriatim. 
But in narrative it would be easy, by the 
use of oratio obligua, by compression, digres- 
sion, and other devices, to cloak the impro- 
bability and to escape the formal see-saw 
which the dramatist, having once adopted the 
conception, cannot escape. In this sense, 
and in this only, it is relevant to note that 
the scene is epic. Considering the celebrity 
of the play, and that in the Phoentssae, 
whether by the intention of Euripides or 
(as Prof. Tucker would persuade us) without 
his intention, the objection to this scene is 
suggested, we are warranted in supposing 
that, before Aristotle, it had been thoroughly 
discussed, and may guess that it was among 
the topics of those critics to whom, in the 
place cited, he plainly alludes. 

Quite different in nature is the improba- 
bility of the assumption (if it is assumed 
by Aeschylus) that the Scout has seen 
the Argive champions posted already, each 
of them at his appointed gate, and there- 
fore must have gone the round of 
the walls. This, not being presented in 
action, would trouble an audience little or 
not at all, as Professor Tucker properly 
remarks. As to the fact itself, all seem 
to have assumed it, myself for one. But 
on looking again I am not so sure. The 
expressions of the Scout, in reference to 
the champions, may, I think, all mean no 
more than that the gates are allotted, not 
that the champions are at their posts. And 
since all, to reach their posts, must pre- 
sumably cross the Ismenus, we should 
perhaps rather suppose that all seven, and 
not only Tydeus, are waiting for an omen 
at the passage (vv. 362 ff.), in which case the 
difficulty falls. The mere allotment of the 
gates might be easily learnt before, as the spy 
discovers other facts in his first excursion. 
However, the point is in any case of no 
dramatic importance. 


| 
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The editor gives a sketch-plan of the 
‘Thebes’ (p. xlii) which Aeschylus may have 
figured. If this be right, we should have 
to suppose, that in the report of the Scout 
the order of naming the gates is irregular 
and haphazard. That is possible, but the 
more natural impression (to my feeling) is 
that the order is supposed to be that of 
place. The only thing fairly certain is that 
it follows, like the whole play and this scene 
in particular, the data of the epic, and that 
for the original Athenian audience this 
would be enough. Whether it answers to the 
actual topography of Thebes in the time of 
Aeschylus, or at any time, we can hardly 
expect to determine, nor, if we could, would 
it be very material to the play as a work 
of art. 

The early history of Thebes, as conceived 
by the Greeks, is discussed in the Intro- 
duction with some fulness. Prof. Tucker 
inclines, and he may be right, to accept 
as historical the alleged settlement of the 
Phoenicians. If, as he assumes (p. xiv), 
this allegation is derived from an ancient 
local tradition at Thebes itself, he is certainly 
right in thinking that such a tradition ought 
not lightly to be set aside. But the source, 
the fact that there was such a local tradition, 
is less clear than might be wished. The 
extant notices all belong apparently to times 
later than the beginning of historical specu- 
lation, and therefore may possibly be founded 
only on such fanciful conjecture as sometimes 
misleads Herodotus. The Zhebazd indeed, 
the ancient epic, would be free from such 
influence. But did the Zedard make Cadmus 
a Phoenician, or otherwise notice the Phoe- 
nician origin of the Cadmeans? We might 
perhaps infer that it did, if the play of 
Aeschylus did; for this is founded upon the 
epic and doubtless follows it mainly. But 
the play does not affirm the Phoenician 
connexion, at all events not explicitly. 
Prof. Tucker indeed discovers allusion to 
it (v. 72), but it is uncertain, obscure, 
and in any case may be foreign to the 
epic. From such a work as the Phoentssae, 
which breaks with tradition at all points, 
we can of course infer nothing for this 
purpose. The editor, let us repeat, may 
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be right on the matter of history; but we 
should be warned that it has little connexion, 
perhaps none at all, with the Seven against 
Thebes. This could hardly be suspected, 
without previous knowledge, by a reader of 
the present Introduction. 

The allusion above mentioned is found by 
the editor in the description of the Cadmeans 
as using ‘the speech of Hellas’ (v. 72). 
He takes this to signify that, though partly 
Phoenician by origin, they are now as 
Hellenic as any. And doubtless Aeschylus, 
without mentioning the Phoenician con- 
nexion, might nevertheless allude to it, if it 
were accepted and notorious. Whether this 
be an allusion seems hard to decide. I had 
supposed rather that ‘speech of Hellas’ is 
here used in an ancient and narrow sense, 
contrasting the Cadmeans with their enemies 
from the Peloponnesus (cf. v. 155). Prof. 
Tucker doubts whether this would be intellig- 
ible ; and I agree that it would not, and could 
hardly have occurred to Aeschylus, unless 
such a distinction was made, and such terms 
were used, in the epic authority or authorities 
which Aeschylus follows and assumes to be 
known. We are in no position to prove this, 
but neither, so far as I see, can it be dis- 
proved or shown to be improbable. 

As to the wars between Thebes and Argos, 
these are of course epic, and they may well, as 
the editor supposes, be founded upon reality. 
And in view of the fact that the epics must, 
it would seem, have recognized the city as 
‘Thebes’, and probably recognized its people 
as ‘Thebans’, I am ready to accept, as at least 
part of the truth, the interesting suggestion 
of the editor that the suppression of these 
names in the play is due to the disagreeable 
sound of them in Athenian ears during the 
period immediately following the Persian 
wars. Aeschylus, he thinks, felt that the 
sympathy of his countrymen might be better 
bespoken for ‘Cadmeans’. To test the sug- 
gestion, we should like to see some more of 
the numerous contemporary plays which must 
have demanded a like delicacy. And here, 
as everywhere, we want to consult with our 
own eyes the rest of the trilogy and the lost 
epics. 

A. W. VERRALL, 
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ADAM’S ‘RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF GREECE.’ 


The Religious Teachers of Greece, being 
Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion 
delivered at Aberdeen. By JAMES ADAM, 
Litt.D., edited with a Memoir by his 
wife, ADELA Marton ApAM. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1908. 8vo. xix+lv+467. 
A Photograph of James Adam. τος. 6d. 


THE object of this set of Gifford Lectures, 
delivered at the University of Aberdeen, is 
not ‘to criticise any existing system of philo- 
sophy, or to construct a new one in its place,’ 
but ‘to reproduce, as far as may be without 
prejudice or passion, the kind of answers 
which the religious teachers of ancient Greece 
—that is to say the poets and philosophers 
—were able to supply to those spiritual 
problems which are not of to-day, or yester- 
day, but for all time.’ The three main 
problems or questions are as to the divine 
nature, man’s duty to the gods, and the 
future life. In Homer, the two conspicuous 
features of the divine nature are polytheism 
and anthropomorphism ; the duty of man to 
God is to ‘acknowledge his dependence on 
the divine authority in every circumstance of 
his life,’ and to express it by sacrifice and 
prayer; while, as to the future life, we may 
almost say ‘that we do wrong to speak of a 
future fe in Homer: it is only a little more 
life than that of our image in a glass.’ The 
answers which we extract from Homer to 
these three questions were practically not 
developed by poetry in the period from 
Hesiod to Bacchylides: indeed down to the 
fourth century B.c. ‘ the orthodox Greek con- 
ception of the under world was still in the 
main derived from Homer’ ; and the Platonic 
Euthyphro ‘ is represented by Plato as the 
incarnation of Homeric orthodoxy’ in the 
matter of man’s duty to the gods. Then in 
the sixth century B.c. the Orphic doctrine of 
the celestial origin and nature of the soul 
introduced ‘a new and more spiritual concep- 
tion both of God and man,’ opposed in all 
fundamental respects to the Homeric view, 
and providing a basis for the belief in immor- 
tality. It is on the Orphic conception of 
man’s relationship with God that ‘ by far the 
most remarkable and distinctive portion of 


Pindar’s religious doctrine’ rests—his con- 
ception of immortality, a conception altogether 
different from that of earlier Greek poets. 
Aeschylus, too, like Pindar and the Orphics, 
recognises a judgment and penalties here- 
after. Sophocles, on the other hand, ‘ keeps 
his drama pure from Orphic and Pythagorean 
elements’: the religious teaching of the 
Sophoclean drama is summed up in the 
words of the P/zloctetes: ‘ Remember thatiye © 
show piety to the gods; piety dies not with 
men: whether they live or die, it endures 
for ever.’ 

The dissemination of Orphic religious 
ideas, nearly all of which were irreconcilable 
with the religion of Homer, prepared the 
way for the philosophers’ revolt against the 
authority of Homer. The beginning of this 
revolt is sketched in Lecture IX. from Thales 
to Xenophanes: the unity of God was 
affirmed, in opposition to the Homeric poly- 
theism; and it was taught that God is 
uncreated, and that He is a God of truthful- 
ness and morality. A most interesting 
lecture on Heraclitus sets forth, with the 
lucidity and sobriety which characterises the 
book from beginning to end, the position 
that in Heraclitus the Logos, ‘ The Word,’ is 
God. The Heraclitean concept of Logos 
was elaborated by.the Stoics; from them it 
passed to Philo; and ‘the link between 
Greek philosophy and Christian thought was 
once for all established by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel when he proclaimed that the 
Logos had become incarnate in Jesus Christ.’ 

For the student of theological ideas Par- 
menides and the Eleatics are of little or no 
importance: ‘ the concept of God disappears 
for them in that of Being.’ As for Empe- 
docles, nowhere does he maintain that God 
is one: ‘and a belief in divine unity cannot 
well be reconciled with the pluralism of his 
physics.’ By Anaxagoras the Heraclitean 
unity was resolved ‘into a duality in which 
Mind and Matter stand over against one 
another as two distinct and mutually exclusive 
principles.’ Whether he expressly identified 
his Vous with God or not, ‘ we are fully justi- 
fied in maintaining that Anaxagoras is the 
founder of theism in the western world.’ 
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Amongst the Sophists we meet with an ag- 
nosticism which is sometimes virtual atheism ; 
and ‘an individualism so extreme as to strike 
at the foundations of society.’ The Sophists 
destroyed, ‘but did not, to any great extent 
rebuild.’ And it is ‘chiefly as the poetical 
interpreter of the age of the Sophists’ that 
Euripides is treated. His theological opinions 
reveal ‘the same spirit of open-mindedness 
and vacillation’ as do his reflections on 
immortality. Indeed, he was _ essentially 
iconoclastic and destructive: ‘on the posi- 
tive or reconstructive side, we find a multitude 
of suggestions, without, so far as I can see, 
any single dominating principle.’ 

With Socrates a new intellectual and 
spiritual era begins: the Christian fathers are 
to a certain extent right in speaking of the 
philosophy of Socrates and Plato as a pre- 
paration for the gospel: ‘the fundamental 
religious ideas of Platonism have much in 
common with those of Christianity.’ Ignor- 
ance was the Socratic equivalent of sin; and 
‘Socrates’ conception of knowledge is the 
intellectual counterpart of the Christian con- 
ception of faith.’ What Socrates believed 
about the immortality of the soul is not easy 
to determine ; but he first deliberately em- 
ployed the argument from design ; and the 
Socratic formula of prayer, ‘in its perfect 
faith and self-suppression is more Christian 
than Greek.’ 

The lectures on Plato, which occupy one- 
third of the whole book, are devoted to 
explaining the general religious significance 
of Plato’s thought. Attention is called ‘to 
the real kinship of thought—illuminating, I 
think, as far as it goes—between Plato and 
St. Paul.’ The distinction which in the 
Timaeus Plato drew between the Creator and 
the World-soul prepared the way for the 
theology of Philo ; and in ‘the conception of 
the divine nature as a differentiated unity 
we may perceive, with Baur, a certain re- 
semblance to the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity.’ Indeed, ‘the Zimaeus did more 
than any other literary masterpiece to facili- 
tate and promote that fusion of Hellenism 
and Hebraism out of which so much Christian 
theology has sprung.’ Again, ‘the Platonic 
μελέτη θανάτου is also strikingly parallel to 
many exhortations in St. Paul.’ The ulti- 
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mate object of the meditatio mortis of the 
Phaedo and the zntellectualis amor of the 
Symposium is ‘to reach those eternal and 
unseen realities to which the soul is itself 
akin’; and the scheme of education in the 
Republic is directed towards the same end. 
Plato’s conception of the ethical end is 
‘assimilation to God’—époiwors τῷ θεῷ. 
And the five preliminary studies, in his 
system of education form the ἐπάνοδος τοῦ 
ὄντός, or ascent into the realm of Being. 
Agreeing with Aristotle that Plato regarded 
his Ideas as transcendent, Adam could not 
believe that the Ideal Theory originated in 
‘an attempt to find a sure foundation for 
knowledge and knowledge only—we cannot 
but feel that there were other and hardly less 
powerful impulses at work.’ The Ideas con- 
stitute a world of transcendental models or 
archetypes of perfection, and ‘ Plato’s religion 
consists in the passionate uplifting of the 
mind towards this realm of perfection.’ But 
the Ideas are not only transcendent: they 
are also immanent ; and ‘for the student of 
religious, not of philosophical thought,’ the 
mode of their immanence is of no little 
interest. The philosophical difficulty of this 
transcendent immanence Plato himself stated 
in the Parmenides, ‘and never succeeded in 
refuting’; but he adhered, nevertheless, to 
the belief, and Christianity took it up: ‘the 
doctrine of Parousia as the presence of the 
Infinite in the finite underlies the deepest 
religious teaching of St. Paul’s Epistles, as 
well as the Gospel and Epistles of St. John.’ 
The Idea of Good, in Adam’s view, ‘ stands 
for Plato’s philosophical conception of God.’ 
Hence, the whole of Nature, so far as it really 
exists, is a revelation of God ; but evil really 
exists, and can never be eliminated altogether 
from this world. As for the next world, 
according to Adam, Plato would hold ‘that 
we do not lose, but rather regain, our perfect 
individuality by union with the all-embracing, 
all-sustaining mind or spirit in which even 
now we live and move and have our being.’ 
At this point the lectures stop. There is 
no concluding lecture to summarise the results 
of this survey of Greek poetry and _philo- 
sophy, or to indicate what, if any, conclusions 
may be drawn from the survey. The infer- 
ence is that the survey was not made for the 
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purpose of drawing, or even of suggesting, 
any such general conclusions. The purpose 
of the lectures is purely objective; it is, as 
stated on the first page of the book, ‘to re- 
produce, as far as may be without prejudice or 
passion,’ the teaching of the various religious 
teachers of Greece. The very title of the 
work—‘ The Religious Teachers of Greece’ 
—abstains from promising or suggesting that 
the doctrines they taught will be found to 
have any underlying unity, or to be the 
stages in a process of evolution. And yet 
on the second page of the book we are invited 
‘to consider the development of religious 


ideas in Greek philosophy and poetry from 
Homer down to Plato,’ and to consider them 
from the point of view ‘of the spiritual 
connexion between Greek philosophy and 
Christianity,’ of which the early Fathers of 
the Church were conscious. That spiritual 
connexion is indeed indicated in the lectures ; 
and we are grateful for it, and for the con- 
sideration given to the development of Greek 
religious ideas. We would gladly have had 
more. 
been of the best, as is all that James Adam 
has given to the world. ‘ 

F. B. JEVoNs. 


A NEW LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar of Classical Latin for use in Schools and 
Colleges. By ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A. Camb. 
Univ. Press, 1906. Pp. xvi+48o. 6s. 


Mr. SLOMAN has long been known as a critic of the 
Revised Latin Primer and an assailant of the mono- 
poly which that grammar has so long enjoyed. He 
has now employed the leisure of a retired school- 
master to compile a rival work, in which it is easy to 
recognise both the accuracy of the scholar and the 
experience of the tried teacher. Its scope is strictly 
limited to classical Latin, in the syntax to the usage 
of the Ciceronian and Augustan ages and in the 
accidence to the authors commonly read in schools. 
The note of the book is the scrupulous accuracy with 
which every detail has been tested. The old Primer 
bristled with falsehoods and half truths, but Mr. 
Sloman’s statements may, on the whole, be accepted 
with confidence. If schoolboys find it, as we think 
they may, harder to learn from than the older books, 
it will at least leave them with far less to unlearn. 
To understand what an improvement Mr. Sloman 
has effected, it is only necessary to examine such 
sections as those on the forms of the Imperative 
(§ 480) and on the Prohibitions (§ 494). Mr. Sloman’s 
is, we believe, the first Latin Grammar to incorporate 
Zielinski’s rules for the Ciceronian clausulae. 

The grammar is divided into five parts, the acci- 
dence being so fully treated that it occupies as much 
space as the other four parts together. The appen- 
dices contain a number of useful, and some useless, 
lists, and the book concludes with an index of verbs. 
The syntax is arranged from the standpoint of the 
English learner. This is, of course, natural and 
perhaps necessary in a school book, but it leaves 
something to be desired from the historical point of 
view. It might have been as well to add, for ex- 
ample, a classification of the uses of the Latin 
subjunctive, in order to correct the impression of the 
schoolboy, who would then realise that many of the 


subjunctives that he meets with in widely separated 
sections of his grammar are really identical. 

‘Life,’ said the Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
‘is a great bundle of small things’; and the same is 
true of a Latin Grammar. Our criticisms must there- 
fore necessarily deal with minutiae. 

In the first place, there are not a few statements 
put in an unscientific form. ‘ Before the age of 
Augustus 0 was substituted for the vowel w.. . in 
such words as servos,’ etc. (83). The @ of the in- 
finitive of the third conjugation is said to be ‘inserted 
before -ve for the sake of euphony’ (§ 194). To 
explain comburo recourse is had to ‘an archaic form 
[4cro] * (δ 233), which is at best an exploded hypo- 
thesis. In § 234 s¢/@tum is given as the oldest form 
of (¢)/atum, but there is little doubt that the roots are 
different. On p. 165 aferzo and oferio are explained 
as compounds either of 2.720 or of ‘an obsolete 
[αγ]ο]. What evidence is there for a verb ario? 
Surely the alternative to favo is a hypothetical verzo, 
from a root which appears clearly in Sansc. and in 
Lith. osco (p. 172) is not for for-sc-o but for forc- 
sco. Another doubtful statement is that ‘ad- becomes 
au- before ¢’ (§ 445). It is far more likely that we 
have in az- a different preposition. Another unsound 
statement is to be found in § 590: ‘ verbs with 
Perfect in -z sometimes insert a thematic z before -z-, 
as fono, -ere, pos-ut, pos-t-tum.’ It would have been 
difficult to choose a more unfortunate example. On 
p. 13 the note informs us that the o of the gen. plural 
of the second declension was originally short. Mr. 
Sloman means no doubt that the termination was 
originally short, -om (-«m); -drum was substituted 
for it on the analogy of the -dvzm of the first declen- 
sion. There is a more serious confusion in § 456. 
Speaking of the preposition zz in compounds, Mr. 
Sloman states that it is ‘ (rarely) negative,’ and the 
example given is zzsepultus. He seems to have 
confused the preposition and the negative prefix, and 
possibly he was thinking, when he wrote this, of the 


Had it been given, it would have . 
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rare and difficult case of the negative 7- with verbs, 
such as 7gnoscere. Lastly, one old-fashioned and 
unhistorical statement has been allowed to remain in 
the Syntax (8 523), ‘causal cum always takes the 
subjunctive’; as one should say, a Liberal Prime 
Minister always chooses the majority in the House of 
Commons ! 

Occasionally a little further explanation is needed 
to make a statement quite clear. In 87 we read, 
‘Surds are so called because they are without vocal 
tone: Sonants have a slight vocal tone.” Some- 
thing more is needed if a schoolboy is to understand 
this. §91 leaves the impression that /ws is a neuter 
adjective. In $126 a little more might have been 
said with advantage about the meaning of the super- 
lative, which is generally in Latin not a true degree 
of comparison unless the context suggests it. The 
form ghé& given in ὃ 168 should have been labelled 
Indo-European. The note on p. 440 is strangely 
abrupt, and indeed unintelligible, as it stands. To 
illustrate the intransitive meaning of many verbs of 
the second conjugation, Mr. Sloman adds, ‘ Verb- 
Stems with the Suffix -é usually had an intransitive 
sense, e.g. ἐμάν-ην, 7 was mad. Such forms often 
became true Passives.’ In the Syntax, the rule for 
Gerundive Attraction needs revision to make it per- 
fectly clear. 

Among omissions it may be useful to record the 
following. CUnguam and nunguam are omitted from 
the list of adverbs of time in § 299. Under the 
genitive no mention is made of the idiom mov7s est, 
or of the influence of Greek on such constructions as 
integer vitae. Our old friend flocc? facere appears in 
§ 381 without the very necessary warning that it is 
only used with a negative, and rarely at that. Sallust 
might have been added in § 394 as an authority for 
the idiom vwolentibus erat, etc. Cross references 
between §§ 384 and 398 would be useful. To ὃ 403 
add that the ablative of comparison is commoner in 
a negative or quasi-negative sentence. To the mean- 
ings of fer in composition (8 434) should be added 
the bad or negative force seen in ferdo, pereo, per- 
fidus, etc. Lastly, either on p. 416 or on p. 443 some- 
thing might have been said about the optative origin 
of some of the verb-forms. 

Mr. Sloman has been careful to mark the long 
vowels, even in cases of ‘hidden quantity’; but of 
the latter many are neglected, noticeably the vowel 
before -zs and -2f/-, Some inconsistencies occur, 
such as rastrum beside rostrum, nostrum on p. 92, 
but on p. 95. There seems to be no 
authority for viginti or for asguam (though asgue is 
certain). There are several isolated misprints of 
quantity, but the following occur more than once :— 
familiarum and familiaris on p. 54; senectus three 
times, Azderna, ferits and Titus twice each. The first 
syllable of ¢redecim is marked short (as in Lewis and 
Short), but it seems more reasonable to regard it as 
long. Objection may perhaps be taken to ,é/igio, a 
purely metrical lengthening, and to /acrima, the first 
syllable of which is never long except in modern 
Elegiacs. There are two or three inconsistencies in 
spelling, and we may suggest that ‘suppress’ is ill 
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chosen as an illustration of the pronunciation of the 
Latin “2, nor does the noun v7v make a good rhyme 
with -ev in the gender rules. 

In the Accidence the form dz might well be dis- 
missed to limbo. In § 114 a note informs us that 
‘loca was originally a Fem. Sing.’ Schmidt’s theory 
of the origin of the neut. plur. should be neither 
stated absolutely nor confined to a single instance. 
In §118 x7hil is said to be sometimes used like 
mane, as an ablative. Livy indeed has xzhzl aliud 
guam prendere prohibito, but who would put this 
adverbial use on the same footing, as, for instance, 
multo mane mihi ittteras dedit? A note in § 197 
sadly needs correction: ‘The Present Participle of 
sum exists only in composition, e.g. fraes-ens present, 
abs-ens absent, fot-ens powerful.’ Prae-sens and αὐ- 
sens should be so divided, and fofens has nothing to 
do with sz. 

In the Syntax we should have liked to see reform 
in the direction of eliminating or simplifying those 
technical terms which the schoolboy finds—not 
unnaturally—so vague and confusing. The words 
‘respect’ and ‘relation’ mean either too much or too 
little; yet here we have, besides the perhaps in- 
evitable Acc, of Respect, a Gen. of Respect, a Gen. 
of Relation, a Dat. of Relation, an Abl. of Respect, 
and even a Clause of Respect! Again, there is no 
hint of the paratactic origin of certain constructions ; 
Jac cogites is explained by the omission of 2, nor is 
any reason given why gzamvis and /icet are used with 
the Subj. The treatment of Relative Clauses is far 
from clear, It is difficult to determine the meaning 
of the following rule :—‘ Some Relative-Clauses take 
the Indicative (except in Or. Obl. and Dependent 
Clauses).’ Another source of confusion is the treat- 
ment of dependent questions as relative clauses with 
the subjunctive. In § 350 the attraction of the 
relative to the predicate where the number is the 
same as that of the antecedent is called ‘rare.’ It 
would seem however to be pretty nearly regular in 
classical prose. In the treatment of the Conditional 
Sentences we might suggest that a clearer distinction 
should be drawn between the use of the Fut. (or Fut. 
Perf.) Indic. and that of the Pres. Subj. The former 
is described as ‘subject to a condition which may or 
may not be realised,’ while the latter is said to repre- 
sent a ‘future contingency which may or may not be 
realised,’ and later on is called a ‘condition future 
and so possible.’ 

One or two minuter points remain to be noticed. 
The reference to Lindsay’s Historical Grammar on 
p- 67 might be made more definite. S.L. should be 
added to the list of abbreviations on p. xiii, and the 
significance of the asterisks on p. 82 should be 
explained ; guotzes (§ 290) means ‘as often as’; opus 
est scitu (ὃ 482) does not strike one as a ‘ typical 
Ciceronian phrase,’ nor Q.ST.D.F. (p. 459) as an 
abbreviation ‘in common use.’ 

One last suggestion. The book is too bulky for 
beginners. We hope that Mr. Sloman will compile a 
shorter primer for use in the lower forms of schools. 


J. H. V. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Le nozze Aldobrandine, i paesaggi con scent 
dell’ Odissea e le altre pitture murale 
antiche conservate nella Biblioteca Vaticana 
e net Musei Pontificti, con introduzione del 
Dottor B. Nogara. Milan: Hoepli, 
1907. Large folio (0.54 x 0.38 m.): pp. xv 
(+i) 95 (+1) with 52 plates. 250 lire. 


Tus magnificent volume is the second of 
a series in course of publication which deals 
with the contents of the Vatican Museums. 
The first, by Kanzler, is a catalogue of the 
ivories of the Vatican Library, while the work 
now before us describes the collection of 
paintings of the classical period, among which 
the ‘ Nozze Aldobrandine,’ a painting repre- 
senting a wedding scene (found on the 
Esquiline in 1604-5, and placed in the Villa 
Aldobrandini on the Quirinal—whence its 
name) is the most famous, while the others 
include the series with scenes from the 
Odyssey found in the Via Graziosa (on the 
line of the modern Via Cavour) in 1848, the 
series of ‘heroines’ from Tor Marancia, and 
one or two others. Inasmuch as the first- 
named painting has been retouched, it was 
necessary to examine earlier representations 
of it in drawings and engravings, and this has 
been most carefully done, and all the im- 
portant ones reproduced. ‘There are others 
at Windsor and at Eton, which may throw new 
light on points of detail. In regard to the 
age of the painting, Mau’s opinion, naturally 
of the highest value, that it belongs to the 
period of Augustus is followed, though the 
original from which it is derived is probably 
pre-Hellenistic. Dr. Nogara succeeds in re- 
moving from the series of ‘heroines’ the 
so-called Byblis, which he successfully deter- 
mines to have been found on the Via 
Nomentana and not at Tor Marancia after 
all. [The mistake was made by Biondi in the 
monumental publication of the results of the 
excavations at Tor Marancia (Monuments 
Amaransziant) and has been repeated up till 
πον. To the descriptions of the excavation in 
which this painting was really found I may 
add that of Guattani in Memorie enciclopediche 
vii. 83—see Papers of the British School at 


Rome, 111. 99n. The text is a very careful and 
conscientious piece of work, and forms a 
fitting introduction to the splendid series of 
plates. Of these no less than eighteen are 
double, and of these eight are in colours, 
namely the Nozze and the landscapes from 
the Odyssey: while for the benefit of those 
who are curious to study in detail the actual 
conditions of the painting, each of these 
coloured plates is preceded by a phototype. 
The other paintings are illustrated by simple 
phototypes. This, naturally, accounts for 
what may at first seem to be a somewhat 
high price. The publication of the treasures 
in the Vatican Library is proceeding, and it 
will not be long before the splendid Codex 
Barberinianus (Bard. Lat. 4424) of Giuliano 
da Sangallo appears in facsimile, with a 
commentary from the pen of Professor 
Hiilsen. 


Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, Basque, and other Caucasic 
Languages. By ALLIson EMERY DRAKE, 
Sc.M., M.D., Ph.D. Denver: The Her- 
rick Book and Stationery Company. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co., Ld., 1907. Pp. vi and 402. 
8vo. 


‘ SHOWING, adds the author on his voluminous 
title-page, ‘fundamental kinship of the Aryan 
tongues and of Basque with the Semitic 
tongues.’ On the same title-page he finds 
room for a text from Ecclesiastes, ‘Is there 
a thing whereof men may say, See, this is 
new?’ And indeed the Preacher was very 
likely thinking of the misguided persistency 
with which industrious writers compile keys 
to Etymology, starting from an utter disregard 
of phonetic laws. He also quotes Luke το. 
24, ‘Many prophets and kings desired to see 
the things which ye see, and saw them not,’ 
but this seems too sanguine. At the head 
of every page Dr. Drake prints the twelve 
Rules of the Game, and it is seen at once 
that they exactly verify Voltaire’s description 
of etymology as a science ‘ou les voyelles ne 
font rien, et les consonnes fort peu de chose.’ 
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Of Basque phonetics I am not competent to 
speak, and I am willing to admit that e.g. 
the Basque odo/ (which strangely enough 
means ‘blood’) is the same word as the 
Heb. dam, or that Basque /o=Heb. num, 
because they both mean ‘sleep,’ and, we may 
add, if further confirmation were needed, 
because there is a ‘b’ in both; but when I find 
that Sk. go, Lat. dos, and Engl. cow are 
derived from three different roots, viz., 
HNQ, BQR, and GH?*H? respectively, I 
begin to lose confidence in my guide and I 
even get to doubt whether Engl. sfavk is 
derived from Heb. safag, or gosh (in ‘ By 
Gosh!’) from godesh, ‘holiness.’ It is easy 
to laugh at this book, if one were not more 
inclined to weep. It represents two years’ 
hard work, its price is 25s. net, and its value 
is precisely nothing. 
1 EV. 


SOME TRANSLATIONS. 


A CORDIAL welcome is due to James 
Rhoades’s verse translation of the Aenezd, of 
which a new edition is out (Longmans, 3s. 6d. 
net). By common consent, this is an admir- 
able translation of Virgil, perhaps the best in 
existence; and it is written in blank verse, 
not in the modern hurry-scurry gabble-metres. 
A new prose translation has just appeared, 
by J. Jackson (Clarendon Press: 35. 6d. net), 
of which it is possible to speak with sincere 
praise. 

Calverley’s Theocritus and his Eclogues 
are reprinted in a pocket volume and edited 
by Prof. Tyrrell (Bell, 2s. cloth; 3s. leather), 
and J. W. Mackail’s prose version of the select 
poems of the Anthology comes in a com- 
panion volume to the Greek (Longmans, 
2s. net cloth; 3s. leather). These need no 
bush. 

E. D. A. Morshead completes the transla- 
tion of Aeschylus in a new volume, one of 
the Golden Treasury (Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
net). His Oresteian Trilogy is known and 
admired by all, and the new volume may 
dispense with any further introduction. A. 
S. Way translates the Prometheus and the 
Suppliants in another volume (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. net). A charming volume of the 
Oxford translations is W. H. Fyfe’s Tacitus 
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Dialogus, Agricola et Germania (Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d. net). This book will certainly 
find a ready sale for its intrinsic interest ; and 
the dialogue on oratory will be novel to 
most readers. There are maps and notes 
for English readers. The translation is ex- 
cellent. A new translation of Lucretius 
i—lii, in verse, is by Dr. Egan of King 
William’s Town (Maskew Miller, Capetown, 
55.), to which English scholars will offer a 
welcome as first fruits of the Cape vine. It 
cannot be said to be very distinguished as 
verse, but the substance of the poem is 
satisfactorily given, and there are a few neces- 
sary notes. A. E. Street, of Eton, publishes 
120 selected epigrams of Martial in Latin 
and English verse. 


Prolegomena ad Aristophanenmt: scripsit J. van 
LEEUWEN, J. F. Lugduni Batavorum apud A. 
W. Sijthoff. MDCCCCVIII. Pp. 445. 10M. 


THE 170 pages of easy and agreeable Latin in 
which Prof. van Leeuwen writes de foctae vita et 
operibus are pleasant reading, but can hardly be 
said to contain anything new. Perhaps what comes 
nearest to it is the hypothesis about the birth of 
Aristophanes in connexion with the lines referring to 
Aegina, Ach. 653 foll., a hypothesis more precise 
than was given in the note on that passage itself. 
It is suggested that the poet’s father was one of the 
Aeginetans who betook themselves to Attica (Herod. 
6. 90), and that they probably became Athenian 
citizens without forfeiting their Aeginetan properties : 
then that children born to them in and after 451 
were not recognized as citizens, because their mothers 
would not now satisfy the legal requirement. For 
this there is a good deal of conjecture required, and 
the writer himself admits that it is not a very 
satisfactory explanation, even if accepted. The 
sketch of the life and works might have been much 
compressed without any loss. What need is there 
now for instance of a Latin account of the contents 
of the Frogs, occupying some 12 or 13 pages, and 
including some metrical versions by Prof. J. J. 
Hartman? (I notice in the latter by the way some 
errors in prosody, /acinia, and dilaniabit.) There 
follow parallel texts of the Greek lives of the poet, 
texts of the various excerffa de comoedia (re-edited 
not long ago by Kaibel in the first and unhappily the 
only volume of his Comic Fragments), a brief account 
of Aristophanes’ metres with a metrical analysis of 
the plays, a structural analysis of them on different 
lines from those given by Zielinski and Mazon, a few 
pages on the history of the text in antiquity and on 
our MSS., and a long account—75 pages in all—of 
errors classified and illustrated from codices R and V. 
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In this last there is a good deal of instructive matter, 
but also not a little of very uncertain speculation too 
confidently stated. The volume closes with an zmdex 
verum et nominum to the whole 11 volumes of 
commentary on the separate comedies, giving 
apparently all the words and things on which notes 
may be found. This will be of considerable use, the 
want of such an index being a great defect in Dr. 
Blaydes’ monumental edition. .Blaydes’ ample store 
of miscellaneous information, especially in the way of 
parallel passages illustrating idioms, is much greater 
than van Leeuwen’s, large as the latter is; but lack 
of an index even to the separate volumes makes it 
much less available. 

I append two or three corrections of the Greek 
excerpts that have occurred to me in reading the 
book, The shorter Greek life of Aristophanes has 
πρότερον ἹΚρατίνου καὶ Εἰὐπόλιδος βλασφημούντων, the 
longer πικρότερόν τε καὶ αἰσχρότερον K. καὶ Ev. 
βλασφημούντων ἢ ἔδει. Is πρότερον an accidental 
abbreviation of πικρότερον ? So elsewhere οὔτε πικρὸς 
λίαν ἐστὶν ὥσπερ K. A few lines further on εὐλαβὴς 
δὲ γενόμενος ἄλλως τε καὶ εὐφυής (in the longer form 


VERSION AND 


HEROD’S VISION 


“1 DREAMED last night of a dome of beaten 
gold, 

To be a counter-glory to the Sun. 

There shall the eagle blindly dash himself, 

There the first beam shall strike, and there 
the moon 

Shall aim all night her argent archery ; 

And it shall be the tryst of sundered stars, 

The haunt of dead and dreaming Solomon ; 

Shall send a light upon the lost in hell, 

And flashings upon faces without hope. 

And I will think in gold and dream in silver, 

Imagine in marble and in bronze conceive, 

Till it shall dazzle pilgrim nations, 

And stammering tribes from undiscovered 
lands, : 

Allure the living God out of the bliss, 

And all the streaming seraphim from heaven!” 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Herod. 


evr, δὲ σφόδρα γ. τὴν ἀρχὴν ἄλλως τε καὶ edd.) reads 
as though evA. and εὐῴφ. should exchange places: 
what otherwise does ἄλλως τε καὶ mean? In the 
longer life van Leeuwen reads ἐπιγράφει ‘ χοροῦ ’ 
φθεγγομένου (for φθεγγόμενος) ἐν ἐκείνοις without 
mentioning Bergk’s καίπερ οὐ φθεγγομένου. The 
latter makes much better sense, and _ perhaps, 
dropping καίπερ, we might adopt <od> φθεγγομένου 
and say that οὐ was lost after the final letters of 
χοροῦ. ἅ immediately following should probably be 
6. In περὶ κωμῳδ. 3. 11 (Bergk) τὸ λοίδορόν τε καὶ 
σκαιόν Kaibel reads αἰσχρόν for σκαιόν ; cf. αἰσχρότερον 


quoted above: αὐστηρόν also may be suggested, as 


it is said of Cratinus in 2. 1 that he was αὐστηρὸς 
ταῖς λοιδοείαις. 8. 26 read ἔχειν (not ἔχει) γέλωτα 
to match ἀπαντᾶν. 2. 3 ὁ δὲ ᾽Α. τὸν μέσον ἐλήλακε 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν χαρακτῆρα. I am not sure if I have 
mentioned in print before my conjecture ἐζήλωκε, 
ἐλαύνειν with μέσον seems by no means unnatural, 
but ἐλαύνειν χαρακτῆρα is odd, and ξηλῶ is frequent 
in these excerpts, ¢.g. 3. 3 παιδιᾶς εὐτραπέλου γενό- 
μενοι ζηλωταί. 
H. RICHARDS. 


TRANSLATION 


OF HIS TEMPLE. 


Εἶδον καθεύδων δῶμ᾽ ὄναρ χρυσήλατον, 
΄ ries aes ΄ ἘΣ ΤῊ 
στέγην τιν᾽ αὐγαῖς ἀνθάμιλλον ἡλίου 
> (ee | > “ > Ἂς ἘΣ “ 
κἀκεῖσ᾽ ἀμαυρῶν αἰετοὶ ῥύμῃ πτερῶν 
LA nA Q> 4 7 cs - 
σκήψουσι, πρῶτον δ᾽ ἡμέρα ῥίψει σέλας 
μήνη τε τοξεύουσα παννύχους βολάς" 
ἊΝ / bie tid ΗΝ uA Ἂ 7 
πρὸς τήνδ᾽ ἰόντες δ᾽ ἀστέρες πλανώμενοι 
ὁμιλίαν στήσουσι, καὶ κτίστωρ ἄναξ 
a , 
Αἰγεὺς νεκρῶν φάντασμα φοιτήσει λυθέν' 
- , 
κεῖθεν yap ἀστράπτον τι κἀς Avdov φάος 
ὄψεις θανόντων εὐφρανεῖ δυσέλπιδας. 
> ων A ” , Ν Ἂς λ / 
ἐγὼ yap ἄργυρόν τε καὶ χρυσὸν λαβών 
, “ὦ ” / 
λίθον τε χαλκόν θ᾽, ὡς χερῶν ἄτερ, φρενί 
ναὸν κτίσω τόνδ᾽, ἔστ᾽ ἂν ἐξειργασμένον 
rd r > [4 ,“ ϑ' 
γένη θεωρεῖν ἐκπλαγέντ᾽ ἐφελκύσας 
ποταινίας τ᾽ οἰκοῦντας ἀγλώσσους πλάκας, 
αὐτὸν καταγάγω Ζῆνα τῶν θρόνων ἄπο 
πανδήμιόν τε θεῶν ᾿Ολυμπίων στόλον. 


J. Μ. Epmonps. 
Repton. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


BARTON MOATS, 


Last winter some months were spent in 
excavating at the Barton Moats. The earth- 
works comprise two oblong areas adjoining 
one another, the larger one measuring about 
170 feet by 130 feet, surrounded by a moat 
30 feet wide by 6 feet 6 inches deep, while 
the smaller is 80 feet long by 60 feet wide. 
Its moat is 20 feet in width by 5 feet in 
depth. These earthworks proved, after care- 
ful digging, to be of a date about 800 to 
1000 A.D. 

While making trial trenches through a 
large mound at the north corner of the larger 
area a quantity of 4/ack ash was cut through. 
This was found to fill, almost to the top, a 
ditch rro feet long, 12 feet wide, and 5 feet 
deep, hollowed out of the solid gravel and 
gault. Above this accumulations of top-spit 
and made earth varied, according to the 
irregularities of the surface, from 2 feet to 
4 feet 6 inches in depth. 

The ‘Black Ash’ layer, which averaged 
nearly 4 feet in thickness, was composed of a 
mixture of burnt straw, seeds—mostly barley 
—bones of animals and birds, fragments of 
pottery, nails and other iron or bronze 
articles, eggshells, fish, oyster, mussel and 
cockle shells, hazel nuts, with quantities of 
burnt twigs and small branches of wood, 
mainly alder and willow. 

Examination showed plainly that the trench 
had been inhabited in late Celtic times— 
100 B.C. to 100 A.D.—by a people who lived 
in wattle and daub huts. The straw, the 
burnt remains of which was so plentiful, had 
been laid along the bottom of a great part of 
the trench, and on it were spread ears 
of barley, the two-rowed form, Hordeum 
distichon. Mr. Clement Reid, F.R.S., to 
whom I sent samples of the ash, straw and 
barley ears, remarks that ‘the barley occurs 
in the same curious way as at Glastonbury 
(first century B.c. to first century A.D.), and 
seems to have been stored as broken ears 
with the awns broken off, and in each case 
was more probably used for malting than for 
bread.’ 


ε 


NEAR CAMBRIDGE. 


The barley seeds were scattered thickly 
through the lower 18 inches of the black 
ash. 

A more detailed account of the contents 
of this ditch will be found in my ‘ Report on 
the Barton excavations’ which will be pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society next October. 

The illustration shows a section of the 
‘Black Ash Ditch,’ and the accumulations of 
earth rubbish above it, at a spot beneath the 
before-mentioned mound. 

The most prominent object in it is an 
earthen cooking-pot, on its rough outdoor 
hearth, with burnt wood and twigs beneath 
it, on the circle of stones, exactly as it was 
left by the person who last used it—about 
the year 100 a.D., as I believe. 

The hearth is on the very bottom of the 
trench, the gault beneath it being burnt by 
the fire. With the exception of the two 
pieces of carved bone which were found at 
the same 4orizon in the ditch, but three yards 
eastward of the pot (they were inserted here 
to save another illustration), every article was 
discovered in the position shown. 

Taking them from the left side of the 
picture the chief things are as follows: 

Skull of dog ; a large fragment of millstone 
of Niedermendig lava; a bronze and iron 
scabbard point; a Roman key (iron); a 
beautifully carved bone pin, 13 in. long; a 
hone, pierced at one end, 3 in. in length; the 
skull of a goose; an iron nail; a bronze 
harness (?) ring ornamented with a Celtic 
pattern ; a bone scoop; a rim of a Roman 
pot ; a Roman stylus (iron); a Roman knife 
blade; beneath it a fragment of millstone, 
also of Niedermendig lava ; a piece of Roman 
tile; a Roman horse-shoe; a large portion 
of flanged Roman tile; fragment of Roman 
pot showing rim; a second Roman horse- 
shoe, and another Roman knife-blade. 

The two pieces of bone and the small pin, 
all ornamented with the ring and dot pattern, 
have been submitted to Mr. Reginald Smith 
of the British Museum. He pronounces all 
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three to be Roman; the carved bones, he 
thinks, are knife handles. I should rather 
say they were of late Celtic workmanship 
during the early times of the Roman occupa- 
tion, though the slight difference of opinion 
is one of terms rather than date. Ὁ 

Above the ‘ Black Ash’ layer in the made 
earth can be seen a Saxon bronze buckle, 
and near it are two mediaeval iron arrow, or 
small spear, heads. 

The line of pebbles represents a pathway 
of stones, picked out from the boulder-clay 
in the neighbourhood, and constructed, as 
was clear from other evidence which cannot 
be given in full, about g00 a.p. On this 
pathway lay a Norman spur. 


The paste of which the pot is composed is 
exactly the same as that of many undoubted 
Romano-British pots which I have dug up in 
this county and in Huntingdonshire. If the 
upper half of the pot alone had been found 
it would without hesitation or dispute be 
assigned to the Roman age, on account of 
its texture, shape of rim, etc., but because 
the lower half of the pot is similar to those 
usually attributed to an early mediaeval date 
I am told it must be mediaeval. 

To quote from the report mentioned above : 

“1 wish to put two questions, and shall be 
very glad if anyone can answer them definitely 
and satisfactorily. 

‘(a) Has an early mediaeval cooking-pot 
ever been discovered on its hearth as left by 
the early mediaeval man, and, if so, what was 
its shape ? 

‘(4) When did the rather pointed base of 
the pot usually assigned to the Roman age 
pass into the broader base of the pot usually 
assigned to mediaeval times? Where is the 
transition pot? For no one, I think, would 
say that the potters in this country suddenly 
gave up one style altogether and afterwards 
made only another type. 
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‘I cannot believe, after the very careful 
attention given to the whole excavation, notes 
being made at once and on the spot of what 
was done and seen, that an early mediaeval 
man, sometime during the years 700 and 
goo A.D., when he wanted to cook his meal, 
and having the whole of Barton from which 
to select a site, chose to dig down through at 
least four feet of ash, and perhaps through 
some gravel above it, in order to make his 
fire on the solid gault below, and then very ἡ 
carefully replace the ash and put a Roman 
key and stylus, a piece of Niedermendig lava 


- millstone, and a Celtic bronze buckle above 


it, and close by lay the small Celtic bone pin 
and two pieces of Roman tile, and then, in 
the gravel above, leave his Saxon buckle 
behind him to mark the spot. 

‘The notion seems preposterous, and equally 
absurd would be the assumption that the 
whole trench is of early mediaeval date, and 
that all these articles above-mentioned fell 


‘ accidentally into the positions in which I 


found them. 

‘The conclusion to be drawn from the 
facts is, it seems, that here we have a pot 
used during the first century A.D. with rim 
and upper half exactly like typical pots of 
the Roman period, and made of a paste 
commonly used during that time. Therefore, 
considering all the circumstances under which 
the vessel was discovered, we have here the 
transition shape, combining the Roman rim 
and the so-called mediaeval base, in use 
during the first century of the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain. 

‘That this statement will be considered by 
some an archaeological heresy I am fully 
aware, but until the two questions I put just 
now are answered satisfactorily, has anyone 
sufficient authority to condemn this opinion?” 


F, σα. WALKER. 
Cambridge. 
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NEWS AND 


THE performance of classical plays seems 
to be finding favour in America. The 
November Classical Journal mentions that 
the Audens (shortened) has been given at 
San José, California, by boys and _ girls, 
under the training of Miss E. D. Whitmire : 
and at Emporia, Kansas, the Agamemnon 
was given in English (Goodwin’s translation 
of the dialogue, Plumptre’s of the choruses). 
The Adestis, given in English at Beloit 
College, is stated to be the twenty-first of 
that kind given at Beloit. The classical 
class of the University of Idaho represented 
the scene of Horace and the Bore. ‘They 
had togas, but no scenery, and the hilarity 
was duly tempered by a paper on the Via 
Sacra.’ 

The Classical Journal also contains a 
paper on ‘A New Greek Course,’ outlining 
a course of study for those who know no 
Greek, exactly after the fashion of the 
‘Experiment’ which Prof. Sonnenschein 
describes in our last issue. 


WE are informed that Prof. H. A. Strong, 
of Liverpool, is translating into English, 
Weise’s Charakteristik der Lateintschen 
Sprache. 
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COMMENTS 


MANCHESTER University has just founded 
a Greenwood Professorship of Hellenistic 
Greek. The first professor is Dr. J. H. 
Moulton, whose Prolegomena to New Testa- 
ment grammar has excited so much attention 
in this country: he will probably combine 
with it Indo-European philology from the 
Greek standpoint, Prof. Conway taking the 
Latin side of that subject. The new chair 
is an amalgamation of the Greenwood 
lectureship of Hellenistic Greek and the 
lectureship on philology held by the late 
Prof. Strachan. 

Manchester is leading the way for Oxford 
and Cambridge in encouraging studies other 
than scientific: witness the new chair and 
that of Pali. Besides these subjects, Cam- 
bridge has no official provision for Zend or 
Modern Greek, both subjects of importance, 
not to mention Tibetan ; Oxford has a little 
advantage here over Cambridge. There is 
no indication that a certain department, 
which we will call the horse-leech’s daughter, 
has ceased to cry ‘Give, give,’ and perhaps 
other departments may now begin to use 
the modern substitute for argument. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
EPICURUS AND LUCRETIUS. 


GIusSANI is, I believe, the first editor of Lucretius 
who has attempted to disentangle the argument of 
Epicurus (‘Letter to Herodotus’ 56ff. Usener) in 
proof of what is known as the doctrine of ‘ minimal 
partes’ composing the atom, and to apply it to 
Lucretius, 1. 599 ff. But, if Epicurus is obscure, 
Giussani, in spite of his admirable penetration, and 
partly perhaps in consequence of it, is not easy read- 
ing either—at least I have not found him so; indeed, 
between the tortuosities of the Greek and the subtleties 
of the Italian, I have been very nearly driven off my 
head in attempting to understand the argument in 
question. In the hope therefore of being corrected, 


if I am wrong, or, if I am right, of saving some other 
student, as dull-witted as myself, from much painful 
effort, I venture to put forward the following brief 
abstract of what seems to me to be the argument of 
Epicurus, as a help towards understanding the reason- 
ing of Lucretius. Lucretius himself has dealt very 
cavalierly with ‘ the intricate prose’ of his master, and 
has been commended—I wonder why—by Monro for 
so doing. Giussani, however, is as thorough here as 
elsewhere throughout his brilliant book, and, if the 
following statement of the argument is right, the merit 
is his, while if it is wrong, the fault must lie with me. 

But first it is necessary to understand clearly what 
exactly is meant by the terms ‘ visible’ (αἰσθητόν) and 
‘invisible’ (νοητόν) in Epicurean physics. Many 
people, I believe, if asked ‘ why is an atom invisible?’ 
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would reply, ‘because it is so small.’ Surely this is 
not so; if an atom were as large as a mountain it 
would still be ‘invisible.’ εἴρηται δὲ ἄτομος, οὐχ ὅτι 
ἐστιν ἐλαχίστη, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι οὐ δύναται τμηθῆναι, ἀπαθὴς 
οὖσα καὶ ἀμέτοχος κενοῦ. Even this commonplace 
might preclude misconception. Any body, no matter 
how small, is ‘visible’ or αἰσθητόν, if it possesses 
quality, that is, if it is composed of matter with void, 
that is, if it can emit εἴδωλα (Lucret. 1. 687-8). Any 
body, no matter how large, is ‘invisible’ or νοητόν, if 
it does not possess quality, that is, if it is composed of 
matter without void, that is, if it cannot emit εἴδωλα. 
An atom then is invisible, not because of its small- 
ness, but because it is without quality, being duéroxos 
κενοῦ and so unable to radiate εἴδωλα. Therefore, to 
say of a thing that it has become ‘invisible,’ ov« 
αἰσθητόν or νοητόν, is equivalent to saying, not that 
it is too small to be seen—for light can see anything 
that can emit eféwAa—but that it has ceased to exist 
as a ‘res genita,’ or a compound of matter and void. 

So much being admitted, I think Epicurus’ argu- 
ment amounts to this: 

1. Atoms, like all finite (ὡρισμένα) bodies, whether 
‘visible’ or ‘invisible,’ must have parts, that is, 
‘extremities’ (ἀκρά, ‘cacumina’), é.g. a right side and 
a left, to determine their shape. Without this exten- 
sion, a body is neither αἰσθητόν nor νοητόν. But 
since the finite cannot contain the infinite, there must 
be a point at which the separation of these parts or 
‘extremities’ ceases. 

2. Take a visible (αἰσθητόν) body. Suppose our 
sight strong enough to see the smallest body existing 


in a qualified form (2.6. matter plus void), eg. a’ 


particle of gold. To be visible, this gold body must 
have gold ἀκρά determining its shape. But since this 
body is the smallest body existing in the sphere of 
the visible (τὸ αἰσθητόν), its ἀκρά, which are smaller 
still, cannot exist on that sphere except in ἀκρά of 
that body. Apart from it, they would be οὐκ αἰσθητά, 
that is, without gold farts determining their shape. 
They are, therefore, as gold, inseparable from the 
body. If isolated from it, they would cease to be 
gold and become ‘invisible’ matter or atoms. 

3. Next, take an invisible (νοητόν) body. Suppose 
our reason (our ‘mental eye,’ as Epicurus calls it) 
strong enough to conceive the smallest body existing 
in an wngualified form (7.6. matter ménus void), e.g. 
the atom. To be conceivable (νοητόν), this material 
body must have material ἀκρά determining its shape. 
But since this body is the smallest body existing in 
the sphere of the conceivable (τὸ νοητόν), its ἀκρά, 
which are smaller still, cannot exist in that sphere 
except as ἀκρά of that body. Apart from it, they 
would be οὐ νοητά, that is, wzthout material parts 
determining their shape. They are, therefore, as 
material, izseparable from the body. 1 isolated from 
it, they would cease to be matter and become nothing. 

The conclusion therefore is, that the atom must 
have parts (ἀκρά), but these parts themselves are 
without parts, that is, without extension (ἀμετάβατα), 
and therefore cannot be conceived as existing separate 
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from the atom. Unextended themselves, they merely 
supply the atom with its extension. ἔτι τε Ta ἐλάχιστα 
καὶ ἀμιγῆ (=‘ una,’ Lucret. 1. 604), πέρατα det νομίζειν 
τῶν μηκῶν τὸ καταμέτρημα ἐξ αὐτῶν πρώτων (‘ prima,’ 
Lucret. I. 604) τοῖς μείζοσι καὶ ἐλάττοσι παρασκευάζοντα 
τῇ διὰ λόγου θεωρίᾳ ἐπὶ τῶν αὀράτων. ‘We must con- 
sider these irreducible and simple extremities as the 
fundamental basis which supplies the atoms with the 
measure of this size for the mental contemplations of 
the invisible,’ z.e. without its extremities the atom 
cannot be conceived as a dimension. 

These considerations point to the true meaning of 
Lucret. I. 749 ff.—a crucial passage which has bee 
seriously misunderstood : ; 


cum videamus id extremum cuiusque cacumen 

esse quod ad sensus nostros minimum esse videtur, 

conicere ut possis ex hoc, quae cernere non quis 

extremum quod habent, minimum consistere <in 
illis>. 

The current translation is: ‘though we see that 
that is the bounding point of anything which seems 
to be least to our senses, so that from this you may 
infer that because the things which you do not see 
have a bounding point, there is a host in them’; with 
this explanation: ‘in the visible thing, however, the 
cacumen seems to be a minimum, in the atom it zs ~ 
a minimum.’ But this, as Giussani observes, is to 
reason from a fallacy to a fact. ‘Se nel fattos per- 
cipiti c’é un inganno, l’induzione fatti per limper- 
cettibili non ha pitt fondamento.’ It appears, then, 
that esse videtur here does not mean ‘seems to be’ 
but ‘is seen to be,’ that is, ‘is really a minzmum in 
the sphere of the visible (τὸ αἰσθητόν). “ Epicurus 
intende un vero mznzmum, ma nel campo del per- 
cettibili.’ I therefore translate, taking zd as predicate: 
‘though we see that the extremity of anything is a 
thing which, judged by our senses, is seen to be a 
minimum, so that from this you can infer that, since 
things you cannot see (2.6. atoms) have an extremity, 
there is a minimum also in them’ (supplying ‘ e¢illis’ 
with Postgate), and the argument will be: since our 
senses tell us that the ἀκρὸν of a qualified or visible 
body is a #zzimum in the sphere of τὸ αἰσθητόν, our 
reason infers that the ἀκρὸν of an unqualified or 
invisible body (the atom) is a #zczmzum in the sphere 
of τὸ νοητόν. ΣΟ 


EURIP. SACCH. 6509. 
ἡμεῖς δέ σοι μενοῦμεν, ov φευξούμεθα. 


ON seeing (at page 216 of the present volume of 
The Classical Review) Mr. J. U. Powell’s conjecture 
σῷ, nominative plural of σῶς, instead of the ‘ awk- 
ward’ σοι of the MSS., it has occurred to me that 
the reading here is: 

ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἔσω μενοῦμεν, οὐ φευξούμεθα. 
SAMUEL ALLEN. 


Lisconnan, Dervock, Co. Antrim. 
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for Classical Students, noticed, 129 f. 
Edwards (H. F.), notice of Arnold’s work on Roman 
History, 49 ff. 
Egan’s verse transl. of Lucretius i.-iii., 2576 
Egyptian year, note on the, 124a, 6 
Elbceuf (prince d’) and excavations at Herculaneum, 


2 

Eleans and the worship of Hades, the, 136 

El-Haouria, mosaic pavement at, 1344 

Ellis (R.), notice of Ferrara’s Poematis Latini frag- 
menta Herculanensia, 125 ff. 

Ely’s Roman Hayling: a Contribution to the History 
of Roman Britain (2nd ed.), noticed, 984 

Epicurus and Lucretius, 261 f. 

ERRATA, 644 

Etruscan origin of the gods, 1326 

Etrusco-roman religion, polytheism and magic in the, 
151d 

prevalence of Greek ideas on, 152a 

etymology of folium, the, 47a, ὁ, 1006 

Euphorion, fragment of, 1754, 1774 

Euripides, Bacch. 659, note on, 2624: see also 
216a 

Herc. Fur. 1157 σῷ.» note on, 149a, ὁ 

Euripides Unbound, 211 ff. 

Eustathius on the plural of γῆ, 1812 

Evelyn-White (H. G.), on the Claudian invasion of 
Britain, 204 ff. 

experiment in University education, an, 169 ff. : see 
also 261a 

‘expurgation’ theory of the Homeric poems, 188a, ὁ 


ἘΣ 


Feriae Sementiuae and the festival in Tib. II. i., 36f., 
406 
Ferrara’s Poematis Latint fragmenta Herculanensia, 
noticed, 125 ff. 
authorship of, 126a, ὁ 
summary of work on, 125 f. 
Ferrero’s Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma, noticed, 
82 ff., 84 f. 
economical rather than political, 83a, 84 f. 
estimate of Caesar, 836 
third vol. of English translation, 2284 
First Eclogue, notes on the, 243 f. 
folium, etymology of, 47a, ὁ, 1004 
foreign schoolbooks, notice of some, 590, f., 2264, 2274 
Forsdyke (E. J.), Monthly Record, 29 f., 61a, 4, 
134a, ὁ, 160 f., 229a, ὁ 
notice of Payne-Gallwey’s Projectile-throwing 
Engines of the Ancients and Turkish and other 
re Bows of Mediaeval and Later Times, 
974, 1. 
Forum Holitorium, the three temples in the, 1574, f. 
Ἐπ ata of the Boeotians and a new papyrus, the, 
Fourth Eclogue, further notes on the, 140 ff.: see 
also 149 ff. 
and the prophecy in Catull. Ixiv., 1504 
comparison of with the 7hzrd, 1504, f. 
the parvus puer of, 150a, ὁ 
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Fowler (W. W.), note on the country festival in Tib. 
IL. 1.,/36 ft. 
Postgate’s supplementary note, 400 
Francis (H. T.), on Archimedes and Britain, 1336, 6: 
see also 2176 
Fraser (J.), on the etymology of fo/zwm, 47a, ὁ : see 
also 1006 
Frazer (J. G.), on the leafy bust at Nemi, 147 ff. : see 
also 217a, ὁ 
Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, new ed. of, 606 
Frost (K. T.), on the accessibility of curios from 
Egypt, 99 f.: see also 99a 
Furneaux’ Zhe Annals of Tacitus, vol. ii., Pelham- 
Fisher’s revision of, noticed, 22a, ὁ 
Furtwangler’s views on Roman sculpture, 854, f. 
Wickhoff-Riegl’s reactionary theories, 86a, ὁ 
Fyfe’s transl. of Tacitus’ Dialogus, Agricola et Ger- 
mania, 2576, ὦ 


G. 


Galicia, Bukowina, Podolia, Bessarabia and the 
Aegaean Civilization, 237a, ὁ 

Gallus and Virgil, 684, ff. 

Garrod (H. W.), notice of Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue : 
Three Studies by J. B. Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, 
R. S. Conway, 149 ff. : see also 140 ff. 

Gelzer’s Ausgewahite kleine Schriften, 
228a, ὦ 

Giussani and Epicurus in Lucretius, 261 f. 

gods in the Acloguwes and the Arcadian Club, the, 
40 ff. 

Goligher (W. A.), on the Boeotian Constitution, 80 ff. 

Goodspeed-Owen’s //omeric Vocabularies: Greek and 
English Word-Lists for the Study of Homer, 
noticed, 128 f. 

Gow (J.), notice of van Wageningen’s Scaenica 
Romana and Album Terentianum, 22 f. 

Graeco-Indian coins, new readings of, 2236 

Granger (F.), notice of Thulin’s Die Gotter des 
Martianus Capella und der Bronzeleber von 
Piacenza, 1326, f. 

on the leafy bust at Nemi, 2176, ὦ : see also 147 ff. 
Greek abstinence from animal food, 209 4, f. 
literature taught through English, 169 ff.: see 
also 261a 
philosophers and the rights of animals, 210@ 
quacks in Republican and Julian times, 152a, 6 
technical vocabulary, wealth of, 52 f. 

Gregory’s letter on British converts and the country 
festival in Tib. 11. i., 398 

Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the 
Coasts of Asta Minor, Crete, and Cyprus (Mac- 
millan), noticed, 159 


noticed, 


H. 


Hades, derivation of, 13a@ (n.) 
horses and herds of, 144, ff. 
wall-paintings of, 144 
why no general cultus of, 13@ 
Harrison (E.), notice of Furneaux’ 7he Annals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii. (Pelham—Fisher’s revision), 22a, ὁ 
Harrison (Jane E.), on Helios-Hades, 12 ff. 
Harrison’s (Miss) Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, new ed. of, 1334 
Harry (J. E.), on Agrippa’s response to Paul (Acts 
xxvi. 28), 238 ff. 
Hartman’s De Ovidio Poeta Commentatio, noticed, 
130 f. 
Hayter (John) and the 
fragments, 1254, f. 


Herculanensian papyrus 


Te 
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Headlam (W.), Greek elegiac rendering of ‘O Woman, 
in our hours of ease,’ 626 
of ‘She took the cup of life to sip,’ 2d. 
notice of Weil’s Aeschyli Tragoediae, 96a, 6 
obituary notice and published work of, 163 f. 
Headlam’s A Book of Greek Verse, noticed, 95 f. 
Restorations of Menander, noticed, 626, 1288 
The Eumenides of Aeschylus (transl. from a 
revised text), noticed, 182 ff. 
The Prometheus Bound of A eschylus (transl. from 
a revised text), noticed, 2d. 
fener ετὸὶ Conference, question of Greek at the, 
18a, ὁ 
Helios- Hades, 12 ff. 
Henderson (H. L.), notice of Hartman’s De Ovidio 
Poeta Commentatio, 130 f. 
Herculaneum, past excavations at, with bibliography 
of most important anthorities, 2 ‘ff, 
the basilica, 3a, 4 
bronzes, 4 f. 
‘ House of the Papyri,’ 34, f. 
theatre, 2é, f. 
Hermogenes and Theon on Theopompus, 1198 
Herodotus and Theopompus, 1184 
and Pindar, 2425 
Hicks (E. L.), notice of Ramsay’s Studies in the History 
and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, 53 ff. 
Hicks’ (R. D.) Avistotle, De Anima, with Transla- 
tion, Introduction and Notes, noticed, 218 ff. 
Higden, the monk of Chester, 934 
Hill (G. F.), notice of Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft (ed. Wissowa) : 
Ephoros—Eutychos, 1314, f. 
Hippias, coin of, 222a, 6 
Hirst (G. M.), notes on Catullus lxiv., 180 ἢ. 
Holmes’ Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius 
Caesar, noticed, 91 ff., 94 f. 
Homeric house, the, 1864 
land system, 186a, ὁ 
religion, 1864, f., 1884, f. 
vocabularies, 128 f. 
Hook’s (van) The Metaphorical Terminology of Greek 
Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, noticed, 52 f. 
Hope’s Zhe Language of Parody: a Study in the 
Diction of Aristophanes, noticed, 192a, ὁ 
Horace and Catullus, 1804, f. 
Housman (A. E.), note on Martial III. xciii. 13 sg¢., 
46 f. 
notice of Vollmer’s Horace (ed. maior), 88 f. 
on the Paeans of Pindar (Oxyrhynch. Pap. V., 
pp- 24-81), 8 ff. 
Hungary and the Aegaean Civilization, 2374 
Hunt (A. 8.), notice of Kenyon—Bell’s Brztish Museum 
Papyri: Facsinitles (vol. 111.}, 1334 


ΤᾺ 


Jackson’s transl. of Zhe Meditations of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, noticed, 24a, ὁ 
transl. of Virgil (prose), 257a 
‘ibn abeeye,’ the appellation, 123a 
Jevons (F. B.), notice of Adam’s Religious Teachers of 
Greece, 252 ff. 
Jewish feast of tabernacles and the country festival in 
Tib. II. i., the, 394 
inscription at Baltsha-Hissar, 214 
at Chekirji, 2134, ἢ 
at Korbous (Tunis), 2294 
at Kosez-Abdullah, 2154 
at Tunis, 134@ 
International Congress for the History of Religions, 
165a, ὁ 


INDEX 


John of Salisbury and a MS. of the Cexa Trimalchionis, 
179a, ὦ 

Jones (F.), on the teaching of Latin in grammar 
schools, 33 ff. 

Jones (H. L.), proposed emendation of Virgil, dem. x. 
705, 180a, ὁ 

Jones (W. H. S.), on the attitude of the Greeks towards 
animals, 209 f. 

Jordan’s Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum 
(ed. Hiilsen), noticed, 154 ff. 

Iphigeneia group at Copenhagen, lost fragments of 
the, 60 f. 

Italian Government and excavations at Herculaneum, 
the, 2a, 54 

Juvenal, notes on, 2454, ὁ 


K. 


‘Kamares’ ware, 744, 756 

Kenyon-Bell’s British Museum Papyri: 
(vol. iii.), noticed, 1335 

Kraus (M.), on Artemis Aphaia, 17a, ὁ 

Kretschmer-Skutsch’s Glotta: Zeitschrift fur griech- 
ische und lateinische Sprache, noticed, 964, f. 


Facsimtles 


L. 


Lacus Umber, site of the, 2454 

Lang (A.), on early uses of bronze and iron, 47a, 6 

Larizza’s Rhegium Chalcidense (Reggio dt Calabria) : 
La Storia e la Numismatika dat Tempi Pretstorict 
fino alla Cittadinanza komana, noticed, 976 

Latin and Greek in the Goethe- Gymnasium at Frank- 
furt a/M, 137 ff. 

teaching in grammar schools, 33 ff. 

Leeuwen’s (van) Menandri Quatuor Fabularum 
Fragmenta, noticed, 127 f. 

Prolegomena ad Aristophanem, noticed, 2576 

Lendrum (W. T.), on Epicurus and Lucretius, 261 f. 

two notes on Pindar, 241 ff. 

Le nozze Aldobrandine, i paesaggt con sceni dell’ 
Odissea e le altre pitture murale antiche conservate 
nella Biblioteca Vaticana e nei Muset Pontificit, 
con introduzione del Dottor B. Nogam, noticed, 
256a, ὁ 

ew (W. M.), obituary notice of Minto Warren, 
25 f. 

Lodge’ s The Vocabulary of High School Latin, 626 

Longinus on Theopompus, 118 f. 

long ¢risemos and trochae, correspondence of (?), 
2464, f. 

Luceria, autonomous coinage of, 224a 

Lucretius iv. 588, parallel to, 49a, ὁ (see vol. xxi. 
2344, 6) 

lyrical emendation, the pitfalls in, 10a, ὁ 

Lyttelton (E.), notice of Adamson’s Practice of In- 
struction, 55 ff. 


M. 


M., Quid times? Caesarem vehis, 79 f. 
Mackail (J. W.), notice of Riese’s Anthologia Latina 
sive Poests Latinae Supplementum, 124 f. 
on Virgil and Virgilianism: a Study of the 
Minor Poems attributed to Virgil, 65 ff. 
Mackail’s Selections from the Anthology, Greek text 
of, 1330 
prose version of the, 2574 
Macmillan’s Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, etc., 
noticed, 1594 


INDEX 


Magnesia, coin of, 2226 
Themistocles and, 70. 
Mahaffy’s Rambles and Studies in Greece (new ed.), 
noticed, 604 
Manchester University and Oxford and Cambridge, 
2616 
foundation of Greenwood Professorship οἵ 
Hellenistic Greek, 70. 
Marshall (F. H.), notice of Stradonitz’ Die griechische 
Skulptur, 23 f. 
Martial III. xciii. 18 sgg., note on, 46 f. 
in Latin and English, selected epigrams of, 
257 6 
masks on the Roman stage, 23a, ὁ 
Masson’s forthcoming Appendix to his Lucretius, 
Epicurean and Poet, 164a 
Mayor (J. B.), further notes on the Fourth Eclogue, 
140 ff. : see also 149 ff. 
Menander fragments, emendation of the new, 48a, ὁ 
Merrill (W. A.), note on Lucr. iv. 588, 49a, ὁ (see 
vol. xxi. 234a, ὁ) 
Miller’s Zhe Tragedies of Seneca, noticed, 190 fi. 
and Leo’s text, 1916 
prior translations, 190a@ 
Topical Method in the Study of Virgil, 62a 
Minoan dump, the, 2214, f. 
Mit Rahina (Memphis), discoveries at, 294, f. 
MoNTHLY REcoRD, 29 f., 61a, 4, 1344, ὁ, 160 f., 
2292, ὁ 
Mooney (G. W.), note on Euripides, Herc. Fur., 
1157 sgqg-, 149a, ὁ 
Moore (F. G.), notice of Richardson’s Helps to the 
Reading of Classical Latin Poetry, 586, f. 
* Moplahs,’ the appellation, 1235 
Morris (J. E.), notice of Blanchet’s Les Enceintes 
Romaines de la Gaule, 18 ff. 
Morshead’s transl. of Aeschylus, 2574 
Moss (H. W.), Latin elegiac rendering of ‘ Niva, child 
of Innocence,’ 1358 
Mosso’s Zhe Palaces of Crete and their Builders, 
noticed, 159a, ὁ 
Italian ed. of, 198a 
MSS. of Andocides, 244 
of Aristotle, de Anima, 2186 
of the Latin Anthology, 124a, ὁ 
of the Πάτρια Κωνσταντινοπόλεως, 200 
Munro’s transl. of Lucretius, cheap ed. of, 1330 
treatment of Wakefield’s ed., 494 
Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic, noticed, 1874, ff. 
version of the A7zpfolytus, performance of, 228a, ὁ 


N. 


Naumachia of Augustus, the, 1582 
Nemi, the leafy bust at, 147 ff., 217a, ὁ 
Neptunalia, the, 39a, ὁ 
Nergal, the Babylonian, 13a 
nettle and oak, association between the, 2172 
new editions, 604, 1336 
Greek historian, the (Oxyrhynch. Pap. V.), 87 f., 
1174, f., 118 ff. 
NEWS AND COMMENTs, 17 f., 62a, ὦ, 99a, ὦ, 134a, ὦ, 
164 f., 198 a, ὁ, 228a, ὁ, 261a, ὁ 
Nicklin (T.), note on the Egyptian year, 1244, ὁ 
Nicole’s Metdias et le Style fleuri dans la Céramique 
attique, noticed, 1936, ὁ 
Nilen’s Luctanus, noticed, 59a, ὁ 
order of works, 76. 
Nilsson’s Die Kausalsdtse im Griechischen bis Aristo- 
teles, noticed, 90a, ὁ 
North Greece and the Aegaean Civilization, 236a, 4 
Notes, 120 f., 216 f., 241 ff. 
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OBITUARY, 25 f., 162 ff. 

obsidian trade, the, 236a (and n.) : 

oral teaching of Latin and Greek, 346, ff., 576, 4, 
107 ff. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITION, 1354, ὁ 

ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 2 ff., 33 ff., 65 ff., 105 ff., 
137 ff., 169 ff., 201 ff., 233 ff. 

Orphic papyrus, the new, 1754 

religious ideas, 252a, 6 

Ostia, excavations at, 61a 

οὐ φροντὶς Ἱπποκλείδῃ, 1000 

Owen-Goodspeed’s Homeric Vocabularies: Greek and 
English Word-Lists for the Study of Homer, noticed, 
128 


Re 
Paeans of Pindar, the (Oxyrhynch. Pap. V. pp. 24-81), 
8 ff. 


and other new literature (Oxyrhynch. Pap. V.), 
110 ff. 

Palatine the original Rome, the (?) 155@ 

Pantin (W. E. P.), notice of Pearson’s ed. of Euripides’ 
Heraclidae, 1314, ὁ 

notice of Thompson’s Syntax of Attic Greek, 
194a, ὁ 

Πάτρια ἹΚωνσταντινοπόλεως, date and MSS. of, 20a, ὁ 

Paulhan’s laws, 560 

Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertums- 
zwissenschaft (ed, Wissowa) : Ephoros—Eutychos, 
noticed, 1314, f. 

Payne-Gallwey’s Zhe Projectile-throwing Engines of 
the Ancients and Turkish and other Ortental Bows 
of Mediaeval and Later Times, noticed, 974, f. 

Pearson’s Auripides, The Heraclidae, noticed, 1316, ὁ 

Peet (T. E.)-Wace (A. J. B.)-Thompson (M. §.), on 
the connection of the Aegaean Civilization with 
Central Europe, 233 ff. z 

Pelasgi, derivation of name, 974 

Peskett (A. G.), notice of Holmes’ Ancient. Britain 
and the Invasions of Julius Caesar, 94 f. 

Petersfield, Roman villa at, 161 f. 

date of occupation, 1626 

ph (idg.) = Lat. 7 (?), 474 

Phillips’ Herod, Greek iambic rendering from, 258a, ὁ 

Piaggio’s (Father) machine for unrolling the Hercula- 
nensian papyri, 44 

Pickard-Cambridge’s new ed. 
Theatre, 606 

Pindar, /sthm. i. 6 sgg., note on, 2426, f. 

Nem. ix. 15 sqgqg., note on, 241 f. 
Piso (L. Calpurnius) and the villa at Herculaneum, 


of Haigh’s <Afétic 


44, $a 
Plato and St. Paul, 2536, ὁ 
Symposium, 219 C, note on, 123a, ὁ 
the Ideas of, 2536 

plural of γῆ and ὕλη, the, 181a, ὁ 

Poland-Baumgarten-Wagner’s Die Hellenische Kultur 
(2nd ed.), noticed, 1930 

Pollio and Herod, 1424, f. 

and the Fourth Eclogue, τ οὐ, f. 
Josephus on, 1424, f. 

Porter’s (Miss), What Rome was built with: a de- 
scription of the stones employed in ancient times for 
its building and decoration, noticed, 98a 

Porticus Minucia, the, 158a@ 

Postgate (J. P.), notice of Prescott’s Some Phases of 
the Relation of Thought to Verse in Plautus, 
986 

supplementary note on the country festival in 
Tibullus II. i., 406 
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Powell (J. U.), Conjectures, 216a, ὁ 
note on Propertius I. xx. 32, 1236 
notice of Schubart-Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
Griechische Dichterfragmente (parts i. and 11.), 
175 ff. 
on recent criticism of Aeschylus, 182 ff. 
Preger’s Scriptores Originum Constantinopolitanarum, 
noticed, 20 f. 
Prescott’s Some Phases of the Relation of T cig to 
Verse in Plautus, noticed, 986 
Pretor (A.), obituary notice of, 26a, ὦ 
Propertius I. xx. 32, note on, 1236 
IV. i. 27, note on, 2450 
Prussian Reform-Gymnasien, the, 14 
Puteoli and Tyre, 2246 
paintings and plans of, 2254, ὁ 
Pylos, the gate of the underworld, 134, 154, f. 


Q. 


Quid times? Caesarem vehis, 79 f. 


R. 


H. R., notice of Jackson’s transl. of The Meditations 

of M. Aurelius Antoninus, 24a, ὁ 
notice of Nilen’s ed. of Lucian, 59a, ὁ 

R. W. R., on the gods in the Ac/ogues and the Arcadian 
Club, 40 ff. 

Rackham (H.), Latin lyric rendering of Ronsard’s 
‘ Dialogue with the Nine Sisters,’ 2300 

notice of Butcher’s Demosthenes II. 
58a, ὁ 

Ramsay (W. M.), supplementary note on the eastern 
boundary of the province Asia, 215d 

Ramsay’s Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern 
Provinces of the Roman Empire, noticed, 53 ff. 

Reform-Gymnasium, meaning of ‘ Reform’ in the, 
1394 

Reinhardt’s scheme of work in the Goethe-Gymnasium, 
137a, ὁ 

REPORTS, 26 ff. 

Reviews, 18 ff., 49 ff., 82 ff., 124 ff., 151 ff., 182 ff., 
218 ff., 246 ff. 

Rex Nemorensis and the leafy bust at Nemi, 1485 

Rhoades’ transl. of the Aemezd, 2574 

Ribchester, excavation at, 196 f. 

fragments of new inscription, 1974, ὁ 

Richards (H.), emendation of the new Menander 

fragments, 48a, ὁ 
notice of Blass’ Azdocidis Orationes (3rd ed.), 
24a, 

notice of Headlam’s Restorations of Menander, 

1284 

notice of Nilsson’s 2226 Kausalsatzeim Griechischen 
bts Aristoteles, 90a, ὁ 

notice of van Leeuwen’s J/enandrt Quatuor 
Fabularum Fragmenta, 127 f. 
Prolegomena ad Aristophanem, 2576 

Richardson’s Helps to the Reading of Classical Latin 
Poetry, noticed, 584, f. 

Riese’s 4nthologia Latina sive Poests Latinae Supple- 
mentum : pars prior (Carmina in Codicibus Scripta), 
noticed, 124 f. 

MSS. of, 1244, ὁ 

Rivista di Scienza (Bologna), the new quarterly, 62a, ὁ 

Roberts (W. R.), notice of Hope’s Language of Parody, 
192a, ὁ 

notice of van Hook’s Metaphorical Terminology 
of Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, 52. 

on Theopompus in the Greek Literary Critics 
(Oxyrhynch. Pap. V. pp. 110-242), 118 ff.: 
see also 87 f. 


(part i.), 


INDEX 


Roberts’ Longinus on the Sublime, new ed. of, 198a 
Robson (E. I.), notes on Juvenal, 2452, 4 
Roman floods, projects for assuaging, 157 
imperial power, the basis of, 500 
remains in Cambridgeshire, 26 ff., 259 f. 
silver coinage, date of, 224a 
head on contemporary Roman denarii, 20. 
villa at Petersfield, 161 f. 
Ronsard’s ‘ Dialogue with the Nine Sisters,’ 
lyric rendering of, 230a, ὁ 
Ross (W. D.), notice of Hicks’ Aristotle, De Anima, 
218 ff. 
Rouse (W. H. D.), notice of Azthropological Essays, 
225 ἴ. 
notice of Bortsela’s ΦΘΙΩΤῚΣ ἡ 
Ὄθρυος, 976 
notice of Kretschmer-Skutsch’s Glotta, 964, f. 
notice of Mosso’s εἶ he Palaces of Crete oe thetr 
Builders, 159a, ὁ 
notice of some foreign schoolbooks, 594, f. 
on Translation, 105 ff. 
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πρὸς νότον τῆς 


5. 


A. W. S., obituary notice of Alfred Pretor, 26a, ὁ 

Sandys (J. E.), obituary notice of Franz Buecheler, 
162a, ὁ 

Sappho, fragments of, 1764 

Scheller’s Aulus Cornelius Celsus : Ueber die Artznei- 
wrssenschaft (ed. Friboes), noticed, 151 ff. 

schoolbooks noticed, 594, f., 226 f. 

Schubart-Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Grdechische 
Dichterfragmente (parts i. and ii.), noticed, 175 ff. 

scientific method in the study of poetry, 664, 684 

Seaton (R. C.), Greek elegiac rendering of ‘ Niva, 
child of Innocence,’ 1354 

Seneca, an emendation in, 2164, f. 

Servia and Bosnia and the Aegaean Civilization, 
2374 

‘ Servian ’ fortifications, date of the, 1564, f. 

Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age, noticed, 185 ff. 

Shelley’s ‘ Witch of Atlas,’ Latin hexameter rendering 
from, 28 f. 

SHortT NOTICEs, 23 ἔ,, 58 ff., 96 ff., 130 ff., 159a, ὦ, 
193 f., 226 ff., 256 ff. 

Sibylline prophecies, the forged, 140 ff., 1 50d 

Side in Pamphylia, countermarked coins of, 2244 

Sigynnae of Herodotus, the, 226a, ὁ 

Skutsch-Kretschmer’s Glotta: Zettschrift fiir griech- 
ische und lateinische Sprache, noticed, 964, f. 

Sloman’s A Grammar of Classical Latin jor use in 
Schools and Colleges, noticed, 254 f. 

Smith (R. A.), notice of Holmes’ Ancient Britain and 
the Invasions of Julius Caesar, 91 ff. 

Smyrna, coin of, 223a 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), an emendation in Seneca, 
2164, f. 

on an experiment in University education, 169 ff. : 
see also 261a 
Sophocles, £7. 724 sgg., note on, 45f. 
Oed. Tyr. 1218 sg., note on, 49a, ὁ 
‘ sophomore,’ 526 

Stampini’s Za Metrica di Ovazio comparata con la 

greca,con una appendice di Carmi di Catullo, noticed, 


974 

Stawell (Miss F. M.), on the beacon speech in the 
Agamemmon, 44a, ὦ 

Stevenson (G. H.), notice of Ferrero’s ai ΤᾺ é 
Decadenza di Roma (vols. iv. and v.), 84 

Stone (E. D.), ‘de ey Tonsoris’ (or ries to a 
young Shaver), 135a, ὁ 

p> seal (von) Dze griechische Skulptur, noticed, 


23 f. 
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Strangeways (L. R.), Greek prose rendering from 
Ostrogorski, 1654 

Strong’s (H. A.) forthcoming transl. of Weise’s 
Characteristik der lateinischen Sprache, 261a 

Strong’s (Mrs. A.) Roman Sculpture from Augustus 
to Constantine, noticed, 85 ff. 

Studniczka (F.), on the lost fragments of the Iphi- 

geneia group at Copenhagen, 60 f. 
supplementary note by Editor, 614 


Ὥς 


Tacitus, 2nd Medicean MS. of, 1784, f. 
temple of Apollo at Rome, site of the, 156a@ 

of Mylitta, Babylonian rite in the, 226a 
temples of Jupiter Victor and Propugnator, 1 550, f. 
Templum Matidiae, 1584 

and a Hadrian medallion, 2240 

Templum Victoriae, site of the, 1554 

Thebes, early history of, 251a, ὁ 

Theopompus in the Greek literary critics, 118 ff.: see 
also 87 f., 1174, f. 

and Herodotus, 1184 

Thessalian coins, the Achilles motif on, 224a 

Thompson (F. E.), transl. of Virgil’s Messianic 
Eclogue, 63 f. 

Thompson (M. S.)-Peet (T. E.)-Wace (A. J. B.), on 
the connection of the Aegaean Civilization with 
Central Europe, 233 ff. 

Thompson’s A Syntax of Attic Greek (new ed.), 
noticed, 194a, ὁ 

Thrace and the Aegaean Civilization, 2360 

Thulin’s Die Gotter des Martianus Capella und der 
Bronzeleber von Piacenza, noticed, 1326, f. 

Tibullus 11. i., the country festival in, 36 ff. 

Tor Marancia, series of ‘heroines’ from, 256a 

Torre del Padiglione, Graeco-Roman signed relief 
near, 229a 

tragic and comic fragments, the new, 177@ 

Translation, on, 105 ff. 

Translations, notice of some, 2574, ὁ 

Trau MS. of Petronius, the, 178 f. 

theory of its disappearance, 7. 

Troy and Western Asia and the Aegaean Civilization, 
2364, f. 

Tucker (T. G.), notes on the First Eclogue of Vergil, 

243 f. 
two Latin elegiac renderings of advertisements, 
1664 
Tucker’s Zhe Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus, 
noticed, 246 ff. 
the Introduction and framework of the play, 
249 f. 
Tunis, fragmentary inscription at, 1344 
Greek sponge-fishers’ find off Mahdia, 229a, ὁ 
Latin inscription at Korbous, 2294 

Tyrrell (R. Y.), Latin elegiac rendering of Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘ The Walrus and the Carpenter,’ 195 f. 

notice of Headlam’s A Book of Greek Verse, 


951. 
Tyrtaeus, ᾿Εμβατήρια 2. 2, note on, 1234 


Ws. Ve 


Vahlen’s Opuscula Academica, noticed, 2276 
van Hook: see Hook (van) 

van Leeuwen: see Leeuwen (van) 

van Wageningen : see Wageningen (van) 
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Verrall (A. W.), notice of Tucker’s Seven against 
Thebes, 246 ff. 
on the Paeans of Pindar and other new literature 
(Oxyrhynch. Pap. V.), 110 ff. 
on the verse-weighing scene in the /vogs of 
Aristophanes, 172 ff. 
Verrall’s The Eumenides of Aeschylus, noticed, 182 ff. 
*Conversion’ of the Erinyes, 182, f. 
place of the trial, 182d 
suggested plays upon words, 1835 
vote of Athena, 1824 
VERSIONS, 28 f., 101a, ὁ, 195 f., 258a, ὁ 
VERSIONS AND COMPOSITION, 1354, ὁ 
VERSIONS AND TRANSLATIONS, 62 ff., 165 f., 230 f. 
Vince (J. H.), notice of Drake’s Discoveries in Hebrew, 
Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, etc., 2560, f. 
notice of Edmonds’ /xtroduction to Comparative 
Philology, 129 f. 
notice of Sloman’s Grammar of Classical Latin, 
254 f. 
Virgil, Aex. x. 705, proposed emendation of, 180a, ὁ 
and Virgilianism, 65 ff. 
compared with Elizabethan England, 67a, 684 
Messianic Eclogue of, 149 ff.: see also 140 ff. 
translation of, 63 f. 
Vollmer’s Q. Horati Flacct Carmina (ed. maior), 
noticed, 88 f. 
von Stradonitz: see Stradonitz (von) 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf: see Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorf (von) 


W. 


Wace (A. J. B.)-Peet (T. E.)-Thompson (M. §S.), on 
the connection of the Aegaean Civilization with 
Central Europe, 233 ff. 

Wageningen’s (van) Scaentca Romana and Album 
Terentianum, noticed, 22 f. 

Wagner-Baumgarten-Poland’s Die Hellenische Kultur 
(2nd ed.), noticed, 1934 

Walker (E. M.), notice of de Sanctis’ Z’Attide di 
Androzione e un papiro di Oxyrhynchos, 87 f.: 
see also 118 ff. 

Walker (F. G.), ona Roman tumulus at Lord’s Bridge, 
Harlton, near Cambridge, 27 f. 

on Barton Moats, near Cambridge, 259 f. 
on graves near ‘ War Ditches,’ Cherry Hinton, 
Cambridge, 26 f. 
Walters (H. B.), notice of Baumgarten—Poland- 
Wagner’s Die Hellenische Kultur (2nd ed.), 1936 

eee of Burrows’ Discoveries in Crete (2nd ed.), 
986 

notice of Deonna’s Les Statues de Terre-cuite dans 
L Antiquité, 1936 

notice of Ely’s Xoman Hayling (2nd ed.), 986 

notice of Nicole’s AZezdias et le Style fleurt dans 
la Céramique attique, 193a, 6 

Warren (M.), obituary notice of, 25 f. 

Way’s transl. of the Prometheus and Suppliants, 257 

Weil’s Aeschyli Tragoediae, noticed, 96a, 6 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (von)—Schubart’s Griechische 
Dichterfragmente (parts i. and ii.), noticed, 175 ff. 

Williams (A. M.), onthe Roman villaat Petersfield, 161 f. 

Williams (T. H.), on the etymology of /o/ium, 1000: 
see also 47a, ὁ 


¥; 


Young (G. M.), notice of Zimmern’s transl. of Ferrero’s 
Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma, 82 ft. 


1.-ἹΝῸ ΕΧ 


A. 


Aeschylus :-— 
Ag. (281 sgy.), 44a, ὁ ; (136), 1834 
Cho. (288), 96a 
Lum. (41 sgg. cp. 166 sgg., 71 sgg.), 1834; (90), 
1820 ; (137, 175 599.), 1834 ; (197, 277), 1836; 
(302), 183@; (361), 1846; (374 sg., 562 sgg.), 
184a; (634 50.), 1836, 1846; (687), 1830; 
(831), 1844; (886 sg.), 183a 
Prom. (724 sgq.), 1846 
Sept. (72 cp. 155), 2464, f.; (87 sgg.), 2474; 
(269), 2484 ; (664 59q-), 2486; (692), 2476; 
(810 sgg.), 2474, f.; (1016 cp. Soph. Azz. 211), 
2484, f. 
Alcaeus fy. no. 2 (Il. 15-16). 1774 
Alexander Aetolus a. Parthenius (xiv.), 1236 
Aristophanes :— 
Ach. (653 599-), 2578; (833), 486 
Ran. (269), 1776 
Aristotle :— 
de Anima (403° 17: 406% 2: 407% 22), 2194; 
(408% 27: 410° 21: 411% 4), 2194; (412° 11), 
2190, f.; (414° 12: 415% 19), 22023 (424° 13: 
426% 27: 42873: 429° 31), 2206; (430° 16 sg.: 
433% 29), 221a; (434% 13, 17), 2210 
Poet, (24. 10), 250a, ὁ 


B. 
Baeda :— 
Hist. Eccl. i. (30), 396 


Gr 
Caesar :— 
de Bell. Gall. iv. (17 sqq.), 144 ff.5 v. (10, 17, 
18), 946 
Catullus Ixiv. (11 cp. 397), 180@: (69 cp. 73), 1800: 
(73 sg. cp. 246 sg.), 180a, 6: (90 cp. Hor. Carm. 
II. v. 10 sgg.), 1806: (139 cp. Hor. Carm., I. xv. 
32), 181a: (152 sg. cp. Hor. Carm. III. xxvii. 71 
5q.);, 26.3 (153 cp.. Hor. Carm. 111. ivi073 s9i); 
1816: (180 cp. Hor. Carm. ILI. xxvii. 34 sg.), 20. : 
(276), 180@ (n.): (330 cp. 372), 1814 


Dz. 


Demosthenes :— 
Oratt. xx. (7, 19), 584: (92, 131), 58a: (166), 
586; xxi. (97), 20.3 xxii. (4), 58a: (5), 5843 
xxv. (40), 20. 


LOCORUM, 


E. 

Epiphanius :— 

Haer. (xx.), 142a 
Euphorion /%. col. 1 (]. 7), 177@3 col. 2 (1. 6), 26. 
Euripides :— 

Bacch. (451, 659), 216a; (1060), 2164 

Fler. (533 cp. 42. 606), 1314; (592, 610, 948-51), 

1314 

Herc. Fur. (1157 sqqg.), 149a, ὁ 

Flippol. (1436 cp. 988), 216a 

Med. (904), 2166 


ΤΕ. 


Sragmenta Herculanensia (Latina) vi. 44 (Ferrara, 


p- 48), 1274, ὁ 


H. 


Herodas (iii. 30 sg. Nairn), 216a 
Herodotus iii. (90), 2226; vii. (166 sg.), 242a 
Homer :— 
fliad xxiii. (74), 1136 (n.) 
Horace :— ; 
Carm. I. viii. (2), 89a; III. xxvi. (7), 2. 
Epp. 1. vi. (50), 76.: xvii. (43), 20. 
Sat. I. iv. (35), 26.3 II. iii. (201), 26.: iv. (32), 2d. 


Js 
Josephus :— 
Antigu. xv. (10. 5), 1424 
Juvenal ii. (133), 1574; vill. (148), 162@, 6; x. (97, 
195), 2454 ; xi. (71), 245a, ὁ 


Lucian :— 
Demon. (5), 59a 
Ver. Hist. i. (5, 29), 26. 
Lucretius i. (604, 749 sgg.), 2620; iv. (588), 49a, ὁ 


M. 


Martial :-— 
Epigr. 111. xciii. (20), 46 f. 


INDEX 


Menander /77.:— 

Epitrep. (1, 66, 85, 92, 98, 122, 157, 174, 183, 
260, 262, 263, 304, 340, 355, 386, 403, 404, 
420, 424, 476, 478, 487, 490, 515, 516), 48a 

Heros (26, 33, 65), 20. 

Perictr. (5, 28, 31, 38, 63, 81, 82, 83, 103), 20.5 
(107, 108, 110, 111, 147, 149), 480 

Samia (15, 33, 66, 84, 93, 105, 109, 115, 117» 
118, 124, 125, 127, 136, 146, 159, 178, 196, 
209, 235, 244, 260, 261, 263, 264, 265, 270, 
274, 276, 289, 294, 306, 308, 322, 327, 328, 
329, 336, 337, 339), 20. 


N. 


New Testament :— 
St. John v. (39), 238a 
Acts xxvi. (28), 238 ff. 
Rom. ix. (22), 1834 
2 Cor. v. (2), 2408 
Ephes. iii. (3), 2395 
James iv. (5), 2406: (14), 2390 
2 Pet. ii. (18), 2392, ὁ 


Ο. 
Or. Inscr. (25: 116: 173), 1618 


iP 
Pindar :— 
Isthm. i. (6 sgq-), 2426, f. 
Nem. vii., 116, f., 116 f. ; viii. (21), 2458. 63 ix. 
(15 sgg.), 241 f. 
Paeans (af. Oxyrhynch. Pap. V. pp. 24-81) i. (1, 
7), 8a: (10), 126 ; ii. (24), 115@: (43), 1156, ὁ : 
(50-79), 1100, ff.: (97), 8a, ὁ ; iv. (32), 120: 
(32-36), 84, fi (36-50), 9a, ὁ: (50-53); οὐ, 
f.; vi., 1150, ff.: (16-17), τοῦ, f.: (62-65, 
76-80), Ila: (87-91, 109-117}, 116: (117- 
120), 114, f., 1164, f.; ix., 12a, 6 
Pyth. ix. (99), 2436 
Plato :— 
Symp. (219 C), 123, ὁ 
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Pliny :— 
Nat. Hist. vii. (158), 474 
Plutarch :— 
de Exil. c. 9. (fragm. 154), 94, f. 
Parallel. (14), 1626 
Propertius I. xx. (32), 1234; IV. i. (27), 2456: V. 
viii. (3), 1626 


S. 
Seneca :— 
Ep. (30. 18), 2164, f. ; (77. 20), 474 
Sophocles :— 


Ant. (211), 2484 

El. (724 599.), 45 f. 

Oed. Tyr. (1218 sg.), 49a, ὦ 
Statius :— 

Silv. III. iii. (58), 476 
Suetonius :— 

Aug. (70), 414, ff. 


i 


Thucydides v. (38), 80 ff. 
Tibullus 11. i. (21 sgg.), 38 f.: (23 sg-), 39 f.: (8359-), 
374 
Tyrtaeus :-— 
᾿Ἐμβατήρια (2. 2), 1234 


, ve 
Virgil :— 
Aen. vi. (799 sqq.), 1416; x. (705), 180a, 4; xi. 
(24), 2446 
Ecl. i. (27-45), 243 f. : (67-69), 244a, ὁ 
Georg. i. (121 sqg.), 1436, f. ; iii. (10 sgg.), 1436 


X. 


Xenophon :— 
Hell. v. (1. 36), 82a, 5; vii. (1. 25). 223¢ 


ΠΠ1|.--ἰΝῸ ΕἘΧ VERBORUM. 


A.—GREEK. 
Α. Καστορίδες (Καστορίαι), 177a, ὁ 
Aes λυτόπωλος, 146 (and n.) 

dya, ‘spite,’ 1835 set i 
? Anybpa nos Zapaydbvos, 1610 na hg: 1 16 
-άεις, adjectives in, 104, f. μευ 
αἰσθητόν (νοητόν, 2614, f. 
ἀλωπεκίδες, 177α, ὁ A 
ἀλωπήκεσσι, 1774 Σ 
ἀνδραποδίζειν (late Greek), 210 AdBpus (Carian), 77a ἢ 
᾿Αντωνιανὸς ᾿Αφροδεισιεύς, 229a λέγειν (λόγος), ambiguity in, 1146, ὁ 


ἀριστογαλατίας (inscr.), 2146 (and n.) 


ΠΕ 7 


γενέσθαι )( ποιεῖν, 238a, ὁ 
γῆ (in pl.), 1814 


μοίριος Ξενομιζόμενος (9), 12a, 1166 


Ν. 
Ἄς ‘ = 8 
νεὼς ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων, 161a 
δαίμονες, ἥρωες, θεοί, 225a, ὁ νεὼς 6 πώρινος )( πώρινος οἶκος (inscr.), 1604 
δία, ‘drops’ (Ὁ), 1836 νεὼς οὗ τὰ ἑπτά, τότα 
διαλεκτικός, 2194 Νικλιᾶνοι, Φαμέγιοι (Mani), 97a 
διανοεῖσθαι )( νοεῖν, 2190 νοεῖν )( διανοεῖσθαι, 2190 
δυσπήνητος, 1834 νοητόν )( αἰσθητόν, 2616, ἴ. 
E. O. 
ἔκφορος, ‘ productive,’ 183@, 1852 ὄγκος, 526 


ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν )( ἕν κατὰ πολλῶν, 2194 
ἐν ὀλίγῳ, 238 f. ὀλίγος (with preps.), 20. 

ἐξ eile wea a 725), 450, 460 ile bees ΤΟΣ 
ἐπημένοι = ἐφειμένοι, 177 he ee 65 
ἐπιποθεῖν, 2400 ise (Sop 727), 45% 4 
ἔπος λόγος (inscr.), 2146 

᾿Εφέσια γράμματα, 16a, ὁ (and n.) Il. 


ὀλίγον (adv.), 2390 


mapBorddav, 1770 
Ζ. πατροῦχος παρθένος, 123a 
Ζεὺς Οὔριος )( Jupiter Secundanus, 1616 περεσκήνωσεν, 183a 
πικαίνειν (?), 1836 
ποθεῖν, 2404 
8. ποιεῖν )( γενέσθαι, 238a, ὁ 
ποταίνιος (metr.), 2474 
Θεότροπος, 2236 πρωτοκωμήτης (inscr.), 2146 (and n. 


K. 


Καλλίστη =’ Agata (?), 17a, ὁ Ἂς : 
κάμακες, 1770 ῥῆσις, * passage,’ 216a 


Bs 


INDEX 


2. Φ, 
σκιάδες, σκηναί (rit.), 396 Φαμέγιοι, Νικλιᾶνοι (Mani), 974 
σκιάεις )( σκιόεις, 100, f. φοινικόπεζα, 1140 
στατίων, 2240 φοινικόστολος, 242a 
σύν, pleonastic, 96 
σωτηρία (metr.), 248a = 
T. χάλκεος, 49a, ὁ 
ἰδην, 1776 
τέρας, οὐ “coe 
τεταγμένος πρὸς ταῖς ἡνίαις (inscr.), 1610 xP iat nt (and ἐμ 
τὸ τί ἣν εἶναι (dat.), 2196, f. χωλός (metaph.), 52 
vi 2. 
ὑβρίζειν περί (c. acc.), 1236 ὥρα, ‘ritual,’ 1825 
ὑγιαστός )( ὑγιαστικός, 220a 
ὕλη (in pl.), 1816 
B.—LATIN. 
A. . "δὲ 
ars, ‘recipe,’ 2454, ὁ lustratio agri, 366, f. 
assa, 2296 lustratio pagt, 36a, ὁ 
G. 
caldaria, 1616 P. 
cardo, 2256 (n.) mn ‘ q . ὁ 
Cumaeum carmen (Virg. Eci. iv. 4), 140a, 1506 2 and a (cursive), 245 
patria (patrius), 2446 
D patricitt, 123a 
praefurnia, 1616 
decumanus, 2256 (n.) praegestire, τὅτα (n.) 
destrictarium, 2296 
7 
folium, 47a, ὃ, 1006 S. 
Sattia, 466, f. 
G. sigynna, 226a 
Gebamundiacus, 1344 es ae bere a 45a, 466 
ἡ ἐς 


incrementum (Virg. Ecl. iv. 49), 1446, ὁ (and n.), 1504 
indigitamenta, 2256 
Jupiter Secundanus, 1616 


ee 


Vz 


Vallis Quirini (Juv. ii. 133), 1578 
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